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SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THESE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  LECTURES. 


Education,  in  its  broadest  purpose,  was  never  so  pow¬ 
erfully,  substantially  and  concretely  promoted  as  by  the 
plan  which  recently  culminated  in  an  International  Congress 
of  Arts  and  Science.  Every  civilized  nation  has  adopted  a 
method  of  public  instruction,  and  while  there  is  a  marked 
dissimilarity,  sometimes  offering  contrasts,  each  has  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  good,  and  the  effects  are  wholesome.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  was  therefore  proposed 
with  the  view  to  the  bringing  together  representatives  of  the 
various  schools,  thereby  assimilating,  in  a  measure,  the 
experience  and  results,  the  theories  and  practices  of  the 
several  methods  in  use.  Another  purpose,  equally  promi¬ 
nent,  was  to  present  by  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by  the  most 
distinguished  educators,  investigators,  and  scientists,  the  de¬ 
terminations,  discoveries  and  inquiries  in  the  fields  of  re¬ 
search  calculated  to  advance  and  exalt  the  spirit  of  highest 
civilization. 

Never  before  in  history  has  such  a  beneficent  purpose 
been  so  well  accomplished,  or  such  a  gathering  of  the 
world’s  greatest  savants  been  seen,  as  distinguished  this 
famous  Congress,  an  assemblage  which  was  possible  only 
through  the  active  aid  given  by  the  rulers  of  participating 
governments,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

The  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  this  epochal  Congress 
embrace,  in  a  distinctly  authoritative  way,  practically  every 
subject  with  which  both  the  scientific  enquirer  and  the 
masses  are  most  concerned.  The  arrangement  also  com¬ 
mends  them  to  every  class  of  readers,  since  the  lectures 
are  introduced  in  the  order  of  natural  development  of  edu- 
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cation  and  civilization  so  as  to  most  clearly  describe  the 
progress  of  man :  Thus,  beginning  with  History,  the 
foundation  of  enquiry,  the  subjects  follow  in  sequence: 
Language,  Religion,  Education,  Law,  Literature,  Art,  the 
Sciences — Geology,  Geography,  Palaeontology  (plants  and 
animals  in  a  fossil  state),  Archaeology  (antiquities),  Eth¬ 
nology  (races  of  mankind),  Embryology  (the  beginning 
of  life),  Biology  (the  science  of  life),  Origin  of  Species, 
Evolution  (the  processes  of  life  development),  Sociology — 
government,  national,  state,  municipal;  Technology,  espe¬ 
cially  Engineering;  Mathematics,  Medicine,  Anti-Toxin 
Treatment,  Surgery,  Astronomy,  Architecture,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Music,  the  Drama,  etc.  There  are  also  lectures 
on  Commerce,  Finance,  Transportation,  Insurance,  Labor, 
Industrial  Problems,  Administration,  Diplomacy,  Farming, 
Great  Social  Problems,  etc.  In  brief,  the  subjects  herein 
treated  embrace  a  variety  that  covers  the  field  of  human 
study,  and  in  each  case  the  lecturer,  representing  some  one 
of  the  most  famous  universities  of  the  world,  has  achieved 
distinction  in  the  particular  branch  of  knowledge  upon 
which  he  was  invited  to  speak. 

This  imperfect  resume  of  the  contents  of  the  series  in¬ 
dicates  the  extraordinary  value  of  the  collection,  valuable 
not  only  to  the  professional  man,  but  equally  so  to  the 
masses,  for  the  lectures  impart  instruction,  which  is 
nowhere  else  obtainable  in  such  compact  form,  on  the  up¬ 
growth  of  the  race  in  all  pursuits.  In  its  entirety,  therefore, 
the  work  is  a  school  for  children,  a  college  for  youth,  a 
university  for  the  graduate,  and  a  text-book  for  every  man, 
woman,  girl,  and  boy  who  appreciates  the  benefit  and  mas¬ 
tery  which  education  gives. 

The:  University  Alliance,  Inc. 
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BY  HOWARD  J.  ROGERS  A.M.,  EL.D. 

The  forces  which  bring  to  a  common  point  the  thousand¬ 
fold  energies  of  a  universal  exposition  can  best  promote 
an  international  congress  of  ideas.  Under  national  pat¬ 
ronage  and  under  the  spur  of  international  competition 
the  best  products  and  the  latest  inventions  of  man  in 
science,  in  literature,  and  in  art  are  grouped  together  in 
orderly  classification.  Whether  the  motive  underlying  the 
exhibits  be  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  trade,  or 
whether  it  be  individual  ambition,  or  whether  it  be  national 
pride  and  loyalty,  the  resultant  is  the  same.  The  space 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  exposition  is  a  forum  of  the 
nations  where  equal  rights  are  guaranteed  to  every  rep¬ 
resentative  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  where  the 
sovereignty  of  each  nation  is  recognized  whenever  its  flag 
floats  over  a  national  pavilion  or  an  exhibit  area.  The 
productive  genius  of  every  governed  people  contends  in 
peaceful  rivalry  for  world  recognition,  and  the  exposition 
becomes  an  international  clearing-house  for  practical  ideas. 

For  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  these  products 
men  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  development  and  use  are 
sent  by  the  various  exhibitors.  The  exposition  by  the 
logic  of  its  creation  thus  gathers  to  itself  the  expert  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  every  art  and  industry.  For  at  least  two 
months  in  the  exposition  period  there  are  present  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  international  jury  of  awards,  selected  specially 
by  the  different  governments  for  their  thorough  knowledge, 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  departments  to  which  they 
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are  assigned,  and  selected  further  for  their  ability  to  im¬ 
press  upon  others  the  correctness  of  their  views.  The 
renown  of  a  universal  exposition  brings,  as  visitors,  stu¬ 
dents  and  investigators  bent  upon  the  solution  of  problems 
and  anxious  to  know  the  latest  contributions  to  the  facts 
and  the  theories  which  underlie  every  phase  of  the  world’s 
development. 

The  material  therefore  is  ready  at  hand  with  which  to 
construct  the  framework  of  a  conference  of  parts,  or  a 
congress  of  the  whole  of  any  subject.  It  was  a  natural  and 
logical  step  to  accompany  the  study  of  the  exhibits  with  a 
debate  on  their  excellence,  an  analysis  of  their  growth,  and 
an  argument  for  their  future.  Hence  the  congress.  The 
exposition  and  the  congress  are  correlative  terms.  The 
former  concentres  the  visible  products  of  the  brain  and 
hand  of  man ;  the  congress  is  the  literary  embodiment  of  its 
activities. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889  that  the 
idea  of  a  series  of  congresses,  international  in  membership 
and  universal  in  scope,  was  fully  developed.  The  three 
preceding  expositions,  Paris,  1878,  Philadelphia,  1876,  and 
Vienna,  1873,  had  held  under  their  auspices  many  con¬ 
ferences  and  congresses,  and  indeed  the  germ  of  the  con¬ 
gress  idea  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Scientific  Commission  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867;  but  all  of  these  meetings 
were  unrelated  and  sometimes  almost  accidental  in  their 
organization,  although  many  were  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  value. 

The  success  of  the  series  of  seventy  congresses  in  Paris 
in  1889  led  the  authorities  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  to  establish  the  World’s  Congress 
Auxiliary,  designed  “to  supplement  the  exhibit  of  material 
progress  by  the  Exposition,  by  a  portrayal  of  the  wonderful 
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achievements  of  the  new  age  in  science,  literature,  educa¬ 
tion,  government,  jurisprudence,  morals,  charity,  religion, 
and  other  departments  of  human  activity,  as  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  means  of  increasing  the  fraternity,  progress,  prosperity, 
and  peace  of  mankind.”  The  widespread  interest  in  this 
series  of  meetings  is  a  matter  easily  within  recollection, 
but  they  were  in  no  wise  interrelated  to  each  other,  nor 
more  than  ordinarily  comprehensive  in  their  scope. 

It  remained  for  the  Paris  Expositon  of  1900  to  bring 
to  a  perfect  organization  this  type  of  congress  develop¬ 
ment.  By  ministerial  decree  issued  two  years  prior  to  the 
exposition  the  conduct  of  the  department  was  set  forth  to 
the  minutest  detail.  One  hundred  twenty-five  congresses, 
each  with  its  separate  secretary  and  organizing  committee, 
were  authorized  and  grouped  under  twelve  sections  cor¬ 
responding  closely  to  the  exhibit  classification.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  delegate,  M.  Gariel,  reported  to  a  special  commission, 
which  was  directly  responsible  to  the  government.  The 
department  was  admirably  conducted  and  reached  as  high 
a  degree  of  success  as  a  highly  diversified,  ably  admin¬ 
istered,  but  unrelated  system  of  international  conferences 
could.  And  yet  the  attendance  on  a  majority  of  these 
congresses  was  disappointing,  and  in  many  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  present  outside  the  immediate  circle  of 
those  concerned  in  its  development.  If  this  condition  could 
prevail  in  Paris,  the  home  of  arts  and  letters,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  centre  of  the  great  constituency  of  the  University 
and  of  many  scientific  circles  and  learned  societies,  and 
within  easy  traveling  distance  of  other  European  university 
and  literary  centres,  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  class  of  congress  was  decreasing.  It  certainly 
was  safe  to  assume,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904,  that  such  a  series  could  not 
be  a  success  in  that  city,  owing  to  its  geographical  position 
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and  the  limited  number  of  university  and  scientific  circles 
within  a  reasonable  traveling  distance.  Something  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  stereotyped  form  of  conference  was 
admitted  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  interest  among 
scholars  and  to  bring  credit  to  the  Exposition. 

This  was  the  serious  problem  which  confronted  the 
Exposition  of  St.  Louis.  No  exposition  was  ever  better 
fitted  to  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  a  congress  of  ideas 
than  that  of  St.  Louis.  The  ideal  of  the  Exposition,  which 
was  created  in  time  and  fixed  in  place  to  commemorate  a 
great  historic  event,  was  its  educational  influence.  Its 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  support,  to 
the  Federal  Congress  for  appropriations,  and  to  foreign 
governments  for  cooperation,  was  made  purely  on  this 
basis.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expositions  the 
educational  influence  was  made  the  dominant  factor  and 
the  classification  and  installation  of  exhibits  made  con¬ 
tributory  to  that  principle.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Exposition  was  to  place  within  reach  of  the  investigator 
the  objective  thought  of  the  world,  so  classified  as  to  show 
its  relations  to  all  similar  phases  of  human  endeavor,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  practically  available  for  reference 
and  study.  As  a  part  of  the  organic  scheme  a  congress 
plan  was  contemplated  which  should  be  correlative  with 
the  exhibit  features  of  the  Exposition,  and  whose  pub¬ 
lished  proceedings  should  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
breadth  and  enterprise  of  the  Exposition  long  after  its 
buildings  had  disappeared  and  its  commercial  achievements 
grown  dim  in  the  minds  of  men. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

The  Department  of  Congresses,  to  which  was  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  this  difficult  task,  was  not  established  until  the  latter 
part  of  1902,  although  the  question  was  for  a  year  previous 
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the  subject  of  many  discussions  and  conferences  between 
the  President  of  the  Exposition,  Mr.  Francis;  the  Director 
of  Exhibits,  Mr.  Skiff;  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Mr.  Rogers;  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
of  Columbia  University,  and  President  William  R.  Harper 
of  Chicago  University.  To  the  disinterested  and  valuable 
advice  of  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  during  the  entire 
history  of  the  Congress  the  Exposition  is  under  heavy 
obligations.  During  this  period  proposals  had  been  made 
to  two  men  of  international  reputation  to  give  all  their 
time  for  two  years  to  the  organization  of  a  plan  of  con¬ 
gresses  which  should  accomplish  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
the  Exposition  authorities.  Neither  one,  however,  could 
arrange  to  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  his  regular  duties, 
and  the  entire  scheme  of  supervision  was  consequently 
changed.  The  plan  adopted  was  based  upon  the  idea  of 
an  advisory  board  composed  of  men  of  high  literary  and 
scientific  standing  who  should  consider  and  recommend  the 
kind  of  congress  most  worthy  of  promotion,  and  the  details 
of  its  development. 

In  November,  1902,  Howard  J.  Rogers,  LL.D.,  was 
appointed  Director  of  Congresses,  and  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  (afterwards  termed  Administrative)  Board  se¬ 
lected  as  follows : — 

Chairman:  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.,  President  Columbia  University. 

William  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Honorable  Frederick  W.  Holls,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  New 
York. 

R.  H.  JESSE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  University  of 
Missouri. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Herbert  Putnam,  Litt.D.  LL.D.  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Frederick  J.  V.  SkiEE,  A.M.,  Director  of  Field  Colum¬ 
bian  Museum. 

The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  approved  by  the  President,  was  as  follows : — 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany  a  Director  of  Congresses  who  shall  report  to  the  President  of 
the  Exposition  Company. 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany  an  Advisory  Board  of  seven  persons,  the  chairman  to  be  named 
by  the  President,  who  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Director  of 
Congresses,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  while  on 
business  of  the  Exposition  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  funds  of 
the  Exposition  Company. 

The  duties  of  the  said  Advisory  Board  shall  be:  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director  of  Congresses  on  all  matters 
submitted  to  them;  to  determine  the  number  and  the  extent  of  the 
congresses;  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  special  features;  the 
prominent  men  to  be  invited  to  participate;  the  character  of  the 
programmes;  and  the  methods  for  successfully  carrying  out  the 
enterprise. 

There  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  Exposition  funds  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  congresses  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($200,000). 

The  standing  Committee  on  Congresses  from  the  Expo¬ 
sition  board  of  directors  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
and  was  composed  of  five  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
St.  Louis : — 

Chairman:  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  Attorney 

at  Law. 

BrEckEnridge  Jones,  Banker. 

Charles  W.  Knapp,  Editor  of  The  St.  Louis  Republic. 

John  SchroERS,  Manager  of  the  Westliche  Post. 

A.  F.  ShaplEigh,  Merchant. 

To  this  committee  were  referred  for  consideration  by 
the  President  all  matters  of  policy  submitted  by  the  Di- 
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rector  of  Congresses.  This  committee  had  jurisdiction  over 
all  congress  matters,  including  not  only  the  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Science,  but  also  the  many  miscellaneous  con¬ 
gresses  and  conventions,  and  a  great  part  of  the  success 
of  the  congresses  is  due  to  their  broad-minded  and  liberal 
determination  of  the  questions  laid  before  them. 

IDEA  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  original  idea  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Arts  and  Science  to  any  one  person.  It  was  a 
matter  of  slow  growth  from  the  many  conferences  which 
had  been  held  for  a  year  by  men  of  many  occupations, 
and  as  finally  worked  out  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
original  plans  under  discussion.  The  germ  of  the  idea 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  contained  in  Director 
Skiff’s  insistence  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  that  the  congress  work  stand  for  something  more 
than  an  unrelated  series  of  independent  gatherings,  and 
that  some  project  be  authorized  which  would  at  once  be 
distinctive  and  of  real  scientific  worth.  To  support  this 
view  Director  Skiff  brought  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  view  of  expending  $200,000,  if  need  be,  to  insure  the 
project.  Starting  from  this  suggestion  many  plans  were 
brought  forward,  but  one  which  seems  to  belong  of  right 
to  the  late  Honorable  Frederick  W.  Holls,  of  New  York 
City,  contained  perhaps  the  next  recognizable  step  in  ad¬ 
vance.  This  thought  was,  briefly,  that  a  series  of  lectures 
on  scientific  and  literary  topics  by  men  prominent  in  their 
respective  fields  be  delivered  at  the  Exposition  and  that 
the  Exposition  pay  the  speakers  for  their  services.  This 
point  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr.  Holls  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler,  and  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Congress  was  the  idea  of  bringing  these  lecturers  together 
at  the  Exposition  at  about  the  same  time  or  all  during  one 
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month.  At  this  stage  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  who 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Holls  and  an  invited  participant  in 
the  conference,  made  the  important  suggestion  that  such 
a  series  of  unrelated  lectures,  even  though  given  by  most 
eminent  men,  would  have  little  or  no  scientific  value,  but 
that  if  some  relation,  or  underlying  thought,  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  addresses,  then  the  best  work  could  be  done, 
which  would  be  of  real  value  to  the  scientific  world.  He 
further  stated  that  only  in  this  case  would  scientific  leaders 
be  likely  to  favor  the  plan  of  a  St.  Louis  congress,  as  they 
would  feel  attracted  not  so  much  through  the  honorariums 
to  be  given  for  their  services  as  through  the  valuable  op¬ 
portunity  of  developing  such  a  contribution  to  scientific 
thought.  Subsequently  Professor  Miinsterberg  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Holls  to  formulate  his  ideas  in  a  manner  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Exposition  authorities.  This  was  done 
in  a  communication  under  date  of  October  20,  1902,  which 
contained  logically  presented  the  foundation  of  the  plan 
afterwards  worked  out  in  detail.  At  this  juncture  the 
Department  of  Congresses  was  organized,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  Director  named,  and  the  Administrative  Board 
appointed,  and  on  December  27,  1902,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Director  with  the  Administrative  Board  took  place  in 
New  York  City. 

A  thorough  canvass  of  the  subject  was  made  at  this 
meeting  and  as  a  result  the  following  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  Exposition  authorities : — 

(1)  That  the  sessions  of  this  Congress  be  held  within 
a  period  of  four  weeks,  beginning  September  15,  1904. 

(2)  That  the  various  groups  of  learned  men  who  may 
come  together  be  asked  to  discuss  their  several  sciences 
or  professions  with  reference  to  some  theme  of  universal 
human  interest,  in  order  that  thereby  a  certain  unity  of 
interest  and  of  action  may  be  had.  Under  such  a  plan 
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the  groups  of  men  who  come  together  would  thus  form 
sections  of  a  single  Congress  rather  than  separate  con¬ 
gresses. 

(3)  As  a  subject  which  has  universal  significance;  and 
one  likely  to  serve  as  a  connecting  thread  for  all  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Congress,  the  theme  “  The  Progress  of 
Man  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ”  was  considered  by 
the  Administrative  Board  fit  and  suggestive.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  discussions  by  leaders  of  thought  in  the  various 
branches  of  pure  and  applied  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
politics,  and  in  religion,  from  the  standpoint  of  man’s 
progress  in  the  century  which  has  elapsed,  would  be  fruit¬ 
ful,  not  only  in  clearing  the  thoughts  of  men  not  trained 
in  science  and  in  government,  but  also  in  preparing  the 
way  for  new  advances. 

(4)  The  Administrative  Board  further  recommends 
that  the  Congress  be  made  up  from  men  of  thought  and 
of  action,  whose  work  would  probably  fall  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  heads : — 

a.  The  Natural  Sciences  (such  as  Astronomy,  Biology, 
Mathematics,  etc.). 

b.  The  Historical,  Sociological,  and  Economic  group  of 
studies  (History,  Political  Economy,  etc.). 

c.  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

d.  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

e.  Law,  Politics,  and  Government  (including  develop¬ 
ment  and  history  of  the  colonies,  their  government,  revenue 
and  prosperity,  arbitration,  etc.). 

f.  Applied  Science  (including  the  various  branches  of 
engineering). 

(5)  The  Administrative  Board  recommends  further 
referring  to  a  special  committee  of  seven  the  problem  of 
indicating  in  detail  the  method  in  which  this  plan  can  best 
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be  carried  out.  To  this  committee  is  assigned  the  duty 
of  choosing  the  general  divisions  of  the  Congress,  the 
various  branches  of  science  and  of  study  in  these  divisions, 
and  of  recommending  to  the  Administrative  Board  a  de¬ 
tailed  plan  of  the  sections  in  which,  in  their  judgment, 
those  who  come  to  the  Congress  may  be  most  effectively 
grouped,  with  a  view  not  only  to  bring  out  the  central 
theme,  but  also  to  represent  in  a  helpful  way  and  in  a 
suggestive  manner  the  present  boundary  of  knowledge  in 
the  various  lines  of  study  and  investigation  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  think  wise  to  accept. 

These  recommendations  were  transmitted  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Congresses  to  the  Committee  on  Congresses, 
approved  by  them,  and  afterwards  approved  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  President.  The  first  four 
recommendations  were  of  a  preliminary  character,  but  the 
fifth  contained  a  distinct  advance  in  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  which  should  be  composed 
of  eminent  scientists  capable  of  developing  the  fundamental 
idea  into  a  plan  which  should  harmonize  with  the  scientific 
work  in  every  field.  The  committee  selected  were  as 
follows : — 

Dr.  Simon  Newcomb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Retired  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Proe.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Ph.D.,  LE.D.,  Professor 
of  Psychology,  Harvard  University. 

Proe.  John  Bassett  Moore,  LE.D.,  ex-assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  Professor  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  Columbia  University. 

Proe.  Arbion  W.  Smale,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  So¬ 
ciology,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Wieriam  IT.  Werch,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Hon.  EiviHU  Thompson,  Consulting  Engineer  General 
Electric  Company. 

Prop.  Gporgp  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Comparative  Religion,  Harvard  University. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  President  Butler,  Chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Board,  giving  a  complete  resume  of 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  Congress  to  that  time,  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  met  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan  on  January 
10,  1903,  for  a  preliminary  discussion.  The  entire  field 
was  canvassed,  using  the  recommendations  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Board  and  the  aforementioned  letter  of  Professor 
Miinsterberg’s  to  Mr.  Holls  as  a  basis,  and  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  taken  until  January  17  for  the  preparation  of  detailed 
recommendations. 

The  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  again  met,  all  mem¬ 
bers  being  present,  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan  on  January  17, 
and  arrived  at  definite  conclusions,  which  were  embodied 
in  the  report  to  the  Administrative  Board,  a  meeting  of 
which  had  been  called  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan  for  January 
19,  1903. 

Plans  of  the  Congeess 

As  a  basis  of  discussion  two  plans  were  drawn  up  by  members  of 
the  Committee  and  submitted  to  it.  The  one,  by  Professor  Miins- 
terberg,  started  from  a  comprehensive  classification  and  review  of 
human  achievement  in  advancing  knowledge,  the  other,  by  Professor 
Small,  from  an  equally  comprehensive  review  of  the  great  public 
questions  involved  in  human  progress. 

Professor  Munsterberg  proposed  a  congress  having  the  definite 
task  of  bringing  out  the  unity  of  knowledge  with  a  view  of  correlat¬ 
ing  the  scattered  theoretical  and  practical  scientific  work  of  our 
day.  This  plan  proposed  that  the  congress  should  continue  through 
one  week.  The  first  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
most  general  problem  of  knowledge  in  one  comprehensive  discussion 
and  four  general  divisions.  On  the  second  day  the  congress  was  to 
divide  into  several  groups  and  on  the  remaining  days  into  yet  more 
specialized  groups,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  plan. 
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The  plan  by  Professor  Small  proposed  a  congress  which  would  ex¬ 
hibit  not  merely  the  scholar’s  interpretation  of  progress  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  rather  the  scholar’s  interpretation  of  progress  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  general.  The  proposal  was  based  on  a  division  of  human 
interests  into  six  great  groups:  — 

I.  The  Promotion  of  Health. 

II.  The  Production  of  Wealth. 

III.  The  Harmonizing  of  Human  Relations. 

IV.  Discovery  and  Spread  of  Knowledge. 

V.  Progress  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

VI.  Progress  in  Religion. 

The  plan  agreed  with  the  other  in  beginning  with  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  and  then  subdividing  the  congress  into  divisions  and  groups. 

As  a  third  plan  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  congress  of  publicists  and  representative  men  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  civilized  peoples,  which  should  discuss  relations  of  each 
to  all  the  others  and  throw  light  on  the  question  of  promoting  the 
unity  and  progress  of  the  race. 

After  due  consideration  of  these  plans  the  Committee  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  ends  aimed  at  in  the  second  and  third  plans 
could  be  attained  by  taking  the  first  plan  as  a  basis,  and  including 
in  its  subdivisions,  so  far  as  was  deemed  advisable,  the  subjects 
proposed  in  the  second  and  third  plans.  They  accordingly  adopted 
a  resolution  that  “Mr.  Miinsterberg’s  plan  be  adopted  as  setting  forth 
the  general  object  of  the  Congress  and  defining  the  scope  of  its 
work,  and  that  Mr.  Small’s  plan  be  communicated  to  the  General 
Committee  as  containing  suggestions  as  to  details,  but  without 
recommending  its  adoption  as  a  whole.” 

Date  of  the  Congeess 

Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  at  St.  Louis  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  meeting  of  this  general  Congress  be  held  during 
the  six  days  beginning  on  Monday,  September  19,  1904,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  Saturday  following.  Special  associations  choosing 
St.  Louis  as  their  meeting-place  may  then  convene  at  such  other 
dates  as  may  be  deemed  fit;  but  it  is  suggested  that  learned  societies 
whose  field  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Congress  should  meet 
during  the  week  beginning  September  26. 

The  sectional  discussions  of  the  Congress  will  then  be  continued 
by  these  societies,  the  whole  forming  a  continuous  discussion  of 
human  progress  during  the  last  century. 
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Plan  of  Addresses 

The  Committee  believe  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
plan  in  the  most  effective  way  it  is  necessary  that  the  addresses  be 
prepared  by  the  highest  living  authorities  in  each  and  every  branch. 
In  the  last  subdivisions,  each  section  embraces  two  papers;  one  on 
the  history  of  the  subject  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  and 
the  other  on  the  problems  of  to-day. 

The  programme  of  papers  suggested  by  the  Committee  as  em¬ 
braced  in  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  plan  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  — 

On  the  first  day  four  papers  will  be  read  on  the  general  subject, 
and  four  on  each  of  the  four  large  divisions,  twenty  in  all.  On 
the  second  day  those  four  divisions  will  be  divided  into  twenty 
groups,  or  departments,  each  of  which  will  have  four  papers  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  divisions  and  relations  of  the  sciences,  eighty  in  all.  On 
the  last  four  days,  two  papers  in  each  of  the  120  sections,  240  in 
all,  thus  making  a  total  of  340  papers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  men  who  will  make  the  addresses 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  their  attendance 
at  the  Congress,  it  seems  advisable  that  the  authorities  of  the  Fair 
should  provide  for  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  journey, 
as  well  as  pay  a  small  honorarium  for  the  addresses.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  suggest,  therefore,  that  each  American  invited  be  offered 
$100  for  his  traveling  expenses  and  each  European  $400.  In  addition 
to  this  that  each  receive  $150  as  an  honorarium.  Assuming  that 
one-half  of  those  invited  to  deliver  addresses  will  be  Americans  and 
one  half  Europeans,  this  arrangement  will  involve  the  expenditure 
of  $136,000.  This  estimate  will  be  reduced  if  the  same  person 
prepares  more  than  one  address.  It  will  also  be  reduced  if  more 
than  half  of  the  speakers  are  Americans,  and  increased  in  the 
opposite  case. 

As  the  Committee  is  not  advised  of  the  amount  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Exposition  may  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  it  cannot,  at  present,  enter  further  into  details  of  adjustment, 
but  it  records  its  opinion  that  the  sum  suggested  is  the  least  by 
which  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  Congress  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  administration  and 
publication. 

All  addresses  paid  for  by  the  Congress  should  be  regarded  as  its 
property,  and  be  printed  and  published  together,  thus  constituting 
a  comprehensive  work  exhibiting  the  unity,  progress,  and  present 
state  of  knowledge. 

This  plan  does  not  preclude  the  delivery  of  more  than  one  address 
by  a  single  scholar.  The  directors  of  the  Exposition  may  sometimes 
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find  it  advisable  to  ask  the  same  scholar  to  deliver  two  addresses, 
possibly  even  three. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  full  liberty  be  allowed  to  each 
section  of  the  Congress  in  arranging  the  general  character  and 
programme  of  its  discussions  within  the  field  proposed. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  plan  will  work  in  the  case  of  any  one 
section,  the  Committee  take  the  case  of  a  neurologist  desiring  to 
profit  by  those  discussions  which  relate  to  his  branch  of  medicine. 
This  falls  under  C  of  the  four  main  divisions  as  related  to  the 
physical  sciences.  His  interest  on  the  first  day  will  therefore  be 
centered  in  Division  C,  where  he  may  hear  the  general  discussion  of 
the  physical  sciences  and  the  relations  to  the  other  sciences.  On 
the  second  day  he  will  hear  four  papers  in  Group  18  on  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  general  science  of  anthropology;  one  on  its  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions;  one  on  its  methods  and  two  on  the  relation  of 
anthropology  to  the  sciences  most  closely  connected  with  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  four  days  he  will  meet  with  the  representatives  of 
medicine  and  its  related  subjects,  who  will  divide  into  sections,  and 
listen  to  four  papers  in  each  section.  One  paper  will  consider  the 
progress  of  that  section  in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  one  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  to-day,  leaving  room  for  such 
contributions  and  discussions  as  may  seem  appropriate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Cooperation  of  Learned  Societies  Invoked. 

In  presenting  this  general  plan,  your  Committee  wishes  to  point 
out  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  advance  what  subjects  should  be 
included  in  every  section.  Therefore,  the  Committee  deems  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  secure  the  advice  and  assistance  of  learned 
societies  in  this  country  in  perfecting  the  details  of  the  proposed 
plan,  especially  the  selection  of  speakers  and  the  programme  of 
work  in  each  section.  It  will  facilitate  the  latter  purpose  if  such 
societies  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  hold  meetings  at  St.  Louis 
during  the  week  immediately  preceding,  or,  preferably,  the  week 
following  the  General  Congress.  The  selection  of  speakers  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  before  the  end  of  the 
present  academic  year,  in  order  that  formal  invitations  may  be 
issued  and  final  arrangements  made  with  the  speakers  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  Congress. 

Concluding  Suggestions 

With  the  view  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  governments  and 
leading  scholars  of  the  principal  countries  of  Western  and  Central 
Europe  in  the  proposed  Congress,  it  seems  advisable  to  send  two 
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commissioner's  to  these  countries  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  extend  the  operations  of  this  commission  outside  the 
European  continent  or  to  other  than  the  leading  countries.  In  other 
cases  arrangements  can  be  made  by  correspondence. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  an  American  of  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  scholar  should  be  selected  to  preside  over  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Simon  Newcomb, 

Chairman; 
Geokge  F.  Moobe, 

John  B.  Moore, 

Hugo  Munsterberg, 
Albion  W.  Small, 
William  H.  Welch, 
Elihu  Thomson, 

Committee. 

The  Administrative  Board  met  on  January  19  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  which  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Newcomb.  Professor  Munsterberg  and 
Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  were  also  present  by  invi¬ 
tation  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  scheme.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Board  went  into  executive  session,  and  the 
following  recommendations  were  adopted  and  transmitted 
by  the  Director  of  Congresses  to  the  Committee  on 
Congresses  of  the  Exposition  and  to  the  President  and 
Executive  Committee,  who  duly  approved  them. 

To  the  Director  of  Congresses:  — 

The  Administrative  Board  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
recommendations  in  reference  to  the  Department  of  Congresses:  — 

(1)  That  there  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Universal  Expo¬ 
sition  of  St.  Louis  in  1904,  an  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

(2)  That  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Plan  and 
Scope  for  a  general  congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  to  be  held  during 
the  six  days  beginning  on  Monday,  September  19,  1904,  he  approved 
and  adopted,  subject  to  such  revision  in  point  of  detail  as  may  be 
advisable,  preserving  its  fundamental  principles. 

(3)  That  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  be  named 
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for  President  of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science, 
provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

(4)  That  Professor  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  be  invited 
to  act  as  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Congress. 

(5)  That  the  Directors  of  the  World’s  Fair  be  requested  to  change 
the  name  of  this  Board  from  the  “Advisory  Board”  to  the  “Admin¬ 
istrative  Board  of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science.” 

(6)  That  the  detailed  arrangements  for  the  Congress  be  intrusted 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents 
already  named,  subject  to  the  general  oversight  and  control  of  the 
Administrative  Board,  and  that  the  Directors  of  the  Exposition  be 
requested  to  make  appropriate  provision  for  their  compensation 
and  necessary  expenses. 

(7)  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Directors  of  the  World’s  Fair 
that  appropriate  provision  should  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Congresses  for  an  executive  secretary  and  such  clerical 
assistance  as  may  be  needed. 

(8)  That  the  following  payment  be  recommended  to  those  scholars 
who  accept  invitations  to  participate  and  do  a  specified  piece  of 
work,  or  submit  a  specified  contribution  in  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Arts  and  Science:  For  traveling  expenses  for  a  European 
scholar,  $500.  For  traveling  expenses  for  an  American  scholar,  $150. 

(9)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  in  suitable  form  to  constitute  a  permanent  memo¬ 
rial  work  of  the  World’s  Fair  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art, 
under  competent  editorial  supervision. 

(10)  That  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  be  made  to  cover  expenses 
of  the  Department  of  Congresses,  of  which  sum  $130,000  be  specific¬ 
ally  appropriated  for  an  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  the  remainder  to  cover  all  expenses  connected  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  said  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  the  expenses  for  promotion  of  all  other  congresses. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recommendations.  Professor 
Miinsterberg  was  requested  at  his  earliest  convenience  to 
furnish  each  member  with  a  revised  plan  of  his  classifica¬ 
tion,  which  would  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of 
sections  into  which  the  Congress  was  finally  to  be  divided. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  board  on  January  19  the 
Congress  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  launched  upon 
its  definite  course,  and  such  changes  as  were  thereafter 
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made  in  the  programme  did  not  in  any  wise  affect  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Congress  was  based,  but  were 
due  to  the  demands  of  time,  of  expediency,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  accidents  attending  the  participation.  The 
organization  of  the  Congress  and  the  personnel  of  its 
officers  from  this  time  on  remained  unchanged,  and  the 
history  of  the  meeting  is  one  of  steady  and  progressive 
development.  The  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  were 
discharged  of  their  duties,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
laborious  and  painstaking  work  which  they  had  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  thoroughly  scientific  and  novel  plan  for 
an  international  congress  which  they  had  recommended. 

PARTICIPATION  AND  SUPPORT 

The  general  plan  of  the  Congress  having  been  de¬ 
termined  and  the  programme  practically  perfected  by  May 
1,  1903,  two  most  important  questions  demanded  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Administrative  Board:  first,  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Congress,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  second, 
the  support  of  the  scientific  public.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  held  in  New  York  City  April  11,  1903,  these  points 
were  given  full  consideration.  It  was  determined  that  the 
list  of  speakers  both  foreign  and  domestic  should  be  made 
upon  the  advice  of  men  of  letters  and  of  scientific  thought 
in  this  country,  and  accordingly  there  was  sent  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  various  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States, 
to  heads  of  university  departments  and  to  every  prominent 
exponent  of  science  and  art  in  this  country,  a  printed  an¬ 
nouncement  and  tentative  programme  of  the  Congress,  and 
a  letter  asking  advice  as  to  the  scientists  best  fitted  in  view 
of  the  object  of  the  Congress  to  prepare  an  address.  From 
the  hundreds  of  replies  received  in  response  to  this  appeal 
were  made  up  the  original  lists  of  invited  speakers,  and 
only  those  were  placed  thereon  who  were  the  choice  of  a 
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fair  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  particular  science 
under  selection.  The  Administrative  Board  reserved  to 
itself  the  full  right  to  reject  any  of  these  names  or  to 
change  them  so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Congress,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  person  selected  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
great  majority  of  his  fellow  scientists  in  this  country. 
Many  changes  were  unavoidably  made  at  the  last  moment 
to  meet  the  situation  caused  by  withdrawals  and  declina¬ 
tions,  but  the  list  of  second  choices  was  so  complete,  and 
in  many  cases  there  was  such  a  delicate  balance  between 
the  first  and  second  choice,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  standard  of  the  programme  to  its  original  high 
plane. 

It  was  early  determined  that  the  seven  Division  speakers 
and  the  forty-eight  Department  speakers,  which  occupied 
the  first  two  days  of  the  programme,  should  be  Americans, 
and  that  these  Division  and  Department  addresses  should 
be  a  contribution  of  American  scholarship  to  the  general 
scientific  thought  of  the  world.  This  decision  commended 
itself  to  the  scientific  public  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
it  was  so  carried  out.  It  was  further  determined  that  the 
Division  and  Department  speakers  and  the  foreign  speak¬ 
ers  should  be  selected  during  the  summer  of  1903,  and  the 
American  participation  in  the  Section  addresses  should  be 
determined  after  it  was  definitely  known  what  the  foreign 
participation  would  be.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
Congress,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  interest 
foreign  scientific  circles  by  correspondence,  and  it  was 
further  decided  to  pay  a  special  compliment  to  each  invited 
speaker  by  sending  an  invitation  at  the  hands  of  special 
delegates.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  Dr. 
Newcomb  and  Professors  Miinsterberg  and  Small  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1903,  and  to  present 
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in  person  to  the  scientific  circles  of  Europe  and  to  the 
scientists  specially  desired  to  deliver  addresses  the  com¬ 
plete  plan  and  scope  of  the  Congress  and  an  invitation  to 
participate. 


INVITATIONS  TO  FOREIGN  SPEAKERS 

The  members  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  armed  with 
very  strong  credentials  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
diplomatic  service  abroad,  sailed  in  the  early  summer  of 
1903  to  present  the  invitation  of  the  Exposition  to  the 
selected  scientists.  Dr.  Newcomb  sailed  May  6,  Professor 
Munsterberg  May  30,  and  Professor  Small  June  6.  A 
general  interest  in  the  project  had  at  this  time  become 
aroused,  and  there  was  assured  a  respectful  hearing.  Both 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  expressed  their  warm  interest  in  the  plan,  and 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  gave  to  the  Congress 
both  on  this  occasion  and  on  succeeding  occasions  its  effect¬ 
ive  aid.  The  Director  of  Congresses  wishes  to  express  his 
obligations  both  to  the  late  Secretary  Hay  and  to  Assist¬ 
ant-Secretary  Loomis  for  their  valuable  suggestions  and 
courteous  cooperation  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  foreign 
participation.  Strong  support  was  also  given  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  plan  of  the  Congress  by  Commissioner- 
General  Lewald  of  Germany,  and  Commissioner-General 
Lagrave  of  France.  Throughout  the  entire  Congress 
period,  both  of  these  energetic  Commissioners-General 
placed  themselves  actively  at  the  disposition  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  promoting  the  attendance  of  scientists  from  their 
respective  countries. 

Geographically  the  division  between  the  three  members 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  gave  to  Dr.  Newcomb, 
France;  to  Professor  Munsterberg,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland;  and  to  Professor  Small,  England,  Russia, 
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Italy,  and  a  part  of  Austria.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Dr. 
Newcomb  should  have  special  oversight  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Biology,  and 
Technology;  Professor  Miinsterberg,  special  charge  of 
Philosophy,  Philology,  Art,  Education,  Psychology,  and 
Medicine;  and  that  Professor  Small  should  look  after 
Politics,  Eaw,  Economics,  Theology,  Sociology,  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  The  Committee  worked  independently  of  each 
other,  but  met  once  during  the  summer  at  Munich  to 
compare  results  and  to  determine  their  closing  movements. 

The  public  and  even  the  Exposition  authorities  have 
probably  never  realized  the  delicacy  and  the  extremely 
careful  adjustment  exercised  by  the  Organizing  Committee 
in  their  summer’s  campaign.  Scientists  are  as  a  class  sen¬ 
sitive,  jealous  of  their  reputations,  and  loath  to  undertake 
long  journeys  to  a  distant  country  for  congress  purposes. 
The  amount  of  labor  devolving  upon  the  Committee  to  find 
the  scientists  scattered  over  all  Europe;  the  careful  and 
pains-taking  presentation  to  each  of  the  plan  of  the  Con¬ 
gress;  the  appeal  to  their  scientific  pride;  the  hearing  of 
a  thousand  objections,  and  the  answering  of  each ;  the 
disappointments  incurred ;  the  substitutions  made  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  last  moment ; — all  sum  up  a  task  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  of  enormous  labor.  The  remarkable  success 
with  which  the  mission  was  crowned  stands  out  the  more 
prominently  in  view  of  these  conditions.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  returned  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  they  had 
visited  every  important  country  of  Europe,  delivered  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  personal  invitations,  and  for  the 
one  hundred  twenty-eight  sections  had  secured  one  hundred 
seventeen  acceptances. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Board,  which  met 
with  the  Organizing  Committee  on  October  13,  1903,  a 
full  report  of  the  European  trip  was  received  and  ways 
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and  means  considered  for  insuring  the  attendance  from 
abroad.  A  list  of  the  foreign  acceptances  was  ordered 
printed  at  once  for  general  distribution,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Board  was  requested  to  address  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  foreign  scientists  confirming  the  action 
of  the  special  delegates  and  giving  additional  information 
as  to  the  length  of  addresses,  and  rules  and  details  govern¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  the  Congress. 

assembly  halls 

The  highly  diversified  nature  of  the  Congress  and  the 
holding  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  section  meetings  in 
four  days’  time  rendered  necessary  a  large  number  of 
meeting-places  centrally  located.  The  Exposition  was 
fortunate  in  having  the  use  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  nine  large  buildings  of  which  had  been 
erected.  Many  of  these  buildings  contained  lecture  halls 
and  assembly  rooms,  seating  from  one  hundred  fifty  to 
fifteen  hundred  people.  Sixteen  halls  were  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  full  number  of  sections  running  at  any 
one  time,  and  of  this  number  twelve  were  available  in  the 
group  of  University  Buildings ;  the  other  four  were  found 
in  the  lecture  halls  of  the  Education  Building,  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  Building,  Agriculture  Building,  and  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Building.  The  opening  exercises,  at  which  the 
entire  Congress  was  assembled,  was  held  in  Festival  Hall, 
capable  of  seating  three  thousand  people.  In  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  halls  care  was  taken  so  far  as  possible  to  assign 
the  larger  halls  to  the  more  popular  subjects,  but  it  often 
happened  that  a  great  speaker  was  of  necessity  assigned  to 
a  smaller  hall.  Two  of  the  halls  also  proved  bad  for  speak¬ 
ing  owing  to  the  traffic  of  the  Intramural  Railway,  and 
there  was  lacking  in  nearly  all  of  the  halls  that  academic 
peace  and  quiet  which  usually  surrounds  gatherings  of  a 
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scientific  nature.  This,  however,  was  to  be  expected  in 
an  exposition  atmosphere,  and  was  readily  acquiesced  in 
by  the  speakers  themselves,  and  very  little  objection  was 
heard  to  the  halls  as  assigned.  Every  one  seemed  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  immediate  value  of  the  meeting 
lay  in  the  commingling  and  fellowship,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  of  which  one  could  hear  at  most  only  one  in  six¬ 
teen,  could  not  be  judged  in  the  proper  light  until  their 
publication. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  assembling  of  the  Congress  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  19,  in  the  magnificent  auditorium  of  Festival 
Hall  which  crowned  Cascade  Hill  and  the  Terrace  of 
States,  was  marked  with  simple  ceremonies  and  impressive 
dignity.  The  great  organ  pealed  the  national  hymns  of 
the  countries  participating  and  closed  with  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States.  In  the  audience  were  the 
members  of  the  Congress  representing  the  selected  talent 
of  the  world  in  their  field  of  scientific  endeavor,  and  about 
them  were  grouped  an  audience  drawn  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  by  their  presence  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Congress  and  to  do  honor  to  the  noted  person¬ 
ages  who  were  the  guests  of  the  Exposition  and  of  the 
Nation. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  wishes  to  express  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  many  speakers  and  officers  of  the  Congress, 
who  have  evinced  great  interest  in  the  publication  and 
assisted  by  valuable  suggestions  and  advice.  In  particular, 
he  acknowledges  the  help  of  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  Professor  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard  University, 
and  Professor  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Ac¬ 
knowledgements  are  with  justice  and  pleasure  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Congresses  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  able 
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chairman,  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  for  their  un¬ 
wavering  and  prompt  support  on  all  matters  of  policy  and 
detail,  without  which  the  full  measure  of  success  could 
not  have  been  achieved.  To  the  efficient  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Congresses,  Mr.  James  Green  Cotchett,  an 
expression  of  obligation  is  due  for  his  indefatigable  labors 
during  the  Congress  period,  and  for  his  able  and  pains¬ 
taking  work  in  compiling  the  detailed  records  of  this  pub¬ 
lication. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  on  January  3,  1905,  there  was  unanimously  voted 
the  following  resolution,  recommended  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Board  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
gresses  : — 

Moved  :  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  an  expression  of 
deepest  obligation  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb, 
President  of  the  Congress,  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  vice- 
president  of  the  Congress,  and  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small, 
vice-president  of  the  Congress,  for  their  efficient,  thorough, 
and  comprehensive  work  in  connection  with  the  programme 
of  the  Congress,  the  selection  and  invitation  of  speakers, 
and  the  attention  to  detail  in  its  execution.  That,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  devolving  upon  these 
three  gentlemen  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  opportunities  for  literary  and  other  work  out¬ 
side  their  college  departments,  an  honorarium  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  be  tendered  to  each  of  them. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
also  passed : — 

Moved:  that  the  Directors  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  Company  place  upon  the  record  an  expression 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  aid  so  freely  given 
by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science.  In  organization,  guidance,  and  results  the  Con- 
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gress  was  the  most  notable  of  its  kind  in  history.  For 
the  important  part  performed  wisely  and  zealously  by  the 
Administrative  Board  the  Exposition  Management  extends 
this  acknowledgement. 


Summary  of  Expenses  of  the  Congress. 


Office  expenses . $7,025  82 

Travel  .  3,847  24 

Exploitation,  Organizing  Committee  abroad  8,663  16 
Traveling  expenses,  American  Speakers  .  .  31,350 

Traveling  expenses,  Foreign  Speakers  .  .  49,000 

Honorariums . 7,500 

Banquet . 3,500 

Expenses  for  editing  proceedings  ....  5,875 

Estimated  cost  of  printing  proceedings  .  .  22,000 


$138,761  22 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 


DELIVERED  at  the  opening  exercises  at  festival  hall 

BY  PROFESSOR  SIMON  NEWCOMB,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
INVESTIGATOR 

As  we  look  at  the  assemblage  gathered  in  this  hall,  com¬ 
prising  so  many  names  of  widest  renown  in  every  branch 
of  learning, — we  might  almost  say  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor, — the  first  inquiry  suggested  must  be  after  the 
object  of  our  meeting.  The  answer  is,  that  our  purpose 
corresponds  to  the  eminence  of  the  assemblage.  We  aim 
at  nothing  less  than  a  survey  of  the  realm  of  knowledge, 
as  comprehensive  as  is  permitted  by  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space.  The  organizers  of  our  Congress  have  honored 
me  with  the  charge  of  presenting  such  preliminary  view 
of  its  field  as  may  make  clear  the  spirit  of  our  undertaking. 

Certain  tendencies  characteristic  of  the  science  of  our 
day  clearly  suggest  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  occasion.  Among  the  strongest  of  these 
is  one  toward  laying  greater  stress  on  questions  of  the 
beginning  of  things,  and  regarding  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  development  of  any  object  of  study  as  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  its  present  form.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  principle  here  involved  is  as  applicable  in 
the  broad  field  before  us  as  in  a  special  research  into  the 
properties  of  the  minutest  organism.  It  therefore  seems 
meet  that  we  should  begin  by  inquiring  what  agency  has 
brought  about  the  remarkable  development  of  science  to 
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which  the  world  of  to-day  bears  witness.  This  view  is 
recognized  in  the  plan  of  our  proceedings,  by  providing 
for  each  great  department  of  knowledge  a  review  of  its 
progress  during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  great 
event  commemorated  by  the  scenes  outside  this  hall.  But 
such  reviews  do  not  make  up  that  general  survey  of  science 
at  large  which  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  our 
theme,  and  which  must  include  the  action  of  causes  that 
had  their  origin  long  before  our  time.  The  movement 
which  culminated  in  making  the  nineteenth  century  ever 
memorable  in  history  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of 
causes,  acting  through  many  centuries,  which  are  worthy 
of  especial  attention  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  In  setting 
them  forth  we  should  avoid  laying  stress  on  those  visible 
manifestations  which,  striking  the  eye  of  every  beholder, 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked,  and  search  rather 
for  those  agencies  whose  activities  underlie  the  whole 
visible  scene,  but  which  are  liable  to  be  blotted  out  of  sight 
by  the  very  brilliancy  of  the  results  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  It  is  easy  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  the  oak ;  but  from  that  very  fact,  it  may  be 
needful  to  point  out  that  the  real  wonder  lies  concealed 
in  the  acorn  from  which  it  grew. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  logical  order  of  the  causes  which 
have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is  to-day  will  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  bringing  to  mind  certain  elementary  considera¬ 
tions — ideas  so  familiar  that  setting  them  forth  may  seem 
like  citing  a  body  of  truisms — and  yet  so  frequently  over¬ 
looked,  not  only  individually,  but  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  may  be  lost 
to  sight.  One  of  these  propositions  is  that  psychical  rather 
than  material  causes  are  those  which  we  should  regard  as 
fundamental  in  directing  the  development  of  the  social 
organism.  The  human  intellect  is  the  really  active  agent 
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in  every  branch  of  endeavor, — the  primum  mobile  of 
civilization, —  and  all  those  material  manifestations  to 
which  our  attention  is  so  often  directed  are  to  be  regarded 
as  secondary  to  this  first  agency.  If  it  be  true  that  “  in 
the  world  is  nothing  great  but  man;  in  man  is  nothing 
great  but  mind,”  then  should  the  keynote  of  our  discourse 
be  the  recognition  of  this  first  and  greatest  of  powers. 

Another  well-known  fact  is  that  those  applications  of 
the  forces  of  nature  to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare 
which  have  made  our  age  what  it  is,  are  of  such  compara¬ 
tively  recent  origin  that  we  need  go  back  only  a  single 
century  to  antedate  their  most  important  features,  and 
scarcely  more  than  four  centuries  to  find  their  beginning. 
It  follows  that  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  should  be  the 
commencement,  not  many  centuries  ago,  of  a  certain  new 
form  of  intellectual  activity. 

Having  gained  this  point  of  view,  our  next  inquiry  will 
be  into  the  nature  of  that  activity,  and  its  relation  to  the 
stages  of  progress  which  preceded  and  followed  its  begin¬ 
ning.  The  superficial  observer,  who  sees  the  oak  but  for¬ 
gets  the  acorn,  might  tell  us  that  the  special  qualities  which 
have  brought  out  such  great  results  are  expert  scientific 
knowledge  and  rare  ingenuity,  directed  to  the  application 
of  the  powers  of  steam  and  electricity.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  great  inventors  and  the  great  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  were  the  first  agents  in  bringing  about  the  modern 
era.  But  the  more  careful  inquirer  will  see  that  the  work 
of  these  men  was  possible  only  through  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  had  been  gained  by  men  whose 
work  took  precedence  of  theirs  in  logical  order,  and  that 
success  in  invention  has  been  measured  by  completeness 
in  such  knowledge.  While  giving  all  due  honor  to  the 
great  inventors,  let  us  remember  that  the  first  place  is  that  j 
of  the  great  investigators,  whose  forceful  intellects  opened  j 
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the  way  to  secrets  previously  hidden  from  men.  Let  it  be 
an  honor  and  not  a  reproach  to  these  men,  that  they  were 
not  actuated  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  did  not  keep  utilita¬ 
rian  ends  in  view  in  the  pursuit  of  their  researches.  If  it 
seems  that  in  neglecting  such  ends  they  were  leaving  un¬ 
done  the  most  important  part  of  their  work,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  nature  turns  a  forbidding  face  to  those  who  pay 
her  court  with  the  hope  of  gain,  and  is  responsive  only  to 
those  suitors  whose  love  for  her  is  pure  and  undefiled.  Not 
only  is  the  special  genius  required  in  the  investigator  not 
that  generally  best  adapted  to  applying  the  discoveries 
which  he  makes,  but  the  result  of  his  having  sordid  ends 
in  view  would  be  to  narrow  the  field  of  his  efforts,  and 
exercise  a  depressing  effect  upon  his  activities.  The  true 
man  of  science  has  no  such  expression  in  his  vocabulary  as 
“  useful  knowledge.”  His  domain  is  as  wide  as  nature 
itself,  and  he  best  fulfills  his  mission  when  he  leaves  to 
others  the  task  of  applying  the  knowledge  he  gives  to  the 
!  world. 

We  have  here  the  explanation  of  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  functions  of  the  investigator  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  of  the  inventor  who  applies  these  laws  to  utilitarian 
purposes,  are  rarely  united  in  the  same  person.  If  the  one 
conspicuous  exception  which  the  past  century  presents  to 
this  rule  is  not  unique,  we  should  probably  have  to  go  back 
to  Watt  to  find  another. 

From  this  viewpoint  it  is  clear  that  the  primary  agent 
in  the  movement  which  has  elevated  man  to  the  masterful 
position  he  now  occupies,  is  the  scientific  investigator.  He 
it  is  whose  work  has  deprived  plague  and  pestilence  of 
their  terrors,  alleviated  human  suffering,  girdled  the  earth 
with  the  electric  wire,  bound  the  continent  with  the  iron 
way,  and  made  neighbors  of  the  most  distant  nations.  As 
the  first  agent  which  has  made  possible  this  meeting  of 
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his  representatives,  let  his  evolution  be  this  clay  our  worthy 
theme.  As  we  follow  the  evolution  of  an  organism  by 
studying  the  stages  of  its  growth,  so  we  have  to  show  how 
the  work  of  the  scientific  investigator  is  related  to  the 
ineffectual  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 

In  our  time  we  think  of  the  process  of  development  in 
nature  as  one  going  continuously  forward  through  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  opposite  processes  of  evolution  and  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  of  our  thought  has  been  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  banishing  cataclysms  to  the  theological  limbo,  and 
viewing  nature  as  a  sleepless  plodder,  endowed  with  infinite 
patience,  waiting  through  long  ages  for  results.  I  do  not 
contest  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  continuity  on  which 
this  view  is  based.  But  it  fails  to  make  known  to  us  the 
whole  truth.  The  building  of  a  ship  from  the  time  that 
her  keel  is  laid  until  she  is  making  her  way  across  the  ocean 
is  a  slow  and  gradual  process;  yet  there  is  a  cataclysmic 
epoch  opening  up  a  new  era  in  her  history.  It  is  the 
moment  when,  after  lying  for  months  or  years  a  dead, 
inert,  immovable  mass,  she  is  suddenly  endowed  with  the 
power  of  motion,  and,  as  if  imbued  with  life,  glides  into 
the  stream,  eager  to  begin  the  career  for  which  she  was 
designed. 

I  think  it  is  thus  in  the  development  of  humanity.  Long 
ages  may  pass  during  which  a  race,  to  all  external  observa¬ 
tion,  appears  to  be  making  no  real  progress.  Additions 
may  be  made  to  learning,  and  the  records  of  history  may 
constantly  grow,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  sphere  of 
thought,  or  in  the  features  of  its  life,  that  can  be  called 
essentially  new.  Yet,  nature  may  have  been  all  along 
slowly  working  in  a  way  which  evades  our  scrutiny  until 
the  result  of  her  operations  suddenly  appears  in  a  new  and 
revolutionary  movement,  carrying  the  race  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  such  epochs  in  human 
progress.  The  greatest  of  all,  because  it  was  the  first,  is 
one  of  which  we  find  no  record  either  in  written  or  geo- 
|  logical  history.  It  was  the  epoch  when  our  progenitors 
:  first  took  conscious  thought  of  the  morrow,  first  used  the 
crude  weapons  which  nature  had  placed  within  their  reach 
to  kill  their  prey,  first  built  a  fire  to  warm  their  bodies  and 
cook  their  food.  I  love  to  fancy  that  there  was  some  one 
first  man,  the  Adam  of  evolution,  who  did  all  this,  and  who 
used  the  power  thus  acquired  to  show  his  fellows  how  they 
might  profit  by  his  example.  When  the  members  of  the 
tribe  or  community  which  he  gathered  around  him  began 
to  conceive  of  life  as  a  whole, — to  include  yesterday,  to¬ 
day,  and  to-morrow  in  the  same  mental  grasp — to  think 
how  they  might  apply  the  gifts  of  nature  to  their  own 
uses, — a  movement  was  begun  which  should  ultimately 
lead  to  civilization. 

Long  indeed  must  have  been  the  ages  required  for  the 
development  of  this  rudest  primitive  community  into  the 
civilization  revealed  to  us  by  the  most  ancient  tablets  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  After  spoken  language  was  developed, 
and  after  the  rude  representation  of  ideas  by  visible  marks 
drawn  to  resemble  them  had  long  been  practiced,  some 
Cadmus  must  have  invented  an  alphabet.  When  the  use 
of  written  language  was  thus  introduced,  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  ceased  to  be  confined  to  the  range  of  the  human 
voice,  and  it  became  possible  for  master  minds  to  extend 
their  influence  as  far  as  a  written  message  could  be  carried. 
Then  were  communities  gathered  into  provinces;  provinces 
into  kingdoms;  kingdoms  into  the  great  empires  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Then  arose  a  stage  of  civilization  which  we  find 
pictured  in  the  most  ancient  records, — a  stage  in  which 
men  were  governed  by  laws  that  were  perhaps  as  wisely 
adapted  to  their  conditions  as  our  laws  are  to  ours, — in 
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which  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  rudely  observed,  and 
striking  occurrences  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  nation. 

Vast  was  the  progress  of  knowledge  during  the  interval 
between  these  empires  and  the  century  in  which  modern 
science  began.  Yet,  if  I  am  right  in  making  a  distinction 
between  the  slow  and  regular  steps  of  progress,  each  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  out  of  that  which  preceded  it,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  mind  at  some  fairly  definite  epoch  into  an 
entirely  new  sphere  of  activity,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  only  one  such  epoch  during  the  entire  interval.  This 
was  when  abstract  geometrical  reasoning  commenced,  and 
astronomical  observations  aiming  at  precision  were  re¬ 
corded,  compared,  and  discussed.  Closely  associated  with 
it  must  have  been  the  construction  of  the  forms  of  logic. 
The  radical  difference  between  the  demonstration  of  a 
theorem  of  geometry  and  the  reasoning  of  every-day  life 
which  the  masses  of  men  must  have  practiced  from  the 
beginning,  and  which  few  even  to-day  ever  get  beyond, 
is  so  evident  at  a  glance  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  advance  is  that,  by  one  of 
those  antinomies  of  the  human  intellect  of  which  examples 
are  not  wanting  even  in  our  own  time,  the  development  of 
abstract  ideas  preceded  the  concrete  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena.  When  we  reflect  that  in  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  the  science  of  space  was  brought  to  such  logical 
perfection  that  even  to-day  its  teachers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  practicability  of  any  great  improvement  upon  it,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  a  very  slight  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Greeks  would 
have  led  to  the  beginning  of  natural  science.  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  very  purity  and  perfection  which  was  aimed 
at  in  their  system  of  geometry  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
extension  or  application  of  its  methods  and  spirit  to  the 
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field  of  nature.  One  example  of  this  is  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  In  modern  teaching  the  idea  of  magnitude  as  gen¬ 
erated  by  motion  is  freely  introduced.  A  line  is  described 
by  a  moving  point;  a  plane  by  a  moving  line;  a  solid  by 
a  moving  plane.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  singular  that 
this  conception  finds  no  place  in  the  Euclidian  system. 
But  we  may  regard  the  omission  as  a  mark  of  logical 
purity  and  rigor.  Had  the  real  or  supposed  advantages 
of  introducing  motion  into  geometrical  conceptions  been 
suggested  to  Euclid,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  replied 
that  the  theorems  of  space  are  independent  of  time;  that 
the  idea  of  motion  necessarily  implies  time,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  would  be  to  introduce 
an  extraneous  element  into  geometry. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  contempt  of  the  ancient  phil¬ 
osophers  for  the  practical  application  of  their  science, 
which  has  continued  in  some  form  to  our  own  time,  and 
which  is  not  altogether  unwholsome,  was  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  same  direction.  The  result  was  that,  in  keeping 
geometry  pure  from  ideas  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  it 
failed  to  form  what  might  otherwise  have  been  the  basis 
of  physical  science.  Its  founders  missed  the  discovery  that 
methods  similar  to  those  of  geometric  demonstration  could 
be  extended  into  other  and  wider  fields  than  that  of  space. 
Thus  not  only  the  development  of  applied  geometry,  but 
the  reduction  of  other  conceptions  to  a  rigorous  mathe¬ 
matical  form  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Astronomy  is  necessarily  a  science  of  observation  pure 
and  simple,  in  which  experiment  can  have  no  place  except 
as  an  auxiliary.  The  vague  accounts  of  striking  celestial 
phenomena  handed  down  by  the  priests  and  astrologers 
of  antiquity  were  followed  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  by 
observations  having,  in  form  at  least,  a  rude  approach  to 
precision,  though  nothing  like  the  degree  of  precision  that 
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the  astronomers  of  to-day  would  reach  with  the  naked  eye, 
aided  by  such  instruments  as  he  could  fashion  from  the 
tools  at  the  command  of  the  ancients. 

The  rude  observations  commenced  by  the  Babylonians 
were  continued  with  gradually  improving  instruments, — 
first  by  the  Greeks  and  afterward  by  the  Arabs, — but  the 
results  failed  to  afford  any  insight  into  the  true  relation 
of  the  earth  to  the  heavens.  What  was  most  remarkable 
in  this  failure  is  that,  to  take  a  first  step  forward  which 
would  have  led  on  to  success,  no  more  was  necessary  than 
a  course  of  abstract  thinking  vastly  easier  than  that  re¬ 
quired  for  working  out  the  problems  of  geometry.  That 
space  is  infinite  is  an  unexpressed  axiom,  tacitly  assumed 
by  Euclid  and  his  successors.  Combining  this  with  the 
most  elementary  consideration  of  the  properties  of  the 
triangle,  it  would  be  seen  that  a  body  of  any  given  size 
could  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  in  space  as  to  appear 
to  us  like  a  point.  Hence  a  body  as  large  as  our  earth, 
which  was  known  to  be  a  globe  from  the  time  that  the 
ancient  Phoenicians  navigated  the  Mediterranean,  if  placed 
in  the  heavens  at  a  sufficient  distance,  would  look  like  a 
star.  The  obvious  conclusion  that  the  stars  might  be  bodies 
like  our  globe,  shining  either  by  their  own  light  or  by 
that  of  the  sun,  would  have  been  a  first  step  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  system  of  the  world. 

There  is  historic  evidence  that  this  deduction  did  not 
wholly  escape  the  Greek  thinkers.  It  is  true  that  the  critical 
student  will  assign  little  weight  to  the  current  belief  that 
the  vague  theory  of  Pythagoras — that  fire  was  at  the  center 
of  all  things — implies  a  conception  of  the  heliocentric 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  But  the  testimony  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  confused  though  it  is  in  form,  leaves  no  serious 
doubt  that  Aristarchus  of  Samos  not  only  propounded  the 
view  that  the  earth  revolves  both  on  its  own  axis  and 
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around  the  sun,  but  that  he  correctly  removed  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  this  theory  by  adding  that 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  was  infinitely  greater  than 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  Even  the  world  of 
philosophy  was  not  yet  ready  for  this  conception,  and,  so 
far  from  seeing  the  reasonableness  of  the  explanation,  we 
find  Ptolemy  arguing  against  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
grounds  which  careful  observations  of  the  phenomena 
around  him  would  have  shown  to  be  ill-founded. 

Physical  science,  if  we  can  apply  that  term  to  an  un¬ 
coordinated  body  of  facts,  was  successfully  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times.  Something  must  have  been  known  of 
the  properties  of  metals,  and  the  art  of  extracting  them 
from  their  ores  must  have  been  practiced,  from  the  time 
that  coins  and  medals  were  first  stamped.  The  properties 
of  the  most  common  compounds  were  discovered  by  al¬ 
chemists  in  their  vain  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
but  no  actual  progress  worthy  of  the  name  rewarded  the 
practitioners  of  the  black  art. 

Perhaps  the  first  approach  to  a  correct  method  was  that 
of  Archimedes,  who  by  much  thinking  worked  out  the  law 
of  the  lever,  reached  the  conception  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  demonstrated  the  first  principles  of  hydrostatics.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  extend  his  researches  into 
the  phenomena  of  motion,  whether  spontaneous  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  force.  The  stationary  condition  of  the  human 
intellect  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  not 
until  the  time  of  Leonardo  was  any  substantial  advance 
made  on  his  discovery.  To  sum  up  in  one  sentence  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  ancient  and  medieval  science, 
we  see  a  notable  contrast  between  the  precision  of  thought 
implied  in  the  construction  and  demonstration  of  geo¬ 
metrical  theorems  and  the  vague  indefinite  character  of 
the  ideas  of  natural  phenomena  generally,  a  contrast  which 
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did  not  disappear  until  the  foundations  of  modern  science 
began  to  be  laid. 

We  should  miss  the  most  essential  point  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  medieval  and  modern  learning  if  we  looked 
upon  it  as  mainly  a  difference  either  in  the  precision  or 
the  amount  of  knowledge.  The  development  of  both  of 
these  qualities  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
slow  and  gradual,  but  sure.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
any  one  generation,  or  even  any  one  century,  would  have 
seen  the  complete  substitution  of  exact  for  inexact  ideas. 
Slowness  of  growth  is  as  inevitable  in  the  case  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  in  that  of  a  growing  organism.  The  most  essential 
point  of  difference  is  one  of  those  seemingly  slight  ones, 
the  importance  of  which  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook.  It 
was  like  the  drop  of  blood  in  the  wrong  place,  which  some 
one  has  told  us  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  phil¬ 
osopher  and  a  maniac.  It  was  all  the  difference  between 
a  living  tree  and  a  dead  one,  between  an  inert  mass  and 
a  growing  organism.  The  transition  of  knowledge  from 
the  dead  to  the  living  form  must,  in  any  complete  review 
of  the  subject,  be  looked  upon  as  the  really  great  event  of 
modern  times.  Before  this  event  the  intellect  was  bound 
down  by  a  scholasticism  which  regarded  knowledge  as  a 
rounded  whole,  the  parts  of  which  were  written  in  books 
and  carried  in  the  minds  of  learned  men.  The  student  was 
taught  from  the  beginning  of  his  work  to  look  upon  author¬ 
ity  as  the  foundation  of  his  beliefs.  The  older  the  authority 
the  greater  the  weight  it  carried.  So  effective  was  this 
teaching  that  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  individual 
men  that  they  had  all  the  opportunities  ever  enjoyed  by 
Aristotle  of  discovering  truth,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  all  his  knowledge  to  begin  with.  Advanced  as  was  the 
development  of  formal  logic,  that  practical  logic  was  want¬ 
ing  which  could  see  that  the  last  of  a  series  of  authorities, 
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every  one  of  which  rested  on  those  which  preceded  it,  could 
never  form  a  surer  foundation  for  any  doctrine  than  that 
supplied  by  its  original  propounder. 

The  result  of  this  view  of  knowledge  was  that,  although 
during  the  fifteen  centuries  following  the  death  of  the 
geometer  of  Syracuse  great  universities  were  founded  at 
which  generations  of  professors  expounded  all  the  learning 
of  their  time,  neither  professor  nor  student  ever  suspecting 
what  latent  possibilities  of  good  were  concealed  in  the  most 
familiar  operations  of  nature.  Every  one  felt  the  wind 
blow,  saw  water  boil,  and  heard  the  thunder  crash,  but 
never  thought  of  investigating  the  forces  here  at  play.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  most  acute  ob¬ 
server  could  scarcely  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  evolutionary  history 
that  four  or  five  men,  whose  mental  constitution  was  either 
typical  of  the  new  order  of  things  or  who  were  powerful 
agents  in  bringing  it  about,  were  all  born  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  four  of  them  at  least  at  so  nearly  the 
same  time  as  to  be  contemporaries. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  artistic  genius  has  charmed 
succeeding  generations,  was  also  the  first  practical  engineer 
of  his  time,  and  the  first  man  after  Archimedes  to  make  a 
substantial  advance  in  developing  the  laws  of  motion.  That 
the  world  was  not  prepared  to  make  use  of  his  scientific 
discoveries  does  not  detract  from  the  significance  which 
must  attach  to  the  period  of  his  birth. 

Shortly  after  him  was  born  the  great  navigator  whose 
bold  spirit  was  to  make  known  a  new  world,  thus  giving 
to  commercial  enterprise  that  impetus  which  was  so  power¬ 
ful  an  agent  in  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  the  thoughts 
of  men. 

The  birth  of  Columbus  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
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Copernicus,  the  first  after  Aristarchus  to  demonstrate  the 
true  system  of  the  world.  In  him  more  than  in  any  of  his 
contemporaries  do  we  see  the  struggle  between  the  old 
forms  of  thought  and  the  new.  It  seems  almost  pathetic 
and  is  certainly  most  suggestive  of  the  general  view  of 
knowledge  taken  at  that  time  that,  instead  of  claiming 
credit  for  bringing  to  light  great  truths  before  unknown, 
he  made  a  labored  attempt  to  show  that,  after  all,  there 
was  nothing  really  new  in  his  system,  which  he  claimed 
to  date  from  Pythagoras  and  Philolaus.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  curious  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  Aristarchus, 
who  I  think  will  be  regarded  by  conservative  historians  as 
his  only  demonstrated  predecessor.  To  the  hold  of  the 
older  ideas  upon  his  mind  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that 
in  constructing  his  system  he  took  great  pains  to  make  as 
little  change  as  possible  in  ancient  conceptions. 

Luther,  the  greatest  thought-stirrer  of  them  all,  prac¬ 
tically  of  the  same  generation  with  Copernicus,  Leonardo, 
and  Columbus,  does  not  come  in  as  a  scientific  investigator, 
but  as  the  great  loosener  of  chains  which  had  so  fettered 
the  intellect  of  men  that  they  dared  not  think  otherwise 
than  as  the  authorities  thought. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  advent  of  these  intellects  was  the 
invention  of  printing  with  movable  type.  Gutenberg  was 
born  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  others  credited  with  the  invention  not  many 
years  afterward.  If  we  accept  the  principle  on  which  I 
am  basing  my  argument,  that  we  should  assign  the  first 
place  to  the  birth  of  those  psychic  agencies  which  started 
men  on  new  lines  of  thought,  then  surely  was  the  fifteenth 
the  wonderful  century. 

Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  assigning  the  actors  then  born 
to  their  places,  we  are  not  narrating  history,  but  studying 
a  special  phase  of  evolution.  It  matters  not  for  us  that 
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no  university  invited  Leonardo  to  its  halls,  and  that  his 
science  was  valued  by  his  contemporaries  only  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  art  of  engineering.  The  great  fact  still  is  that 
he  was  the  first  of  mankind  to  propound  laws  of  motion. 
It  is  not  for  anything  in  Luther’s  doctrines  that  he  finds 
a  place  in  our  scheme.  No  matter  for  us  whether  they 
were  sound  or  not.  What  he  did  toward  the  evolution  of 
the  scientific  investigator  was  to  show  by  his  example  that 
a  man  might  question  the  best-established  and  most  vener¬ 
able  authority  and  still  live — still  preserve  his  intellectual 
integrity — still  command  a  hearing  from  nations  and  their 
rulers.  It  matters  not  for  us  whether  Columbus  ever  knew 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  continent.  His  work  was 
to  teach  that  neither  hydra,  chimera,  nor  abyss — neither 
divine  injunction  nor  infernal  machination — was  in  the 
way  of  men  visiting  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  the 
problem  of  conquering  the  world  reduced  itself  to  one  of 
sails  and  rigging,  hull  and  compass.  The  better  part  of 
Copernicus  was  to  direct  man  to  a  viewpoint  whence  he 
should  see  that  the  heavens  were  of  like  matter  with  the 
earth.  All  this  done,  the  acorn  was  planted  from  which 
the  oak  of  our  civilization  should  spring.  The  mad  quest 
for  gold  which  followed  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  the 
questionings  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  learned, 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  seeming  vagaries  of  a  Para¬ 
celsus,  the  fear  and  trembling  lest  the  strange  doctrine  of 
Copernicus  should  undermine  the  faith  of  centuries,  were 
all  helps  to  the  germination  of  the  seed — stimuli  to  thought 
which  urged  it  on  to  explore  the  new  fields  opening  up  to 
its  occupation.  This  given,  all  that  has  since  followed  came 
out  in  regular  order  of  development,  and  need  be  here  con¬ 
sidered  only  in  those  phases  having  a  special  relation  to  the 
purpose  of  our  present  meeting. 

So  slow  was  the  growth  at  first  that  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury  may  scarcely  have  recognized  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era.  Torricelli  and  Benedetti  were  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  after  Leonardo,  and  Galileo,  the  first  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  upon  his  theory,  was  born  more  than  a 
century  after  him.  Only  two  or  three  men  appeared  in  a 
generation  who,  working  alone,  could  make  real  progress 
in  discovery,  and  even  these  could  do  little  in  leavening 
the  minds  of  their  fellow  men  with  the  new  ideas. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  agent 
which  all  experience  since  that  time  shows  to  be  necessary 
to  the  most  productive  intellectual  activity  was  wanting. 
This  was  the  attraction  of  like  minds,  making  suggestions 
to  each  other,  criticising,  comparing,  and  reasoning.  This 
element  was  introduced  by  the  organization  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 

The  members  of  these  two  bodies  seem  like  ingenious 
youth  suddenly  thrown  into  a  new  world  of  interesting 
objects,  the  purposes  and  relations  of  which  they  had  to 
discover.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  questions  which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  incipient 
investigator.  One  natural  result  of  British  maritime  enter¬ 
prise  was  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  were  not  confined  to  any  continent  or  hemisphere. 
Inquiries  were  sent  all  the  way  to  Batavia  to  know 
“whether  there  be  a  hill  in  Sumatra  which  burneth  con¬ 
tinually,  and  a  fountain  which  runneth  pure  balsam.”  The 
astronomical  precision  with  which  it  seemed  possible  that 
physiological  operations  might  go  on  was  evinced  by  the 
inquiry  whether  the  Indians  can  so  prepare  that  stupefying 
herb  Datura  that  “  they  make  it  lie  several  days,  months, 
years,  according  as  they  will,  in  a  man’s  body  without 
doing  him  any  harm,  and  at  the  end  kill  him  without 
missing  an  hour’s  time.”  Of  this  continent  one  of  the 
inquiries  was  whether  there  be  a  tree  in  Mexico  that 
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yields  water,  wine,  vinegar,  milk,  honey,  wax,  thread,  and 
needles. 

Among  the  problems  before  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  those  of  physiology  and  biology  took  a  prominent 
place.  The  distillation  of  compounds  had  long  been  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  the  fact  that  the  more  spirituous  elements  of 
certain  substances  were  thus  separated  naturally  led  to  the 
question  whether  the  essential  essences  of  life  might  not 
be  discoverable  in  the  same  way.  In  order  that  all  might 
participate  in  the  experiments,  they  were  conducted  in  open 
session  of  the  Academy,  thus  guarding  against  the  danger 
of  any  one  member  obtaining  for  his  exclusive  personal  use 
a  possible  elixir  of  life.  A  wide  range  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  including  cats,  dogs,  and  birds  of 
various  species,  were  thus  analyzed.  The  practice  of  dis¬ 
section  was  introduced  on  a  large  scale.  That  of  the 
cadaver  of  an  elephant  occupied  several  sessions,  and  was 
of  such  interest  that  the  monarch  himself  was  a  spectator. 

To  the  same  epoch  with  the  formation  and  first  work 
of  these  two  bodies  belongs  the  invention  of  a  mathematical 
method  which  in  its  importance  to  the  advance  of  exact 
science  may  be  classed  with  the  invention  of  the  alphabet 
in  its  relation  to  the  progress  of  society  at  large.  The  use 
of  algebraic  symbols  to  represent  quantities  had  its  origin 
before  the  commencement  of  the  new  era,  and  gradually 
grew  into  a  highly  developed  form  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  that  era.  But  this  method  could  represent 
quantities  only  as  fixed.  It  is  true  that  the  elasticity  in¬ 
herent  in  the  use  of  such  symbols  permitted  of  their  being 
applied  to  any  and  every  quantity;  yet,  in  any  one  applica¬ 
tion,  the  quantity  was  considered  as  fixed  and  definite.  But 
most  of  the  magnitudes  of  nature  are  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinual  variation;  indeed,  since  all  motion  is  variation,  the 
latter  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  all  phenomena.  No 
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serious  advance  could  be  made  in  the  application  of  alge¬ 
braic  language  to  the  expression  of  physical  phenomena 
until  it  could  be  so  extended  as  to  express  variation  in 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  quantities  themselves.  This  ex¬ 
tension,  worked  out  independently  by  Newton  and  Leib¬ 
nitz,  may  be  classed  as  the  most  fruitful  of  conceptions 
in  exact  science.  With  it  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
unimpeded  and  continually  accelerated  progress  of  the  last 
two  centuries. 

The  feature  of  this  period  which  has  the  closest  relation 
to  the  purpose  of  our  coming  together  is  the  seemingly 
unending  subdivision  of  knowledge  into  specialties,  many 
of  which  are  becoming  so  minute  and  so  isolated  that  they 
seem  to  have  no  interest  for  any  but  their  few  pursuers. 
Happily  science  itself  has  afforded  a  corrective  for  its  own 
tendency  in  this  direction.  The  careful  thinker  will  see 
that  in  these  seemingly  diverging  branches  common  ele¬ 
ments  and  common  principles  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  light.  There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  methods 
of  research,  and  of  deduction,  which  are  common  to  large 
branches,  or  to  the  whole  of  science.  We  are  more  and 
more  recognizing  the  principle  that  progress  in  knowledge 
implies  its  reduction  to  more  exact  forms,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  ideas  in  language  more  or  less  mathematical. 
The  problem  before  the  organizers  of  this  Congress  was, 
therefore,  to  bring  the  sciences  together,  and  seek  for  the 
unity  which  we  believe  underlies  their  infinite  diversity. 

The  assembling  of  such  a  body  as  now  fills  this  hall  was 
scarcely  possible  in  any  preceding  generation,  and  is  made 
possible  now  only  through  the  agency  of  science  itself. 
It  differs  from  all  preceding  international  meetings  by  the 
universality  of  its  scope,  which  aims  to  include  the  whole 
of  knowledge.  It  is  also  unique  in  that  none  but  leaders 
have  been  sought  out  as  members.  It  is  unique  in  that  so 
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many  lands  have  delegated  their  choicest  intellects  to  carry 
on  its  work.  They  come  from  the  country  to  which  our 
republic  is  indebted  for  a  third  of  its  territory,  including 
the  ground  on  which  we  stand ;  from  the  land  which  has 
taught  us  that  the  most  scholarly  devotion  to  the  languages 
and  learning  of  the  cloistered  past  is  compatible  with  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  practical  application  of  modern  science  to  the 
arts  of  life;  from  the  island  whose  language  and  literature 
have  found  a  new  field  and  a  vigorous  growth  in  this 
religion ;  from  the  last  seat  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire ; 
from  the  country  which,  remembering  a  monarch  who 
made  an  astronomical  observation  at  the  Greenwich  Ob¬ 
servatory,  has  enthroned  science  in  one  of  the  highest 
places  in  its  government;  from  the  peninsula  so  learned 
that  we  have  invited  one  of  its  scholars  to  come  and  tell 
us  of  our  own  language;  from  the  land  which  gave  birth 
to  Leonardo,  Galileo,  Torricelli,  Columbus,  Volta — what 
an  array  of  immortal  names! — from  the  little  republic  of 
glorious  history  which,  breeding  men  rugged  as  its  eternal 
snowpeaks,  has  yet  been  the  seat  of  scientific  investigation 
since  the  day  of  the  Bernoullis ;  from  the  land  whose  heroic 
dwellers  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  ocean  itself  to  protect 
it  against  invaders,  and  which  now  makes  us  marvel  at  the 
amount  of  erudition  compressed  within  its  little  area;  from 
the  nation  across  the  Pacific,  which,  by  half  a  century  of 
unequaled  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  evolutionary  science  through 
demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  theory  that  the  most 
ancient  races  are  doomed  to  be  left  in  the  rear  of  the 
advancing  age — in  a  word,  from  every  great  centre  of 
intellectual  activity  on  the  globe  I  see  before  me  eminent 
representatives  of  that  world  advance  in  knowledge  which 
we  have  met  to  celebrate.  May  we  not  confidently  hope 
that  the  discussions  of  such  an  assemblage  will  prove  preg- 
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nant  of  a  future  for  science  which  shall  outshine  even  its 
brilliant  past? 

Gentlemen  and  scholars  all!  You  do  not  visit  our  shores 
to  find  great  collections  in  which  centuries  of  humanity 
have  given  expression  on  canvas  and  in  marble  to  their 
hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations.  Nor  do  you  expect  institu¬ 
tions  and  buildings  hoary  with  age.  But  as  you  feel  the 
vigor  latent  in  the  fresh  air  of  these  expansive  prairies, 
which  has  collected  the  products  of  human  genius  by  which 
we  are  here  surrounded,  and,  I  may  add,  brought  us 
together;  as  you  study  the  institutions  which  we  have 
founded  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  our  own  people,  but 
of  humanity  at  large;  as  you  meet  the  men  who,  in  the 
short  space  of  one  century,  have  transformed  this  valley 
from  a  savage  wilderness  into  what  it  is  to-day — then  may 
you  find  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  past  like  yours 
by  seeing  with  prophetic  eye  a  future  world-power  of 
which  this  region  shall  be  the  seat.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  institutions  which  we  are  now  building  up, 
then  may  your  present  visit  be  a  blessing  both  to  your 
posterity  and  ours  by  making  that  power  one  for  good  to 
all  mankind.  Your  deliberations  will  help  to  demonstrate 
to  us  and  to  the  world  at  large  that  the  reign  of  law  must 
supplant  that  of  brute  force  in  the  relations  of  the  nations, 
just  as  it  has  supplanted  it  in  the  relations  of  individuals. 
You  will  help  to  show  that  the  war  which  science  is  now 
waging  against  the  sources  of  diseases,  pain,  and  miser}? 
offers  an  even  nobler  field  for  the  exercise  of  heroic  quali¬ 
ties  than  can  that  of  battle.  We  hope  that  when,  after 
your  all  too  fleeting  sojourn  in  our  midst,  you  return  to 
your  own  shores,  you  will  long  feel  the  influence  of  the 
new  air  you  have  breathed  in  an  infusion  of  increased 
vigor  in  pursuing  your  varied  labors.  And  if  a  new  im¬ 
petus  is  thus  given  to  the  great  intellectual  movement  of 
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the  past  century,  resulting  not  only  in  promoting  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  knowledge,  but  in  widening  its  field  through  new 
combinations  of  effort  on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  the  pro¬ 
jectors,  organizers,  and  supporters  of  this  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science  will  be  justified  of  their  labors. 
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Government ;  An  Old  Master  and  Other  Essays;  George  Washing¬ 
ton;  A  History  of  the  American  People .] 

WE  have  seen  the  dawn  and  the  early  morning'  hours 
of  a  new  age  in  the  writing  of  history,  and  the  morning  is 
now  broadening  about  us  into  day.  When  the  day  is  full 
we  shall  see  that  minute  research  and  broad  synthesis  are 
not  hostile  but  friendly  methods,  cooperating  toward  a 
common  end  which  neither  can  reach  alone.  No  piece 
of  history  is  true  when  set  apart  to  itself,  divorced  and 
isolated.  It  is  part  of  an  intricately  various  whole,  and 
must  needs  be  put  in  its  place  in  the  netted  scheme  of  events 
to  receive  its  true  color  and  estimation;  and  yet  it  must  be 
itself  individually  studied  and  contrived  if  the  whole  is  not 
to  be  weakened  by  its  imperfection.  Whole  and  part  are 
of  one  warp  and  woof.  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  temper 
to  realize  this  now,  and  to  come  to  happy  terms  of  harmony 
with  regard  to  the  principles  and  the  objects  which  we 
shall  hold  most  dear  in  the  pursuit  of  our  several  tasks. 

I  know  that  in  some  quarters  there  is  still  a  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of  historical 
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writing-.  Some  regard  history  as  a  mere  record  of  expe 
rience,  a  huge  memorandum  of  events,  of  the  things  donej 
attempted,  or  neglected  in  bringing  the  world  to  the  present 
stage  and  posture  of  its  affairs, — a  book  of  precedents  to 
which  to  turn  for  instruction,  correction,  and  reproof. 
Others  regard  it  as  a  book  of  interpretation,  rather,  in 
which  to  study  motive  and  the  methods  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  ideals  that  elevate  and  the  ideals  that  debase;  from 
which  we  are  to  derive  assistance,  not  so  much  in  action 
as  in  thought;  a  record  of  evolution,  in  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  find  repetitions,  and  in  reading  which  our  inquiry 
should  be  of  processes,  not  of  precedents.  The  two  views 
are  not,  upon  analysis,  so  far  apart  as  they  at  first  appear 
to  be.  I  think  that  we  shall  all  agree,  upon  reflection  and 
I  after  a  little  explanation  of  the  terms  we  use,  that  what  we 
seek  in  history  is  the  manifestation  and  development  of 
the  human  spirit,  whether  we  seek  it  in  precedents  or  in 
processes. 

All  of  the  many  ways  of  writing  history  may  be  reduced 
to  two.  There  are  those  who  write  history,  as  there  are 
those  who  read  it,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  Their 
study  is  of  plot,  their  narrative  goes  by  ordered  sequence 
and  seeks  the  dramatic  order  of  events ;  men  appear,  in 
their  view,  always  in  organized  society,  under  leaders  and 
subject  to  common  forces  making  this  way  or  that;  details 
are  for  the  intensification  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
main  movement  in  mass;  there  is  the  unity  and  the  epic 
progress  of  The  Decline  and  Fall,  or  the  crowded  but 
always  ordered  composition  of  one  of  Macaulay’s  can¬ 
vases;  cause  and  effect  move  obvious  and  majestic  upon 
the  page,  and  the  story  is  of  the  large  force  of  nations. 
This  is  history  embodied  in  “events,”  centering  in  the  large 
transactions  of  epochs  or  of  peoples.  It  is  history  in  one 
kind,  upon  which  there  are  many  variants.  History  in  the 
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other  kind  devotes  itself  to  analysis,  to  interpretation,  to 
the  illumination  of  the  transactions  of  which  it  treats  by 
lights  let  in  from  every  side.  It  has  its  own  standard  of 
measurement  in  reckoning  transactions  great  and  small, 
bases  its  assessments,  not  upon  the  numbers  involved  or 
the  noise  and  reputation  of  the  day  itself  in  which  they 
occurred,  so  much  as  upon  their  intrinsic  significance,  seen 
now  in  after  days,  as  an  index  of  what  the  obscure  men  of 
the  mass  thought  and  endured,  indications  of  the  forces 
making  and  to  be  made,  the  intimate  biography  of  daily 
thought.  Here  interest  centres,  not  so  much  in  what  hap-' 
pened  as  in  what  underlay  the  happening;  not  so  much  in 
the  tides  as  in  the  silent  forces  that  lifted  them.  Economic 
history  is  of  this  quality,  and  the  history  of  religious  be¬ 
lief,  and  the  history  of  literature,  where  it  traces  the  map 
of  opinion,  whether  in  an  age  of  certainty  or  in  an  age 
of  doubt  and  change. 

The  interest  of  history  in  both  kinds  is  essentially  the 
same.  Each  in  its  kind  is  a  record  of  the  human  spirit. 
In  one  sort  we  seek  that  spirit  manifested  in  action,  where 
effort  is  organized  upon  the  great  scale  and  leadership 
displayed.  It  stirs  our  pulses  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
mighty  forces,  whether  of  exaltation  or  of  passion,  that 
play  through  what  men  have  done.  In  the  other  sort  of 
history  we  seek  the  spirit  of  man  manifested  in  conception, 
in  the  quiet  tides  of  thought  and  emotion  making  up  the 
minor  bays  and  inlets  of  our  various  life  of  complex  cir¬ 
cumstance,  in  the  private  accumulation  of  events  which  lie 
far  away  from  the  sound  of  drum  or  trumpet  and  constitute 
no  part  of  the  pomp  of  great  affairs.  The  interest  of 
human  history  is  that  it  is  human.  It  is  a  tale  that  moves 
and  quickens  us.  We  do  not  approach  it  as  we  approach 
the  story  of  nature.  The  records  of  geology,  stupendous 
and  venerable  as  they  are,  written  large  and  small,  with 
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infinite  variety,  upon  the  faces  of  great  mountains  and  of 
shadowed  canons  or  in  the  fine  shale  of  the  valley,  buried 
deep  in  the  frame  of  the  globe  or  lying  upon  the  surface, 
do  not  hold  us  to  the  same  vivid  attention.  Human  history 
has  no  such  muniment  towers,  no  such  deep  and  ancient 
secrets,  no  such  mighty  successions  of  events  as  those  which 
the  geologist  explores ;  but  the  geologist  does  not  stir  us 
as  the  narrator  of  even  the  most  humble  dealings  of  our 
fellow  men  can  stir  us.  And  it  is  so  with  the  rest  of  the 
history  of  nature.  Even  the  development  of  animal  life, 
though  we  deem  its  evolution  part  of  ours,  seems  remote, 
impersonal,  no  part  of  any  affair  that  we  can  touch  with 
controlling  impulse  or  fashion  to  our  pleasure.  It  is  the 
things  which  we  determine  which  most  deeply  concern  us, 
our  voluntary  life  and  action,  the  release  of  our  spirits  in 
thought  and  act.  If  the  philosophers  were  to  convince  us 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  will  of  our  own  in  any  matter,  our 
interest  in  the  history  of  mankind  would  slacken  and  utterly 
change  its  face.  The  ordered  sequences  of  nature  are  out¬ 
side  of  us,  foreign  to  our  wills,  but  these  things  of  our 
own  touch  us  nearly. 

It  is  the  honorable  distinction  of  historical  writing  in 
our  day  that  it  has  become  more  broadly  and  intimately 
human.  The  instinct  of  the  time  is  social  rather  than 
political.  We  would  know  not  merely  how  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  proceed  but  also  how  society  breeds  its  forces,  how 
these  play  upon  the  individual,  and  how  the  individual 
affects  them.  Law  and  government  are  but  one  expression 
of  the  life  of  society.  They  are  regulative  rather  than 
generative,  and  historians  of  our  day  have  felt  that  in 
writing  political  and  legal  history  they  were  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  only,  not  at  the  heart  of  affairs.  The  minute  studies 
of  the  specialist  have  been  brought  about,  not  merely  by 
the  natural  exigencies  of  the  German  seminar  method  of 
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instruction,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  rising  tide  of 
doctors’  theses  has  driven  would-be  candidates  for  degrees 
to  the  high  and  dry  places,  after  all  the  rich  lowland  had 
been  covered,  but  also  by  a  very  profound  and  genuine 
change  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  history  them¬ 
selves  with  regard  to  what  should  be  the  distinctive  ma¬ 
terial  of  their  study.  Before  our  modern  day  of  specializa¬ 
tion  there  was  virtually  no  history  of  religion,  or  of  law, 
or  of  literature,  or  of  language,  or  of  art.  Fragments  of 
these  things  were,  of  course,  caught  in  the  web  of  the  old 
narratives,  but  the  great  writers  of  the  older  order  looked 
at  them  with  attention  only  when  they  emerged,  gross  and 
obvious,  upon  the  surface  of  affairs.  Law  was  part  of  the 
movement  of  politics  or  of  the  patent  economic  forces  that 
lay  near  the  interests  of  government.  Religion  was  not 
individual  belief,  but  as  it  were  the  politics  of  an  institu¬ 
tion,  of  the  church,  which  was  but  the  state  itself  in  another 
guise.  Literature  concerned  them  only  as  it  became  the 
wind  of  opinion  beating  upon  the  laboring  ship  of  state, 
or  when  some  sudden  burst  of  song  gave  a  touch  of  im¬ 
aginative  glory  to  the  domestic  annals  of  the  nation  which 
was  their  theme.  Art  came  within  their  view  only  when 
it  was  part  of  the  public  work  of  some  Pericles  or  became 
itself  part  of  the  intricate  web  of  politics,  as  in  the  Italian 
states  of  the  Renaissance.  Language  concerned  them  not 
at  all,  except  as  its  phrases  once  and  again  spoke  the  tem¬ 
per  of  an  epoch  or  its  greater  variations  betokened  the  birth 
of  new  nations. 

And  all  this  because  their  interest  was  in  affairs  of  state, 
in  the  organized  and  coordinated  efforts  of  the  body  politic, 
in  opinions  and  influences  which  moved  men  in  the  mass 
and  governed  the  actions  of  kings  and  their  ministers  of 
state  at  home  and  abroad.  In  brief,  their  interest  was  in 
“  events.”  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  examine  what 
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we  mean  by  that  much-used  word.  We  mean  always,  I 
take  it,  some  occurrence  of  large  circumstance, — no  private 
affair  transacted  in  a  corner,  but  something  observed  and 
open  to  the  public  view,  noticeable  and  known, — and  not 
fortuitous,  either,  but  planned,  concerted.  There  can, 
properly  speaking,  be  no  “  event  ”  without  organized  ef¬ 
fort  :  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  individual.  Literature  is 
excluded,  by  definition,  and  art,  and  language,  and  much 
of  religion  that  is  grounded  in  unobserved  belief,  and  all 
the  obscure  pressure  of  economic  want.  A  history  of 
“  events  ”  cannot  be  a  history  of  the  people ;  it  can  only 
be  a  history  of  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of  the  things 
which  statesmen  observe  and  act  upon. 

The  specialist  has  taught  us  that  the  deepest  things  are 
often  those  which  never  spring  to  light  in  events,  and  that 
the  breeding-ground  of  events  themselves  lies  where  the 
historian  of  the  state  seldom  extends  his  explorations.  It 
is  not  true  that  a  community  is  merely  the  aggregate  of 
those  who  compose  it.  The  parts  are  so  disposed  among 
us  that  the  minority  governs  more  often  than  the  majority. 
But  influence  and  mastery  are  subtle  things.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  from  forces  which  come  to  the  individual  out  of  the 
very  air  he  breathes :  his  life  is  compounded  as  the  lives 
of  those  about  him  are.  Their  lives  play  upon  his,  he 
knows  not  how,  and  the  opinion  he  enforces  upon  them  is 
already  more  than  half  their  own.  And  so  the  analysis 
of  the  life  of  the  many  becomes  part  of  the  analysis  of  the 
power  of  the  few — an  indispensable  part.  It  is  this  that 
the  specialist  sees.  He  sees  more.  He  sees  that  individual 
effort  as  well  as  aggregate  must  be  studied,  the  force  that 
is  in  the  man  as  well  as  the  air  that  is  in  the  community. 
The  men  who  give  voice  to  their  age  are  witnesses  to  more 
things  than  they  wot  of. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the  preface  to  the  little  volume  on  Vene- 
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tian  art,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  St.  Mark’s  Rest, 
propounds  a  theory  which  will  illuminate  my  meaning. 
“  Great  nations,”  he  says,  “  write  their  autobiographies  in 
three  manuscripts,- — -the  book  of  their  deeds,  the  book  of 
their  words,  arid  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these 
books  can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  two  others; 
but  of  the  three  the  only  quite  trustworthy  one  is  the  last. 
The  acts  of  a  nation  may  be  triumphant  by  its  good  for¬ 
tune;  and  its  words  mighty  by  the  genius  of  a  few  of  its 
children;  but  its  art  only  by  the  general  gifts  and  common 
sympathies  of  the  race.  Again,  the  policy  of  a  nation  may 
be  compelled,  and,  therefore,  not  indicative  of  its  true 
character.  Its  words  may  be  false,  while  yet  the  race  re¬ 
mains  unconscious  of  their  falsehood;  and  no  historian 
can  assuredly  detect  the  hypocrisy.  But  art  is  always  in¬ 
stinctive;  and  the  honesty  or  pretense  of  it  are  therefore 
open  to  the  day.  The  Delphic  oracle  may  or  may  not  have 
been  spoken  by  an  honest  priestess, — we  cannot  tell  by  the 
words  of  it;  a  liar  may  rationally  believe  them  a  lie,  such 
as  he  would  himself  have  spoken;  and  a  true  man,  with 
equal  reason,  may  believe  them  spoken  in  truth.  But  there 
is  no  question  possible  in  art:  at  a  glance  (when  we  have 
learned  to  read),  we  know  the  religion  of  Angelico  to  be 
sincere,  and  of  Titian,  assumed.” 

Whether  we  agree  with  all  the  dicta  of  this  interesting 
passage  or  not,  the  main  truth  of  it  is  plain.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  “  genius  of  a  few  of  its  children  ” 
suffices  to  give  a  nation  place  in  the  great  annals  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  literary  critics  would  doubtless  maintain  that  the 
book  of  a  nation’s  words  is  as  naif  and  instinctive  as  the 
book  of  its  art.  Here,  too,  the  sincere  and  natural  is  easily 
to  be  distinguished  (“when  we  have  learned  to  read”) 
from  the  sophisticated  and  the  artificial.  Plainly  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  separated  by  a  long 
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age  from  the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the 
one  is  as  perfect  a  mirror  of  the  faith  of  the  man  and  the 
manner  of  the  age  as  the  other.  But  these  questions  are 
not  of  the  present  point.  Undoubtedly  the  book  of  a 
nation’s  art  and  the  book  of  its  words  must  be  read  along 
with  the  book  of  its  deeds  if  its  life  and  character  are  to 
be  comprehended  as  a  whole;  and  another  book,  besides, — 
the  book  of  its  material  life,  its  foods,  its  fashions,  its 
manufactures,  its  temperatures  and  seasons.  In  each  of 
these  great  books  the  historian  looks  for  the  same  thing: 
the  life  of  the  day,  the  impulses  that  underlie  government 
and  all  achievement,  all  art  and  all  literature,  as  well  as  all 
statesmanship. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  specialists  who  have  so  magnified 
their  office  in  our  day  have  been  conscious  of  this  ultimate 
synthesis.  Few  of  them  have  cared  for  it  or  believe  in  it. 
They  have  diligently  spent  their  intensive  labor  upon  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  with  an  exemplary  singleness  of  mind, 
and  have  displayed,  the  while,  very  naively,  the  provincial 
spirit  of  small  farmers.  But  a  nation  is  as  rich  as  its  sub¬ 
jects,  and  this  intensive  farming  has  accumulated  a  vast 
store  of  excellent  food-stuffs.  No  doubt  the  work  would 
have  been  better  done  if  it  had  been  done  in  a  more 
catholic  spirit,  with  wider  sympathies,  amidst  horizons. 
The  broader  the  comprehension  the  more  intelligent  the 
insight.  But  we  must  not  ask  for  all  things  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  expect  our  own  perfection  by  any  other  way  than 
the  familiar  processes  of  development. 

Perhaps  we  are  near  enough  the  time  of  synthesis  and 
coordination  to  see  at  least  the  organic  order  and  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  several  special  branches  of  historical  inquiry 
which  have  been  grouped  in  this  Division  of  our  Congress. 
All  history  has  society  as  its  subject-matter;  what  we 
ponder  and  explore  is,  not  the  history  of  men,  but  the  his- 
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tory  of  man.  And  yet  our  themes  do  not  all  lie  equally 
close  to  the  organic  processes  of  society.  Those  processes 
are,  of  course,  most  prominent  in  political  and  economic 
history,  least  prominent,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  lan¬ 
guage.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  organic  order  is : 
Politics,  economics,  religion,  law,  literature,  art,  language. 
So  far  as  the  question  affects  religion  and  law,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  not  clear  which  of  the  two  ought  to  take 
precedence, — in  modern  history,  certainly  law;  but  most 
history  is  not  modern,  and  in  that  greater  part  which  is  not 
modern  clearly  religion  overcrows  law  in  the  organic,  social 
process. 

I  know  that  the  word  religion,  in  this  connection  as  in 
most  others,  is  of  vague  and  mixed  significance,  covering 
a  multitude  of  sins  ;  but  so  far  as  my  present  point  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  easy  of  clarification.  Religion,  as  the  historian 
handles  it,  involves  both  a  history  of  institutions,  of  the 
church,  and  a  history  of  opinion.  As  a  history  of  opinion 
it  perhaps  lies  no  nearer  the  organic  processes  of  society 
than  does  the  history  of  literature;  but  from  the  beginning 
of  recorded  events  until  at  any  rate  the  breaking  up  of 
foundations  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  French 
Revolution,  it  concerns  the  church  as  an  institution  as 
definitely  as  the  history  of  politics,  with  its  various  records 
of  shifting  opinion,  concerns  the  state,  and  the  organic  life 
of  the  body  politic.  In  such  a  view,  religion  must  take 
precedence  of  law  in  the  organic  order  of  our  topics. 
From  the  remotest  times  of  classical  history,  when  church 
and  state,  priest  and  judge,  were  hardly  distinguishable, 
through  the  confused  Middle  Age,  in  which  popes  were 
oftentimes  of  more  authority  than  kings  and  emperors, 
down  to  the  modern  days,  when  priests  and  primates  were, 
by  very  virtue  of  their  office,  chief  politicians  in  the  plot 
of  public  policy,  the  church  has  unquestionably  played  a 
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part  second  only  to  the  state  itself  in  the  organization  and 
government  of  society,  in  the  framing  of  the  public  life. 

Law  occupies  a  place  singular  and  apart.  Its  character 
is  without  parallel  in  our  list.  It  has  no  life  of  its  own 
apart  from  the  life  of  the  state,  as  religion  has,  or  litera¬ 
ture,  or  art,  or  language.  Looked  at  as  the  lawyer  looks 
at  it,  it  is  merely  the  voice  of  the  state,  the  body  of  regula¬ 
tions  set  by  government  to  give  order  to  the  competitive 
play  of  individual  and  social  forces.  Looked  at  from  the 
historian’s  point  of  view,  it  consists  of  that  part  of  the 
social  thought  and  habit  which  has  definitely  formed  itself, 
which  has  gained  universal  acquiescence  and  recognition, 
and  which  has  been  given  sanction  and  backing  of  the  state 
itself,  a  final  formulation  in  command.  In  either  case, 
whatever  its  origin,  whether  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  law¬ 
maker  or  in  the  gradually  disclosed  and  accepted  conven¬ 
ience  of  society,  it  comes,  not  independently  and  of  itself, 
but  through  the  mouth  of  governors  and  judges  and  is  itself 
a  product  of  the  state.  But  not  of  politics,  unless  we  speak 
of  public  law,  the  smaller  part,  not  of  private,  the  greater. 
The  forces  which  created  it  are  chiefly  economic,  or  else 
social,  bred  amidst  ideas  of  class  and  privilege.  It  springs 
from  a  thousand  fountains.  Statutes  do  not  contain  all 
of  it;  and  statutes  are  themselves,  when  soundly  conceived, 
but  generalizations  of  experience.  The  truth  is  that,  while 
law  gets  its  formulation  and  its  compulsive  sanction  from 
the  political  governors  of  the  state,  its  real  life  and  source 
lie  hidden  amidst  all  of  the  various  phenomena  which  his¬ 
torians  are  called  upon  to  explore.  It  belongs  high  in  the 
list  I  have  made,  because  it  so  definitely  takes  its  form 
from  the  chief  organ  of  society. 

To  put  literature  before  art  in  the  organic  order  I  have 
suggested,  is  not  to  deny  Mr.  Ruskin’s  dictum ,  that  art 
more  than  literature  comes  “  by  the  general  gifts  and  com- 
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mon  sympathies  of  the  race,”  by  instinct  rather  than  by 
deliberation ;  it  is  only  to  say  that  more  of  what  is  passing 
through  a  nation’s  thought  is  expressed  in  its  literature 
than  in  its  art.  As  a  nation  thinks  so  it  is ;  and  the  his¬ 
torian  must  give  to  the  word  literature  a  wider  significance 
than  the  critic  would  vouchsafe.  He  must  think  not  merely 
of  that  part  of  a  nation’s  book  of  words  upon  which  its 
authors  have  left  the  touch  of  genius,  the  part  that  has 
been  made  immortal  by  the  transfiguring  magic  of  art, 
but  also  of  the  cruder  parts  which  have  served  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  now  lie  dead  upon  the  page, — the  fugitive  and 
ephemeral  pamphlets,  the  forgotten  controversies,  the  dull, 
thin  prose  of  arguments  long  ago  concluded,  old  letters, 
futile  and  neglected  pleas, — whatever  may  seem  to  have 
played  through  the  thought  of  older  days. 

Of  the  history  of  language  I  speak  with  a  great  deal  of 
diffidence.  My  own  study  of  it  was  of  narrow  scope  and 
antedated  all  modern  methods.  But  I  know  what  interest 
it  has  for  the  historian  of  life  and  opinion ;  I  know  how 
indispensable  its  help  is  in  deciphering  race  origins  and 
race  mixtures;  I  know  what  insight  it  affords  into  the 
processes  of  intellectual  development;  I  know  what  subtle 
force  it  has  had  not  only  in  moulding  men’s  thoughts,  but 
also  their  acts  and  their  aspirations  after  the  better  things 
of  hope  and  purpose.  I  know  how  it  mirrors  national  as 
well  as  individual  genius.  And  I  know  that  all  of  these 
data  of  organic  life,  whether  he  take  them  at  first  hand 
or  at  second,  throw  a  clarifying  light  upon  many  an 
obscure  page  of  the  piled  records  that  lie  upon  the  his¬ 
torian’s  table.  I  fancy  that  the  historian  who  intimately 
uses  the  language  of  the  race  and  people  of  which  he  writes 
somehow  gets  intimation  of  its  origin  and  history  into  his 
ear  and  thought  whether  he  be  a  deliberate  student  of  its 
development  or  not;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  historian 
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of  language  stands  at  his  elbow,  if  he  will  but  turn  to  him, 
with  many  an  enlightening  fact  and  suggestion  which  he 
can  ill  afford  to  dispense  withal.  It  is  significant,  as  it  is 
interesting,  that  the  students  of  language  have  here  been 
definitely  called  into  the  company  of  historians.  May  the 
alliance  be  permanent  and  mutually  profitable! 

My  moral  upon  the  whole  list  is,  that,  separated  though 
we  may  be  by  many  formal  lines  of  separation,  sometimes 
insisted  on  with  much  pedantic  punctilio,  we  are  all  part¬ 
ners  in  a  common  undertaking,  the  illumination  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men  as  associated  in  society,  the 
life  of  the  human  spirit  in  this  familiar  theatre  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  which  we  play,  so  changed  from  age  to 
age  and  yet  so  much  the  same  throughout  the  hurrying 
centuries.  Some  of  the  subjects  here  grouped  may  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  organic  processes,  others  affect  them  less 
vigorously  and  directly;  but  all  are  branches  and  parts  of 
the  life  of  society.  In  one  of  the  great  topics  we  deal  with 
there  is,  I  know,  another  element  which  sets  it  quite  apart 
to  a  character  of  its  own.  The  history  of  religion  is  not 
merely  the  history  of  social  forces,  not  merely  the  history 
of  institutions  and  of  opinions.  It  is  also  the  history  of 
something  which  transcends  our  divination,  escapes  our 
analysis, — the  power  of  God  in  the  life  of  men.  God  does, 
indeed,  deal  with  men  in  society  and  through  social  forces, 
but  he  deals  with  him  also  individually,  as  a  single  soul, 
not  lost  in  society  or  impoverished  of  his  individual  will 
and  responsibility  by  his  connection  with  the  lives  of  other 
men,  but  himself  sovereign  and  lonely  in  the  choice  of  his 
destiny.  This  singleness  of  the  human  soul,  this  several 
right  and  bounden  duty  of  individual  faith  and  choice,  to 
be  exercised  oftentimes  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  society, 
is  a  thing  no  man  is  likely  to  overlook  who  has  noted  the 
genesis  of  our  modern  liberty  or  assessed  the  forces  of 
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reform  and  regeneration  which  have  lifted  us  to  our  present 
enlightenment;  and  it  introduces  into  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion,  at  any  rate  since  the  day  of  Christ,  the  master  of 
free  souls,  an  element  which  plays  upon  society  like  an 
independent  force,  like  no  native  energy  of  its  own.  This, 
nevertheless,  like  all  things  else  that  we  handle,  comes 
into  the  sum  of  our  common  reckoning  when  we  would 
analyze  the  life  of  men  as  manifested  in  the  book  of  their 
deeds,  in  the  book  of  their  words,  in  the  book  of  their  art, 
or  in  the  book  of  their  material  arts,  consumption,  needs, 
desires;  and  the  product  is  still  organic.  Men  play  upon 
one  another  whether  as  individual  souls  or  as  political  and 
economic  partners. 

What  the  specialist  has  discovered  for  us,  whether  he 
has  always  discovered  it  for  himself  or  not,  is,  that  this 
social  product  which  we  call  history,  though  produced  by 
the  interplay  of  forces,  is  not  always  produced  by  definite 
organs  or  by  deliberation :  that,  though  a  joint  product, 
it  is  not  always  the  result  of  concerted  action.  He  has 
laid  bare  to  our  view  particular,  minor,  confluent  but  not 
conjoint  influences,  which,  if  not  individual,  are  yet  not 
deliberately  cooperative,  but  the  unstudied,  ungeneraled, 
scattered,  unassembled,  it  may  be  even  single  and  individ¬ 
ual  expression  of  motives,  conceptions,  impulses,  needs, 
desires,  which  have  no  place  within  the  ordered,  corporated 
ranks  of  such  things  as  go  by  legislation  or  the  edicts  of 
courts,  by  resolutions  of  synods  or  centred  mandates  of 
opinion,  but  spring  of  their  own  spontaneous  vigor  out  of 
the  unhusbanded  soil  of  unfenced  gardens,  the  crops  no 
man  had  looked  for  or  made  ready  to  reap.  Though  all 
soils  from  which  human  products  suck  their  sustenance 
must  no  doubt  lie  within  the  general  sovereignty  of  society, 
and  no  man  is  masterless  in  our  feudal  moral  system,  these 

things  which  have  come  to  light  by  the  labor  of  those  who 
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have  scrutinized  the  detail  of  our  lives  for  things  neglected 
have  not  been  produced  within  the  immediate  demesnes  of 
the  crown.  Historians  who  ponder  public  policy  only,  and 
only  the  acts  of  those  who  make  and  administer  law  and 
determine  the  relationships  of  nations,  like  those  who  fol¬ 
low  only  the  main  roads  of  literature  and  study  none  but 
the  greater  works  of  art,  have  therefore  passed  them  by 
unheeded,  and  so,  undoubtedly,  have  missed  some  of  the 
most  interesting  secrets  of  the  very  matters  they  had  set 
themselves  to  fathom.  Individuals,  things  happening 
obscure  and  in  a  corner,  matters  that  look  like  incidents, 
accidents,  and  lie  outside  the  observed  movements  of  af¬ 
fairs,  are  as  often  as  not  of  the  very  gist  of  controlling 
circumstances  and  will  be  found  when  fully  taken  to  pieces 
to  lie  at  the  very  kernel  of  our  fruit  of  memory. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  work  of  the  specialist 
is  now  near  enough  to  being  accomplished,  his  discoveries 
enough  completed,  enough  advertised,  enough  explained, 
his  researches  brought  to  a  sufficient  point  of  perfection. 
I  daresay  he  is  but  beginning  to  come  into  his  kingdom : 
is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  kingdom,  and  not 
merely  a  congeries  of  little  plots  of  ground,  unrelated,  un- 
neighborly  even;  and  that  as  the  years  go  by  and  such 
studies  are  more  and  more  clarified,  more  and  more  wisely 
conceived,  this  minute  and  particular  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  human  spirit  will  yield  a  yet  more  illuminat¬ 
ing  body  of  circumstances  and  serve  more  and  more  di¬ 
rectly  and  copiously  for  the  rectification  of  all  history. 
What  I  do  mean,  and  what,  I  daresay,  I  am  put  here  to  pro¬ 
claim,  is,  that  the  day  for  synthesis  has  come ;  that  no  one  of 
us  can  safely  go  forward  without  it;  that  labor  in  all  kinds 
must  henceforth  depend  upon  it,  the  labor  of  the  specialists 
no  less  than  the  labor  of  the  general  historian  who  attempts 
the  broader  generalizations  of  comment  and  narrative. 
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In  the  English-speaking  world  we  have  very  recently 
witnessed  two  interesting  and  important  attempts  at  syn¬ 
thesis  by  cooperation  in  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill’s  Social  England, 
and  Lord  Acton’s  Cambridge  Modern  History,  the  one 
now  complete,  the  other  still  in  course  of  publication.  We 
have  had  plans  and  proposals  for  a  somewhat  similarly 
constructed  history  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  hardly 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  sort  of  work  attempted  in  the 
other  series  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Aside  from  its  lists 
and  critical  estimates  of  authorities,  it  is  only  history  along 
the  ordinary  lines  done  in  monographs,  covering  topics 
every  historian  of  America  has  tried  to  cover.  Mr.  Traill’s 
volumes,  as  their  general  title  bears  evidence,  run  upon  a 
wider  field,  whose  boundaries  include  art,  literature,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  religion,  as  well  as  law  and  politics.  They  are 
broader,  at  any  rate  in  their  formal  plan,  than  Lord  Acton’s 
series,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  three  volumes  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Modern  History  already  published.  The  chapter- 
headings  in  the  Cambridge  volumes  smack  much  more 
often  of  politics  and  public  affairs  than  of  the  more  covert 
things  of  private  impulse  and  endeavor.  Their  authors 
write  generally,  however,  with  a  very  broad  horizon  about 
them  and  examine  things  usually  left  unnoted  by  historians 
of  an  earlier  age.  The  volumes  may  fairly  be  taken,  there¬ 
fore,  to  represent  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  synthesis 
of  modern  historical  studies. 

Both  Mr.  Traill’s  volumes  and  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History  are  constructed  upon  essentially  the  same  general 
plan.  The  sections  of  the  one  and  the  chapters  of  the 
other  are  monographs  pieced  together  to  make  a  tessellated 
whole.  The  hope  of  the  editors  has  been  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  carefully  formulated  instructions  and  suggestions 
issued  beforehand  to  their  corps  of  associates,  a  series  of 
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sections  conceived  and  executed,  in  some  general  sense, 
upon  a  common  model  and  suitable  to  be  worked  in  to¬ 
gether  as  parts  of  an  intelligible  and  consistent  pattern; 
and,  so  uniform  has  been  our  training  in  historical  re¬ 
search  and  composition  in  recent  years,  that  a  most  sur¬ 
prising  degree  of  success  has  attended  the  effort  after 
homogeneous  texture  in  the  narrative  and  critical  essays 
which  have  resulted;  a  degree  of  success  which  I  call  sur¬ 
prising,  not  because  I  think  it  very  nearly  complete,  but 
because  I  am  astonished  that,  in  the  circumstances,  it 
should  have  been  success  at  all  and  not  utter  failure. 

It  is  far  from  being  utter  failure;  and  yet  how  far  it  is 
also  from  being  satisfactory  success !  Allow  me  to  take, 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  these  works  are  con¬ 
structed,  my  own  experience  in  writing  a  chapter  for  the 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  United  States.  In  doing  so  I  am  far  from 
meaning  even  to  imply  any  criticism  upon  the  editors  of 
that  admirable  series,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  in¬ 
debted.  I  do  not  see  how,  without  incredible  labor,  they 
could  have  managed  the  delicate  and  difficult  business  in¬ 
trusted  to  them  in  any  other  way;  and  I  am  adducing  my 
experience  in  their  service  only  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
what  must,  no  doubt,  inevitably  be  the  limitations  and 
drawbacks  of  work  in  this  peculiar  kind.  I  can  think 
of  no  other  way  so  definite  of  assessing  the  quality  and 
serviceability  of  this  sort  of  synthesis.  I  was  asked  by 
Lord  Acton  to  write  for  his  volume  on  the  United  States 
the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  very  painful  and  important 
decade  1850-1860,  and  I  undertook  the  commission  with 
a  good  deal  of  willingness.  There  are  several  things  con¬ 
cerning  that  critical  period  which  I  like  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say.  But  I  had  hardly  embarked  upon  the  inter¬ 
esting  enterprise,  which  I  was  bidden  compass  within  thirty 
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of  the  ample  pages  of  the  Cambridge  royal  octavos,  before 
I  was  beset  by  embarrassments  with  regard  to  the  manner 
and  scope  of  treatment.  The  years  1850-1860  do  not,  of 
course,  either  in  our  own  history  or  in  any  other,  constitute 
a  decade  severed  from  its  fellows.  The  rootages  of  all 
the  critical  matters  which  then  began  to  bear  their  bitter 
fruitage  are  many  and  complex  and  run  far,  very  far,  back 
into  soil  which  I  knew  very  well  other  writers  were  farm¬ 
ing.  I  did  not  know  what  they  would  say  or  leave  unsaid, 
explain  or  leave  doubtful.  I  could  take  nothing  for 
granted ;  for  every  man’s  point  of  view  needs  its  special 
elucidation,  and  he  can  depend  upon  no  other  man  to  light 
his  path  for  him.  I  therefore  wrote  a  narrative  essay,  in 
my  best  philosophical  vein,  on  the  events  of  the  decade 
assigned  me,  in  which  I  gave  myself  a  very  free  hand  and 
took  care  to  allow  my  eye  a  wide  and  sweeping  view  upon 
every  side.  I  spoke  of  any  matter  I  pleased,  harked  back 
to  any  transaction  that  concerned  me,  recking  nothing  of 
how  long  before  the  limiting  date  1850  it  might  have 
occurred,  and  so  flung  myself  very  freely, — should  I  say 
very  insolently? — through  many  a  reach  of  country  that 
clearly  and  of  my  own  certain  knowledge  belonged  to 
others,  by  recorded  Cambridge  title.  How  was  I  to  avoid 
it?  My  co-laborers  were  not  at  my  elbow  in  my  study. 
Some  of  them  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  The 
editors  themselves  could  not  tell  me  what  these  gentlemen 
were  to  say,  for  they  did  not  know.  The  other  essays 
intended  for  the  volume  were  on  the  stocks  being  put 
together,  as  mine  was. 

I  must  conjecture  that  the  other  writers  for  that  volume 
fared  as  I  did,  and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  as 
I  did ;  and  their  experience  and  mine  is  the  moral  of  my 
criticism.  No  sort  of  cunning  joinery  could  fit  their  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  workmanship  together  into  a  single  and  con- 
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sistent  whole.  No  amount  of  uniform  type  and  sound 
binding  can  metamorphose  a  series  of  individual  essays 
into  a  book.  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  surprise,  in 
passing,  that  some  individual  historians  should  have  tried 
to  compound  and  edit  themselves  in  the  same  way,  by 
binding  together  essays  which  were  conceived  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  as  separate  wholes.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston 
furnished  us  with  a  distinguished  example  of  this  in  his 
Beginners  of  a  Nation,  whose  chapters  are  topical  and  run 
back  and  forth  through  time  and  circumstance  without 
integration  or  organic  relation  to  one  another,  treating 
again  and  again  of  the  same  things  turned  about  to  be 
looked  at  from  a  different  angle.  And  if  a  man  of  capital 
gifts  cannot  fuse  his  own  essays,  or  even  beat  and  com¬ 
press  them  into  solid  and  coherent  amalgam,  how  shall 
editors  be  blamed  who  find  the  essays  of  a  score  of  minds 
equally  intractable?  No  doubt  the  Cambridge  volumes 
are  meant  for  scholars  more  than  for  untrained  readers, 
though  Mr.  Traill’s,  I  believe,  are  not;  but  even  the  docile 
scholar,  accustomed  of  necessity  to  contrast  and  variety  in 
what  he  pores  upon  and  by  habit  very  patient  in  reconciling 
inconsistencies,  plodding  through  repetitions,  noting  varia¬ 
tions  and  personal  whimsies,  must  often  wonder  why  he 
should  thus  digest  pieces  of  other  men’s  minds  and  eat  a 
mixture  of  secondary  authorities.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
is  not  synthesis,  but  mere  juxtaposition.  It  is  not  even 
a  compounding  of  views  and  narratives.  It  is  compilation. 
There  is  no  whole  cloth,  no  close  texture,  anywhere  in  it. 
The  collected  pieces  overlap  and  are  sometimes  not  even 
stitched  together.  Events — even  events  of  critical  conse¬ 
quence — are  sometimes  incontinently  overlooked,  dropped 
utterly  from  the  narrative,  because  no  one  of  the  writers 
felt  any  particular  responsibility  for  them,  and  one  and 
another  took  it  for  granted  that  some  one  else  had 
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treated  of  them,  finding  their  inclusion  germane  and  con¬ 
venient. 

But  if  we  reject  this  sort  of  cooperation  as  unsatis¬ 
factory,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Obviously  some  sort  of 
codperation  is  necessary  in  this  various  and  almost  bound¬ 
less  domain  of  ours;  and  if  not  the  sort  Mr.  Traill  and 
Lord  Acton  planned,  what  sort  is  possible?  The  question 
is  radical.  It  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
determination  of  a  method.  It  involves  nothing  less  than 
an  examination  of  the  essential  character  and  object  of 
history, — I  mean  of  that  part  of  man’s  book  of  words 
which  is  written  as  a  deliberate  record  of  his  social  ex¬ 
perience.  What  are  our  ideals  ?  What,  in  the  last  analysis, 
do  we  conceive  our  task  to  be?  Are  we  mere  keepers  and 
transcribers  of  records,  or  do  we  write  our  own  thoughts 
and  judgments  into  our  narratives  and  interpret  what  we 
record?  The  question  may  be  simply  enough  asked,  hut 
it  cannot  be  simply  answered.  The  matter  requires  elab¬ 
oration. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  by  way  of  preliminary  test,  what 
we  should  be  disposed  to  require  of  the  ideal  historian, 
what  qualities,  what  powers,  what  aptitudes,  what  pur¬ 
poses?  Put  the  query  in  another  form,  more  concrete, 
more  convenient  to  handle:  how  would  you  critically  dis¬ 
tinguish  Mommsen’s  History  from  a  doctor’s  thesis?  By 
its  scope,  of  course;  but  its  scope  would  be  ridiculous  if  it 
were  not  for  its  insight,  its  power  to  reconceive  forgotten 
states  of  society,  to  put  antique  conceptions  into  life  and 
motion  again,  build  scattered  hints  into  systems,  and  see  a 
long  national  history  singly  and  as  a  whole.  Its  masterly 
qualities  it  gets  from  the  perceiving  eye,  the  conceiving 
mind  of  its  great  author,  his  divination  rather  than  his 
learning.  The  narrative  impresses  you  as  if  written  by 
one  who  has  seen  records  no  other  man  ever  deciphered. 
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I  do  not  think  Mommsen  an  ideal  historian.  His  habit  as 
a  lawyer  was  too  strong  upon  him :  he  wrote  history  too 
much  as  if  it  were  an  argument.  His  curiosity  as  an  anti¬ 
quarian  was  too  keen :  things  very  ancient  and  obscure  were 
more  interesting  to  him  than  the  more  commonplace  things, 
which  nevertheless  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  human  story. 
But  his  genius  for  interpretation  was  his  patent  of  nobility 
in  the  peerage  of  historians ;  he  would  not  be  great  without 
it ;  and  without  it  would  not  illustrate  my  present  thesis. 

That  thesis  is,  that,  in  whatever  form,  upon  whatever 
scale  you  take  it,  the  writing  of  history  as  distinguished 
from  the  clerical  keeping  of  records  is  a  process  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  No  historical  writer,  how  small  soever  his  plot 
of  time  and  circumstance,  ever  records  all  the  facts  that 
fall  under  his  eye.  He  picks  and  chooses  for  his  narrative, 
determines  which  he  will  dwell  upon  as  significant,  which 
put  by  as  of  no  consequence.  And  that  is  a  process  of 
judgment,  an  estimation  of  values,  an  interpretation  of  the 
matter  he  handles.  The  smaller  the  plot  of  time  he  writes 
of,  the  more  secluded  from  the  general  view  the  matters 
he  deals  with,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  error  in  his  interpreta¬ 
tion;  for  this  little  part  of  the  human  story  is  but  a  part; 
its  significance  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  whole.  It  requires 
nicer  skill,  longer  training,  better  art  and  craft  to  fit  it  to 
its  little  place  than  would  be  required  to  adjust  more  bulky 
matters,  matters  more  obviously  involved  in  the  general 
structure,  to  their  right  position  and  connections.  The 
man  with  only  common  skill  and  eyesight  is  safer  at  the 
larger,  cruder  sort  of  work.  Among  little  facts  it  requires 
an  exceeding  nice  judgment  to  pick  the  greater  and  the 
less,  prefer  the  significant  and  throw  away  only  the  neg¬ 
ligible.  The  specialist  must  needs  be  overseen  and  cor¬ 
rected  with  much  more  vigilance  and  misgiving  than  the 
national  historian  or  the  historian  of  epochs. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  histories  of  which  I  have  spoken  by  example.  They 
have  no  wholeness,  singleness,  or  integrity  of  conception. 
If  the  several  authors  who  wrote  their  section  or  chapters 
had  written  their  several  parts  only  for  the  eye  of  one  man 
chosen  guide  and  chief  among  them,  and  he,  pondering 
them  all,  making  his  own  verifications,  and  drawing  from 
them  not  only,  but  also  from  many  another  source  and 
chiefly  from  his  own  lifelong  studies,  had  constructed  the 
whole,  the  narrative  had  been  everywhere  richer,  more 
complete,  more  vital,  a  living  whole.  But  such  a  scheme 
as  that  is  beyond  human  nature,  in  its  present  jealous  con¬ 
stitution,  to  execute,  and  is  a  mere  pleasing  fancy, — if  any 
one  be  pleased  with  it.  Such  things  are  sometimes  done 
in  university  seminars,  where  masters  have  been  known  to 
use,  at  their  manifest  peril,  the  work  of  their  pupils  in 
making  up  their  published  writings ;  but  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  done  there,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  done 
anywhere  else.  At  least  this  may  be  said,  that,  if  master 
workmen  were  thus  to  use  and  interpret  other  men’s  ma¬ 
terials,  one  great  and  indispensable  gain  would  be  made: 
history  would  be  coherently  conceived  and  consistently 
explained.  The  reader  would  not  himself  have  to  com¬ 
pound  and  reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  his  authors. 

I  daresay  it  seems  a  very  radical  judgment  to  say  that 
synthesis  in  our  studies  must  come  by  means  of  literary 
art  and  the  conceiving  imagination;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
otherwise  it  is  to  come.  By  literary  art,  because  interpreta¬ 
tion  cannot  come  by  crude  terms  and  unstudied  phrases  in 
writing  any  more  than  pictorial  interpretation  can  come  by 
a  crude,  unpracticed,  ignorant  use  of  the  brush  in  painting. 
By  the  conceiving  imagination,  because  the  historian  is  not 
a  clerk  but  a  seer :  he  must  see  the  thing  first  before  he  can 
judge  of  it.  Not  the  inventing  imagination,  but  the  con- 
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ceiving  imagination, — not  all  historians  have  been  careful 
to  draw  the  distinction  in  their  practice.  It  is  imagination 
that  is  needed,  is  it  not,  to  conceive  past  generations  of 
men  truly  in  their  habit  and  manner  as  they  lived?  If  not, 
it  is  some  power  of  the  same  kind  which  you  prefer  to  call 
by  another  name :  the  name  is  not  what  we  shall  stop  to 
discuss.  I  will  use  the  word  under  correction.  Nothing 
but  imagination  can  put  the  mind  back  into  the  past  ex¬ 
periences  not  its  own,  or  make  it  the  contemporary  of 
institutions  long  since  passed  away  or  modified  beyond 
recognition.  And  yet  the  historian  must  be  in  thought  and 
comprehension  the  contemporary  of  the  men  and  affairs  he 
writes  of.  He  must  also,  it  is  true,  be  something  more: 
if  he  would  have  the  full  power  to  interpret,  he  must  have 
the  offing  that  will  give  him  perspective,  the  knowledge 
of  subsequent  events  which  will  furnish  him  with  multi¬ 
plied  standards  of  judgment:  he  should  write  among 
records  amplified,  verified,  complete,  withdrawn  from  the 
mist  of  contemporary  opinion.  But  he  will  be  but  a  poor 
interpreter  if  he  have  alien  sympathies,  the  temperament 
of  one  age  when  writing  of  another,  it  may  be  contrasted 
with  his  own  in  every  point  of  preference  and  belief.  He 
needs  something  more  than  sympathy,  for  sympathy  may 
be  condescending,  pitying,  contemptuous.  Few  things  are 
more  benighting  than  the  condescension  of  one  age  for 
another,  and  the  historian  who  shares  this  blinding  senti¬ 
ment  is  of  course  unfitted  for  his  office,  which  is  not  that 
of  censor  but  that  of  interpreter.  Sympathy  there  must 
be,  and  very  catholic  sympathy,  but  it  must  be  the  sympathy 
of  the  man  who  stands  in  the  midst  and  sees,  like  one 
within,  not  like  one  without,  like  a  native,  not  like  an 
alien.  He  must  not  sit  like  a  judge  exercising  exterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  through  the  imagination  that  this  delicate  adjust- 
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ment  of  view  is  effected, — a  power  not  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  nor  yet  a  mere  faculty  of  sympathetic  appreciation,  or 
even  compounded  of  the  two,  but  mixed  of  these  with  a 
magical  gift  of  insight  added,  which  makes  it  a  thing  mere 
study,  mere  open-mindedness,  mere  coolness  and  candor  of 
judgment  cannot  attain.  Its  work  cannot  be  done  by  editor¬ 
ship  or  even  by  the  fusing  of  the  products  of  different 
minds  under  the  heat  of  a  single  genius ;  its  insight  is  with¬ 
out  rule,  and  is  exercised  in  singleness  and  independence. 
It  is  in  its  nature  a  thing  individual  and  incommunicable. 

Since  literary  art  and  this  distinctive,  inborn  genius  of 
interpretation  are  needed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  human 
story  and  must  be  married  to  real  scholarship  if  they  are 
to  be  exercised  with  truth  and  precision,  the  work  of 
making  successful  synthesis  of  the  several  parts  of  our 
labors  for  each  epoch  and  nation  must  be  the  achievement 
of  individual  minds,  and  it  might  seem  that  we  must  await 
the  slow  maturing  of  gifts  Shakespearean  to  accomplish 
it.  But,  happily,  the  case  is  not  so  desperate.  The  genius 
required  for  this  task  has  nothing  of  the  universal  scope, 
variety,  or  intensity  of  the  Shakespearean  mind  about  it. 
It  is  of  a  much  more  humble  sort  and  is,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  conferred  upon  men  of  every  generation.  There 
would  be  good  cause  to  despair  of  the  advance  of  historical 
knowledge  if  it  were  not  bestowed  with  some  liberality. 
It  is  needed  for  the  best  sort  of  analysis  and  specialization 
of  study  as  well  as  for  successful  synthesis,  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  as  well  as  for  the  general  task.  Moreover,  a  certain 
very  large  amount  of  cooperation  is  not  only  possible  but 
quite  feasible.  It  depends,  after  all,  on  the  specialists 
whether  there  shall  be  successful  synthesis  or  not.  If  they 
wish  it,  if  it  be  their  ideal,  if  they  construct  their  parts  with 
regard  to  the  whole  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  syn¬ 
thesis  will  follow  naturally  and  with  an  easy  approach  to 
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perfection;  but  if  the  specialists  are  hostile,  if  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  not  that  of  those  who  have  a  large  aim  and 
view,  if  they  continue  to  insist  on  detail  for  detail’s  sake 
and  suspect  all  generalization  of  falseness,  if  they  cannot 
be  weaned  from  the  provincial  spirit  of  petty  farmers,  the 
outlook  is  bad  enough,  synthesis  is  indefinitely  postponed. 
Synthesis  is  not  possible  without  specialization.  The  special 
student  must  always  garner,  sift,  verify.  Minute  circum¬ 
stance  must  be  examined  along  with  great  circumstance, 
all  the  background  as  well  as  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
studied,  every  part  of  human  endeavor  held  separately 
under  scrutiny  until  its  individual  qualities  and  particular 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  human  story  stand  clearly 
revealed ;  and  this  is,  of  necessity,  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
minds,  not  of  one  mind.  There  is  labor  enough  and  honor 
enough  to  go  around,  and  the  specialist  who  puts  first-rate 
gifts  into  his  task,  though  he  be  less  read,  will  not  in  the 
long  estimate  of  literature  earn  less  distinction  than  the 
general  historian.  It  is  a  question  of  the  division  and 
cooperation  of  labor:  but  it  is  more;  it  is  also  a  question 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  labor  is  done,  the  public  spirit 
that  animates  it,  the  general  aim  and  conception  that  under¬ 
lies  and  inspires  it. 

As  a  university  teacher  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
government  of  the  matter  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
professors  of  history  in  our  schools  of  higher  training. 
The  modern  crop  of  specialists  is  theirs :  they  can  plant  and 
reap  after  a  different  kind  if  they  choose.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  errors  and  narrownesses  of  specialization  are 
chiefly  due  to  vicious  methods  and  mistaken  objects  in 
the  training  of  advanced  students  of  history  in  the  uni¬ 
versities.  In  the  first  place,  if  I  may  speak  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  American  universities,  students  are  put  to 
asks  of  special  investigation  before  they  are  sufficiently 
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grounded  in  general  history  and  in  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  history  of  the  age  or  nation  of  which  they  are  set  to 
elaborate  a  part.  They  discover  too  many  things  that  are 
already  known  and  too  many  things  which  are  not  true, — 
at  any  rate,  in  the  crude  and  distorted  shape  in  which  they 
advance  them.  Other  universities  may  be  happier  than 
ours  in  their  material,  in  the  previous  training  of  the  men 
of  whom  they  try  to  make  investigators;  but  even  when 
the  earlier  instruction  of  their  pupils  has  been  more  nearly 
adequate  and  better  suited  to  what  is  to  follow,  the  training 
they  add  is  not,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  which  is 
likely  to  produce  history,  but  only  that  which  is  likely  to 
produce  doctors’  theses.  The  students  in  their  seminars 
are  encouraged,  if  they  are  not  taught,  to  prefer  the  part 
to  the  whole,  the  detail  to  the  spirit,  like  chemists  who 
should  prefer  the  individual  reactions  of  their  experiments 
to  the  laws  which  they  illustrate. 

I  should  think  the  mischievous  mistake  easy  enough  of 
correction.  It  is  quite  possible  to  habituate  students  to  a 
point  of  view,  and  to  do  so  is  often,  I  daresay,  the  best 
part  of  their  preparation.  When  they  come  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  their  training,  at  which  they  are  to  be  set 
to  learn  methods  of  investigation,  they  should  not  be  set 
first  of  all  to  the  discovery  of  elaboration  of  facts,  to  the 
filling  in  of  the  hiatuses  easily  and  everywhere  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  by  their  preceptors  at  any  rate,  in  the  previous 
study  of  detail.  They  should,  rather,  be  set  to  learn  a 
very  different  process,  the  process  of  synthesis :  to  establish 
the  relations  of  circumstances  already  known  to  the  general 
history  of  the  day  in  which  they  occured.  These  circum¬ 
stances  should  not  all  be  political  or  economic  or  legal; 
they  should  as  often  concern  religion,  literature,  art,  or  the 
development  of  language,  so  that  the  student  should  at 
once  become  accustomed  to  view  the  life  of  men  in  society 
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as  a  whole.  Heaven  knows  there  is  enough  original  work 
waiting  to  be  done  in  this  kind  to  keep  many  generations 
of  youngsters  profitably  employed.  Look  where  you  will 
in  the  field  of  modern  monographs,  and  it  is  easy  to  find 
unassociated  facts  piled  high  as  the  roofs  of  libraries. 
There  is  not  a  little  fame  as  well  as  much  deep  instruction 
to  be  got  out  of  classifying  them  and  bringing  them  into 
their  vital  relations  with  the  life  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  It  were  mere  humanity  to  relieve  them  of  their 
loneliness.  After  they  had  been  schooled  in  this  work, 
which,  believe  me,  some  one  must  do,  and  that  right 
promptly,  our  advanced  students  of  history  and  of  his¬ 
torical  method  would  be  ready  to  go  on,  if  it  were  only 
after  graduation,  after  the  fateful  doctor’s  degree,  to  the 
further  task  of  making  new  collections  of  fact,  which  they 
would  then  instinctively  view  in  their  connection  with  the 
known  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they  happened. 
Thus,  perhaps  thus  only,  will  the  spirit  and  the  practice 
of  synthesis  be  bred. 

If  this  change  should  be  successfully  brought  about, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  painful  question  of  hierarchy 
among  historians :  the  specialist  would  have  the  same  spirit 
as  the  national  historian,  would  use  the  same  power,  display 
the  same  art,  and  pass  from  the  ranks  of  artisans  to  the 
ranks  of  artists,  making  cameos  as  much  to  be  prized  as 
great  canvases  or  heroic  statues.  Until  this  happens  his¬ 
tory  will  cease  to  be  a  part  of  literature,  and  that  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  will  lose  its  influence  in  the 
world,  its  monographs  prove  about  as  vital  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  a  museum.  It  is  not  only  the  delightful  pre¬ 
rogative  of  our  studies  to  view  man  as  a  whole,  as  a  living, 
breathing  spirit,  it  is  also  their  certain  fate  that  if  they  do 
not  view  him  so,  no  living,  breathing  spirit  will  heed  them. 
We  have  used  the  wrong  words  in  speaking  of  our  art  and 
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craft.  History  must  be  revealed,  not  recorded,  conceived 
before  it  is  written,  and  we  must  all  in  our  several  degrees 
be  seers,  not  clerks.  It  is  a  high  calling  and  should  not 
be  belittled.  Statesmen  are  guided  and  formed  by  what 
we  write,  patriots  stimulated,  tyrants  checked.  Reform  and 
progress,  charity,  and  freedom  of  belief,  the  dreams  of 
artists  and  the  fancies  of  poets,  have  at  once  their  record 
and  their  source  with  us.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  fall  dull  and  pedantic,  must  not  lose  our  visions  or  cease 
to  speak  the  large  words  of  inspiration  and  guidance.  It 
were  a  shame  upon  us  to  drop  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  walk  at  the  van  and  sink  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
only  follow  after,  to  pick  up  the  scattered  traces  of  the 
marching  host  as  things  merely  to  pore  upon  and  keep. 
We  cannot  do  this.  We  will  return  to  our  traditions  and 
compel  our  fellow  historians  of  literature  to  write  of  us 
as  of  those  who  were  masters  of  a  great  art. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  NINE¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 


BY  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN  SLOANL 

[William  Milligan  Sloane,  Seth  Low  Professor  of  History,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  since  1896.  b.  November  12,  1850,  Richmond, 
Ohio.  A.B.  Columbia,  1868;  Pb.D.  Leipsic,  1876;  L.H.D.  Colum¬ 
bia,  1885;  LL.D.  Rutgers,  1900;  Princeton,  1903.  Post-graduate, 
University  of  Berlin,  1872-75;  University  of  Leipsic,  1875-76. 
Classical  Master  Newell  Institute,  1868-72.  Professor  of  Latin, 
Princeton,  1877-82;  History,  1882-96.  Member  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  Science,  American  Historical  Association,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Author  of  The  French  War  and  the 
Revolution;  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  The  French  Revolution  and 
Religious  Reform;  and  editor  of  The  American  Historical  Re¬ 
view.] 

The;  scientific  study  of  history  seeks  to  find  in  the  past 
the  means  of  determining  both  the  evolution  occurring 
under  our  eyes  and  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  No 
preconception  may  distort  the  facts;  but,  the  facts  once 
determined,  they  may  not  be  considered  except  in  the  light 
of  reason.  This  by  the  rhetorical  figure  of  “  anticipation  ” 
we  call,  the  Science  of  History.  There  is  no  claim  that  as 
yet  this  is  other  than  an  empirical  science:  we  hope  that 
one  day  it  may  become  fairly  complete;  exact,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits.  Freeman,  Morley,  Acton,  Comte,  Renan, 
Taine;  Waitz,  Ranke,  Mommsen, — these  are  some  of  the 
men  who  during  the  century  just  past  have  labored  to  make 
history  scientific.  One  and  all  they  ridiculed  the  wild  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  mere  reason  as  the  final  arbiter,  apart  from 
the  affections,  the  imagination,  and  the  moral  sense;  one 
and  all  they  distrusted  the  “  vague  and  sterile  philan¬ 
thropy,”  which  is  so  often  a  plague  to  normal  social  con¬ 
ditions.  Freethinkers  as  were  most  of  them,  yet,  liberal 
and  orthodox  alike,  they  believed  in  the  merits  and  bene- 
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factions  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  vital  factor  in  their 
science.  In  their  catholic  spirit  they  were  truly  scientific. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  scientific  study  of  history  has 
entirely  displaced  history  as  literature;  or  literary  history, 
as  many  style  it.  There  have,  indeed,  been  many  men 
of  light  and  learning,  whose  style  and  trained  imagination 
have  transmuted  history  into  literature :  there  have  been 
others  who  sought,  even  in  the  study  of  texts  and  in  the 
interpretations  of  philology,  to  secure  the  material  of 
novels,  tales,  or  poetry,  to  find  examples  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  consolation  of  contemporary  life.  For  such  works 
the  public  has  a  passion,  and  no  wonder;  with  the  delight 
of  literature  we  seem  to  combine  learning  and  education. 
We  savor  and  love  the  mixture  of  fact,  philosophy,  and 
poetry;  the  invention,  the  charm,  the  power.  Yet  this  is 
not  and  never  was  history;  something  perhaps  higher,  but 
not  history.  There  may  even  be  literary  science;  but  for 
all  that  science  is  not  literature  nor  literature  science.  These 
twain  cannot  be  made  one  flesh.  Each  may  modify  the 
other,  but  there  is  no  transmutation. 

For  the  scientific  study  of  history  we  must  have  minds 
subtle,  conscientious,  and  accurate — minds  with  a  power 
and  aptitude  for  minutiae,  with  a  patience  and  endurance 
which  know  no  bounds,  honest  minds  incapable  of  even 
self-deception,  and  in  particular  with  the  linguistic  gift  that 
makes  no  language  impossible  of  acquisition  or  foreign 
to  the  learner’s  aptitudes.  Only  for  the  mind  thus  equipped 
can  history  and  philology  be  scientific.  The  generations 
of  men  endowed  with  the  imaginative  faculty  have  seen 
and  will  ever  see,  in  the  labors  of  such  minds,  the  most 
splendid  form  of  applied  art,  the  highest  known  form  of 
prose  literature  possibly,  but  certainly  the  nearest  approach 
to  scientific  history  that  can  be  made. 

In  ours  as  in  other  disciplines  there  is  trouble;  and  the 
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trouble,  as  elsewhere,  arises  among  the  men  who  are  desti¬ 
tute,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  imaginative  power  which  is  so 
well  designated  as  the  scientific  imagination.  Honest  men 
of  this  sort,  proud  of  their  devotion  and  accuracy,  become 
pedantic,  claim  infallibility,  and  despise  all  others :  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  august  of  all  terrestrial  things, — the 
origins,  rise,  and  evolution  of  a  state,  the  supreme  social 
unit, — the  mere  investigator  secures  no  large  view  but 
becomes  a  stern,  contemptuous  materialist.  Only  worse 
than  these  are  the  ignorant  and  impatient,  who  disdain 
the  accuracy  of  truth,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  facts :  the  chain  of  causation  in  human 
affairs  they  can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate,  being 
dazzled  by  speculation,  imagery,  and  rhetoric.  Shallow 
and  inaccurate,  they  prate  about  history  as  literature,  and 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
much  strife  about  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
could  be  science  in  history.  The  question  now  is :  How 
much  science  and  of  what  kind  is  there  in  history?  As 
some  help  toward  a  reply,  we  are  forced  to  an  historical 
retrospect  of  the  efforts  to  secure  and  apply  a  method. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  period 
when  history  was  born  anew  into  the  realm  of  science. 
The  reason  given  is  that  it  coincided  with  the  final  over¬ 
throw  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  the  chief  names  adduced  in 
proof  are  these  of  Vico  (1668-1744),  Gibbon  (1737-94), 
Voltaire  (1694-1778),  and  Burke  (1729-97).  It  was  felt 
that  humanity  was,  if  not  its  own  first  cause,  at  least  its 
own  demiurge,  and  men  were  determined  to  discover,  if 
possible,  what  were  the  processes  by  which  mankind  had 
formed  itself  and  made  its  home.  Without  a  doubt  there 
was  for  this  reason  a  passionate  study  of  nature,  and  it 
may  have  been  a  necessary  complement  that  both  the  statics 
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and  dynamics  of  social  phenomena  were  examined  with  a 
new  purpose  and  from  a  new  angle.  But  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  establish  this  contention  and  to  trace  an  historical 
continuity  in  the  science  of  “  histories  ”  from  then  until 
now,  there  lie  athwart  the  argument  difficulties  so  porten- . 
tous  and  so  serious  as  almost  if  not  entirely  to  vitiate  its 
conclusions. 

It  is  true  that  Vico  was  the  first  to  ask  why,  if  there  be 
a  science  of  nature,  we  have  no  science  of  history?  It  is 
consequently  true  that  he  was  the  first  historical  evolution¬ 
ist.  To  him  the  story  of  a  nation  was  the  record  of  an 
ever  completer  realization  in  fact  of  certain  remnants  of  a 
pre-natal  revelation,  of  the  primitive  concrete  notions  of 
justice,  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth:  the  development,  as 
he  phrased  it,  of  this  poetic  wisdom  into  the  occult  wisdom 
of  law  and  government,  into  the  realization  of  abstract 
and  impersonal  justice,  was  for  him  the  subject-matter  of 
history.  This  was  a  sublime  idea,  pregnant  with  great 
possibilities.  But  its  author  could  not  see  the  conclusions. 
Conceiving  of  three  stages — divine,  heroic,  and  human — 
he  announced  three  corresponding  civilizations,  ending  in 
an  unstable  democracy,  whence  society  abandoned  to  license 
always  relapses  into  barbarism,  only  to  emerge  once  more 
by  a  law  of  cycles  into  a  renewal  of  the  process.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  flat  denial  of  progress.  Moreover  Vico  never 
had  a  glimpse,  much  less  a  vision,  of  scientific  order  in  his¬ 
tory  beyond  the  record  of  a  single  folk,  and  never  conceived 
of  general  history  in  a  scientific  aspect.  Eor  these  reasons 
he  was  a  prophet  without  honor,  either  contemporaneous 
or  posthumous,  and  left  no  influence  behind  to  mould  either 
his  own  or  succeeding  ages. 

The  method  which  Voltaire  announced  was  alike  more 
simple  and  more  scientific.  It  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
most  details  of  history  are  mere  baggage,  and  that  when 
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the  lumber  of  the  antiquary,  as  Bolingbroke  called  it,  is 
disengaged  from  capital  events,  you  may  study  in  these  last 
the  vital  human  power  and  its  workings.  Wars,  diplomacy, 
and  the  personal  minutiae  of  the  political  hierarchy,  he 
relegated  to  the  garret  of  the  chronicler  and  collector :  laws, 
arts,  and  manners,  he  conceived  to  be  the  essentials  of  his¬ 
tory.  Equipped  with  this  doctrine,  he  turned  to  account 
such  portions  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare  from  literature, 
politics,  and  attacks  on  ecclesiasticism  to  the  composition 
of  philosophical  history.  By  the  sheer  force  of  historic 
doubt  he  destroyed  many  a  myth,  by  the  seductions  of  a 
graceful  style  and  the  stings  of  a  biting  sarcasm  he  rele¬ 
gated  the  millinery  of  human  life  to  the  rummage  chambers 
where  it  belongs,  and  finally  in  his  great  essay  on  manners 
he  drew  the  plan  and  established  the  proportions  for  a  con¬ 
cept  of  unity  in  history  which  in  another  land  and  age  was 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  pursuit. 

Either  he  never  knew  or  he  had  forgotten  a  vital  point. 
Jejune  and  embryonic  as  Aristotle’s  Politics  appear  when 
applied  to  our  problems,  his  experience  having  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  petty  states  of  Greece,  he  nevertheless  found 
and  set  forth  the  vital  principle  of  society  as  an  organism. 
On  this  were  based  the  ancient  concepts  of  economics.  The 
embryo  of  modern  economics  was  begotten  by  Jean  Bodin 
(1580),  a  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  formulated 
the  ideas  of  progress,  law,  and  causation  in  history.  Had 
he  combined  with  his  own  thoughts  ( M ethodus  ad  facilem 
Historiarum  Cognitionem )  the  one  great  thought  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  he  would  have  been  even  more  famous  than  he  is, 
he  would  have  been  the  father  of  scientific  history  as  well 
as  of  scientific  economics.  His  objective,  external  attitude 
toward  history  was  that  of  all  the  great,  down  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  it  was  the  basic  concept  and  starting-point 
of  Bossuet,  of  Vico,  of  Bodin,  and  even  of  Montesquieu. 
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It  was  likewise  the  radical  vice  of  Voltaire,  as  in  a  still 
higher  degree  it  was  that  of  Gibbon.  The  foundations  of 
the  social  union  may  not  be  studied  in  collection  of  his¬ 
torical,  legal,  or  even  social  facts,  nor  in  brilliant  general¬ 
izations  therefrom,  like  those  which  cause  the  pages  of 
Montesquieu  to  flash  and  scintillate.  The  true  science  of 
history  shows  us  not  merely  the  operations,  what  has  been 
called  the  “  play  and  function  ”  of  the  social  organs,  it 
exhibits  under  the  scalpel  the  organs  themselves.  Negative 
criticism  has  its  rights,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  scanty  fare  for 
the  hungry  soul,  and  the  idea  of  constructive,  productive 
criticism  was  far  better  developed  in  Thucydides  than  in 
Voltaire;  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  latter  is  that  he 
saw  in  a  glass  darkly  the  concept,  not  of  the  unity  of 
history,  but  of  European  history  as  a  totality. 

What  then  of  Gibbon;  has  he  too  been  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting?  His  erudition  was  immense, 
his  pen  facile  and  powerful,  his  grasp  gigantic  and  his 
method  sound.  Let  us  apply  the  supreme  test.  Do  scholars 
read  him?  or,  if  they  read  him,  is  it  for  any  other  motive 
than  a  learned  curiosity?  They  copiously  correct  and  an¬ 
notate  him,  and  freely  explore  the  mazes  of  his  thought : 
they  conspire  with  publishers  to  issue  new  editions  of  his 
books,  and  the  public  buys  edition  after  edition ;  but  so  like¬ 
wise  do  they  buy  edition  after  edition  of  Rollin’s  Universal 
History!  The  sets  look  well  on  the  shelves,  but  the  man 
who  reads  either  is  hard  pressed  to  kill  time.  There  is 
more  light  thrown  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  by  the  short 
treatise  of  Fustel  than  by  all  the  ponderous  and  erudite 
rhetoric  of  Gibbon.  We  have  gleaned,  not  a  few,  but  many 
facts,  which  Gibbon  had  not,  even  though  the  truth  of 
fact  is  on  all  his  pages;  his  method  struggles  to  combine 
the  ideas  of  evolution  and  of  organism,  but  his  logic  is 
after  all  felt  to  be  futile  and  his  conclusions  antiquated. 
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Like  the  other  historians  of  his  epoch,  though  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  style  is  like  that  of  the  Roman  triumph,  he  has 
not  left  to  the  world  a  “  possession  forever.”  Scholars  can 
find  all  his  information  elsewhere,  the  use  he  makes  of  it 
they  neither  admire  nor  approve.  Readers  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  have  better  use  for  their  time  than  to  peruse  the  pages 
of  an  unsympathetic  formalist,  the  eulogist  of  heathen 
effeminacy,  an  apologist  for  pagan  morality. 

In  truth,  the  eighteenth  century  is  very  remote  from  the 
nineteenth.  The  same  facts  no  longer  wear  the  same  faces, 
and  another  method  has  gradually  supplanted  that  which, 
though  respectable,  was  nevertheless  outworn.  A  restless 
evolution  renews  during  every  few  generations  all  history 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  never  halts  in  the  process.  It  is  the 
fiat  that  history  must  be  rewritten  as  knowledge  grows,  as 
epoch  succeeds  epoch.  This  is  because  readers  have  lived; 
have  lived  themselves  into  a  world  that  is  new  scientifically 
and  psychologically,  and  which  has  perspectives  of  which 
the  past  knew  nothing.  Viewed  from  the  heights  of  our 
modern  achievements  in  learning,  the  vaunted  historical 
science  of  the  eighteenth  century,  method  and  all,  seems 
little  better  than  a  dangerous  pseudo-science  like  phrenology 
or  astrology. 

The  first  reaction  against  what  was  after  all  a  phantom, 
stately  though  it  were,  sprang  rather  from  feeling  than 
from  knowledge;  it  was  a  rebound  of  logic  and  not  of 
reason.  This  premature  revolt  is  probably  best  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Niebuhr.  Though  powerful,  the  mind  of  the 
great  Danish  diplomat  was  dry  and  disdainful:  contempt¬ 
uous  of  the  practical  and  judicial.  In  his  field  of  ancient 
history  he  substituted  for  painstaking  research  and  for  con¬ 
crete  reasoning  a  method  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
a  method  which  destroyed  traditional  reality,  to  erect  in  its 
place  a  baseless  fabric  of  credulous  negations.  It  has  been 
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the  task  of  his  successors,  beginning  with  Mommsen  and 
ending  with  Taine’s  fine  treatise  on  Livy,  to  dissipate  his 
airy  structure  of  so-called  analytic  criticism.  Considerate 
as  they  have  been,  they  have  left  upright  only  a  very  few 
of  his  original  contentions,  and  these  the  least  important, 
wherewith  to  uphold,  for  shame’s  sake,  the  vanishing  re¬ 
nown  of  his  name.  The  indications  of  archaeological  dis¬ 
covery  at  this  hour  all  point  to  the  ultimate  annihilation  of 
every  principle  and  position  which  he  enunciated.  Could 
his  shade  be  seen  strolling  to-day  across  the  excavated 
Roman  Forum,  and  its  crowding  reflections  be  recorded  for 
our  benefit,  the  muttered  syllables  of  its  vanitas  vanitatum 
would  instruct  our  generation  how  superior  is  even  the 
older  notion  of  history  as  a  compound  of  poetry  and  phil¬ 
osophy  to  the  substitute,  which  merely  dissects  and  com¬ 
pares  abstractions,  which  begets  negations  and  brings  forth 
only  specious  presumptions. 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  on  dispassionate  examination, 
that  the  beginning  of  fruitfully  scientific  study  in  history, 
the  initiation  of  the  modern  method,  is  to  be  found  in 
Heeren.  Unlike  Niebuhr,  he  budded  with  new  materials. 
Beginning  as  a  philosopher,  he  applied  in  ancient  history 
the  Socratic  method,  and  discovered  that  the  states  of 
antiquity  could  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  their 
institutions  and  their  politics.  Entering  on  a  profound  in¬ 
vestigation  of  these,  he  found  them  so  interlaced  with  their 
foreign  relations  that  he  examined  under  compulsion  both 
Greece  and  Rome  in  their  connection  alike  with  Egypt  and 
with  Carthage.  Even  with  the  imperfect  information  of 
the  time,  he  brought  to  light  the  momentous  principle  of 
mutation  as  dependent  not  merely  on  outward  form  but  on 
internal  structure  (morphology).  His  is  the  vital  notion 
of  comparing  contemporary  histories  in  short  periods,  as 
opposed  to  the  elucidation  of  single  ones  in  long  succeeding 
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cycles  of  time.  For  this  is  essential  to  our  later  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  history,  without  which  no  true  science  of 
the  same,  however  rudimentary,  is  at  all  possible.  With 
a  consciousness  of  this  grand  truth  as  probably  applicable 
to  every  period  of  history,  he  essayed  it  in  following  epochs 
and  evolved  the  concept  which  revolutionary  then,  is  now 
the  corner  stone  of  modern  history,  that  of  the  state-system 
of  Europe,  the  basis  upon  which  Macaulay  erected  the  great 
reputation  which  he  deserves.  It  may  be  asserted  of  Heeren 
now,  as  was  hinted  by  a  French  critic  in  his  lifetime,  that 
he  avoided  every  pitfall  into  which  cumbrous  thoroughness 
throws  its  German  votaries,  and  escaped  every  trap  which 
over-confident  logic  sets  for  its  acrobatic  French  disciples. 

The  fine  sense  of  limit  and  proportion  exhibited  by 
Heeren  were  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  shoreless  ocean  of 
speculation  on  which  both  Herder  and  Hegel  were  sailing 
almost  simultaneously.  Alike  they  taught  that  the  earthly 
realization  of  reason  in  history  is  a  necessity,  that  whether 
by  men,  or  in  spite  of  man,  all  obstacles  are  leveled  until 
humanity,  freed  from  every  hindrance,  realizes  the  divine 
ideal.  Alike  therefore  they  landed  on  the  quicksands  of 
what  may  be  to  some  a  buoyant,  but  is  to  most  a  very 
gloomy  fatalism,  as  the  only  basis  for  progress,  being  alike 
unmindful  of  Kant’s  almost  self-evident  but  nevertheless 
glorious  declaration  that  progress  is  a  moral  product 
purely.  From  the  position  of  these  transcendentalists  the 
thought  which  has  dominated  the  latter  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  that  of  the  pure  evolutionists,  does  not 
essentially  budge  one  jot;  both  are  fatalistic.  The  latter, 
it  is  true,  have  a  concept  of  progress  antipodal  to  that  of 
their  predecessors.  They  likewise  assume,  somewhat  rashly 
it  seems  in  the  present  state  of  physics,  that  the  laws  of 
science  are  fixed  and  immutable;  in  particular,  the  taproot 
of  the  system,  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
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seems  to  sit  uneasily  on  crumbling  and  refractory  shale 
instead  of  burrowing  ever  deeper  into  fertile  soil. 

It  is  in  the  application  of  this  very  doctrine  that  their 
theory  of  history  emerges.  To  them  it  appears  that  energy 
being  constant  and  indestructible  in  the  social  as  in  the 
physical  order,  every  dynamic  element  works  necessarily  to 
associate  itself  with  others,  forming  under  internal  influence, 
by  integration,  an  organism  ever  more  and  more  complex. 
Simultaneously  and  subsequently  goes  on  the  process 
of  disintegration,  each  element  dissociating  itself  from 
others  under  external  influence,  and  forming  again  with 
other  and  like  busy  elements  new  composites,  which  in  turn 
inaugurate  the  next  stage  of  evolution  and  devolution,  of 
progress  and  decadence.  While  these  philosophers  fail  to 
find  the  secret  of  purpose  and  procedure,  yet  they  never 
entirely  abandoned  teleology,  and  some  at  least  have  lately 
returned  to  it  as  essential  to  their  thought,  for  advance 
seems  to  them  stronger  than  retreat,  constructive  stronger 
than  destructive  force. 

The  history  of  philosophy  shows  that  every  cycle  of 
thought  ends  in  some  phase  of  materialism.  There  is  at 
this  hour  such  a  school  of  Augustuluses,  and  they  have 
been  fairly  influential  in  high  places.  They  have  unraveled 
evolutionary  logic  into  what  is  an  absurdity  and  are  loosing 
the  slight  hold  they  have  had  for  a  time.  Theirs  is  not 
the  agnosticism  which  is  a  state  of  suspended  judgment, 
but  the  firm  conviction  of  the  obscurantist,  denying  the 
right  of  generalization  as  to  fact  or  principle,  scorning  the 
notion  of  ethical  values  in  history.  They  reunite  the  vicious 
circle,  joining  hands  with  Froude  and  scoffing  at  the  idea 
of  science  in  history,  even  of  an  empirical  science.  For 
them  history  is  but  a  mosaic  of  details,  without  design  or 
outline,  like  some  cathedral  windows  in  England;  patched 
and  assembled  from  the  shreds  to  which  iconoclasts  re- 
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duced  the  glorious  and  glowing  paintings  which,  by  color 
and  orderly  arrangement,  once  conveyed  noble  and  exalting 
thought.  These  are  the  haughty  disciples  of  the  mono¬ 
graph,  the  apostles  of  the  “  unprinted,”  the  missionaries 
of  chaos.  In  the  wilderness  they  seek  to  create,  their 
voice  is  heard  but  not  heeded.  Generous  youth  has  a  fine 
instinct  in  the  matter  of  barren  nonsense.  There  is  science 
in  the  sections  of  the  biologist  and  in  the  preparation  of 
them,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  science  of 
biology.  We  are  grateful  to  these  painstaking  antiquarians 
for  their  materials,  but  we  cannot  accept  the  materials  in 
place  of  the  finished  edifice. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  a  saner  evolution  than  this. 
On  Bacon’s  great  principle  have  stood  those  who  guide  and 
advance  it;  the  principle,  namely,  that  it  is  the  honor  and 
the  glory  of  history  to  trace  causes  and  their  combination 
with  effects.  The  most  commanding  characters  of  history, 
like  men  of  common  mould,  suffer  the  compulsion  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  they  cannot  control.  It  must  be  admitted 
and  duly  emphasized  that  there  is  a  mystery,  a  nature  of 
things,  which  runs  with  and  athwart  human  purpose;  that 
there  is  a  cosmic  order,  pregnant  with  a  train  of  events 
that  are  inevitable ;  there  are  relation,  proportions  and  links 
in  affairs  and  in  men,  which  are  predetermined.  This, 
when  disengaged  from  the  documents,  is  what  has  been 
designated  the  weft  or  texture  of  history.  Thereon  is 
drawn  and  embroidered  by  man  the  enduring  picture  which 
is  the  historical  record.  This  is  the  view  of  history  which 
lays  emphasis  neither  on  collective  nor  on  individual  man, 
but  on  the  personal  and  race  conscience  alike  and  in  equal 
proportion.  The  law  of  moral  progress  has  always  im¬ 
posed  itself  on  societies,  and  always  will,  just  m  proportion 
as  individuals  will  that  it  shall,  and  labor  without  cease  tor 
the  purpose. 
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It  was  a  great  saying  which  Kant  uttered  when  he  said : 
By  struggle  and  effort  ought  all  human  faculties  to  perfect 
themselves ;  moral  progress  is  antecedent  to  all  other  forms 
and  the  source  of  them;  besides,  the  conquests  of  each 
generation  are  the  capital  of  the  next,  so  that  the  sole 
condition  of  human  perfectibility  is  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  society  founded  on  justice.  The  determination  to 
realize  existence  more  completely,  to  struggle  for  the  ideal, 
to  aspire  higher — the  larger  the  number  in  every  society 
who  so  feel  it,  and  so  behave,  the  more  completely  will  be 
overcome  the  apparently  insuperable  obstacles  to  advance, 
the  bondage  of  the  past  over  the  present,  the  restriction  of 
each  people  by  its  contemporaries,  the  powerful  solidarity 
of  habit,  of  creed,  and  of  inertia  among  men. 

This  is  the  view  of  historical  science  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  was  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  all  its  best  and  most  fruitful  work :  the  recognition 
of  the  evolutionary  movement,  the  exhibition  of  the  uses 
to  which  men  put  it;  the  display  of  its  organic  integration, 
the  proof  of  its  external  disintegration  by  moral  forces ; 
the  sloughing  of  refuse,  the  renewal  of  vital  powers.  This 
doctrine  may  not  pretend  to  the  high  scientific  quality  of 
some  others,  but  somehow  it  satisfies  the  master  workmen 
and  gratifies  the  aspirations,  instincts,  and  convictions  of 
readers  far  better  than  any  other.  It  is  the  view  which 
still  controls  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  activities  of  the 
best  men  in  the  highest  civilizations.  Neglecting  the  phil¬ 
osophical  “  impasse  ”  of  liberty  and  necessity,  it  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  an  imperious  demand;  that  for  the 
tangible  results  of  human  experience. 

The  fruits  of  science  being  both  a  means  of  enjoyment 
and  a  guide  to  conduct,  our  attention  has  naturally  been 
monopolized  by  the  marvelous  achievements  of  physical 
science.  This  is  incorrect  and  unjust;  the  advance  and  the 
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results  of  the  humanistic  sciences  have  been  equally  re¬ 
markable.  The  polymath  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
his  unorganized  masses  of  uncouth  learning,  would  to-day 
be  a  deformed  monstrosity,  so  far  has  erudition  spread  its 
field  and  so  profound  are  the  investigations  of  scholars. 
The  comparative  method,  without  which  modern  science 
of  any  sort  would  be  impossible,  is  itself  an  invention  of 
the  humanists.  And  I  have  heard  the  greatest  devotees  of 
pure  science  in  our  time  yearn  for  a  comparative  historian 
of  their  disciplines.  The  entire  success  of  scientific  history 
is  due  to  the  achievements  of  the  ancillary  sciences ;  as 
revolutionary  in  method  and  results  as  either  physics, 
chemistry,  or  biology.  In  particular,  history  is  the  hope¬ 
less  and  grateful  debtor  of  comparative  sociology,  phil¬ 
ology,  and  mythology,  of  comparative  religions,  folk-lore 
and  ethnology ;  and  above  all  of  comparative  archaeology. 
One  winter  spent  on  the  Nile  examining  the  unbroken  and 
unfalsified  record  of  10,000  years  in  human  evolution  under 
external  influences  is  worth  to  the  student  all  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  history,  even  when  indited  by  the  genius  of  a 
Hegel. 

By  this  vast  erudition  the  work  of  the  historian  has 
become  such  that  a  division  of  labor  is  essential.  There 
must  be  specialists  in  each  and  all  of  these  ancillary  sciences, 
and  the  historian  must  use  their  results  as  his  matter.  It 
has  become  the  categorical  imperative  of  scientific  history 
that  it  should  avail  itself  of  its  own  wherever  found.  In 
this  way  we  have  reached  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
inaccessible,  viz.,  certain  definitions  of  the  task.  We  have 
defined  the  limits,  we  have  fixed  the  basis,  we  have  as  was 
shown  in  another  connection  proved  the  unity,  and  we 
have  consequently  found  the  scientific  method  of  history. 
This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  further  to  discuss 
these,  but  they  are  realities.  Without  these  definitions  the 
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advance  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been  as 
futile  as  that  of  the  eighteenth. 

Let  us  turn  and  illustrate  these  contentions  in  consider¬ 
ing  four  great  names  of  our  epoch :  perhaps  not  the  great¬ 
est,  but  types  at  least  of  the  best  in  four  great  lands.  The 
names  are  those  of  Macaulay,  Ranke,  Taine,  and  Bancroft. 
Once  and  for  all  let  us  say  of  each  and  every  one  of  them 
that  he  was  a  man  of  immense  erudition ;  of  perfect  good 
faith ;  of  enormous,  tireless,  patient  industry ;  of  trained 
and  chastened  intellect;  fully  aware  of  the  canons  of  his¬ 
torical  science  and  determined  to  use  them  in  his  work. 
Each  of  them,  moreover,  marks  a  stage  and  a  quality  of 
advance,  which  are  not  merely  noteworthy,  but  essential 
to  our  purpose. 

The  greatest  German  and  the  greatest  French  historians 
have  paid  homage  to  Macaulay  as  certainly  the  foremost 
English  historian,  as  possibly  the  greatest  of  all  historians 
since  Thucydides,  who,  of  course,  in  other  respects  the 
peer  of  the  modern,  far  surpasses  him  in  philosophic  in¬ 
sight.  It  is  this  weakness  of  Macaulay  which  is  his 
strength.  He  is  distinctly,  avowedly,  a  man  of  his  time 
and  place;  British  of  the  British,  and  more  than  that  a 
Victorian  Englishman,  an  admirer  of  wealth  and  rank, 
proud  of  his  country  as  the  best  on  earth.  It  is  the  pleasant 
England  of  his  day  which  interests  him,  as  it  interested 
alike  his  own  countrymen  and  the  contemporary  world. 
Setting  out  to  explain  this  joyous  land,  he  found  and  his 
readers  found  that  the  fascinating  riddle  of  its  existence 
could  be  read  clearest  in  the  light  of  the  Whig  movements 
then  continuing,  of  the  policies  of  which  he  himself  was 
an  eminent  supporter.  Not  in  any  sense  a  philosopher,  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it  was  not  an  analyzed  and  dissected  truth, 
not  an  abstraction,  but  a  cognizable  reality,  to  be  known  and 
judged  by  the  exercise  of  wholesome  common  sense. 
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Heeren,  as  we  said  earlier,  had  set  forth  the  characters 
of  the  scientific  history  which  reckons  with  the  peoples,  the 
colonies,  the  economics,  the  commerce  of  the  world.  This 
had  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  British 
Empire.  Macaulay  likewise  knew  that,  to  be  complete, 
history  must  take  account  of  the  whole  earth  within  the 
limits  of  its  period.  These  conceptions  the  English  his¬ 
torian  with  magisterial  power  incorporated  in  his  work — 
the  opening  chapters  are  masterpieces  of  historical  gen¬ 
eralization.  But  his  genuis  went  further,  it  took  scientific 
history  from  the  university  into  the  home;  for  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  illustrations,  were  so  clear  and  so  interwoven 
with  the  tale  that  plain  men  felt  as  if  they  had  a  vision 
of  grandeur  not  vouchsafed  hitherto  to  them  or  to  their 
predecessors. 

For  years  the  volumes  of  Macaulay  sold  in  England  as 
no  other  book  sold,  and  in  America  the  numbers  of  copies 
distributed  were  second  in  number  only  to  those  of  the 
Bible.  There  was  not  an  important  language  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  into  which  the  glowing  pages  were  not  translated, 
and  in  many  there  were  several  rival  translations.  The 
truth  was  made  so  clear  and  was  so  manifestly  the  truth 
that  the  reading  world  felt  a  firm  foundation  beneath  its 
feet.  That  the  author  was  avowedly  utilitarian,  openly  a 
British  patriot,  and  intensely  a  Whig  partisan  only  served 
to  create  the  effective  chiaroscuro  in  which  all  his  work 
was  done.  He  had  been  so  unwearied  a  student  of  folk¬ 
song  and  folk-lore  that  he  made  himself  what  is  now  called 
in  art  “  a  primitive  ”  in  his  conception  and  understanding 
of  the  commonplace,  in  his  admiration  of  the  homely. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  either 
the  phrase  or  the  notion,  was  known  to  Macaulay.  For 
him  the  plain  truth  was  the  truth.  In  addition,  the  state 
was  for  him  no  god,  mysterious  and  omnipotent;  it  was 
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a  secular  association  existing  only  to  assure  the  equality 
of  citizens  before  the  law,  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  prop¬ 
erty.  In  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  all  other  liber¬ 
ties  are  assured,  and  Macaulay  is  proud  of  that  possession 
because  he  sees  in  it  the  honor  of  man  and  of  men.  He  is 
a  patriot  because  he  has  inherited  this  honor  from  an 
ancestry  which  suffered  for  it.  Taine,  who  gives  solid 
reasons  for  his  opinion,  thinks  Macaulay  proved  all  he  said 
as  forcibly  and  directly  as  he  stated  it,  thus  giving  the 
simple,  every-day  man  an  unshakable  confidence.  He  not 
only  takes  testimony,  he  weighs  the  veracity  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  witnesses  for  the  public  judgment.  Having 
erected  on  this  foundation  a  set  of  plain  principles,  he  draws 
self-evident  conclusions  and  in  his  generalization  he  shows 
every  rung  of  the  ladder  as  he  climbs.  His  style  and  dis¬ 
cussion  are  direct  and  cumulative;  the  current  carries  him 
and  his  reader  right  onward  in  a  straight  line,  gathering 
ever  greater  force  until  the  flood  is  as  impetuous  as  the 
Amazon  and  like  it,  too,  as  broad  as  the  sea.  Facts,  ideas, 
explanations,  the  enormous  mass  of  scientific  material,  all 
are  clad  in  a  style  which,  though  harking  back  to  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Plautus,  and  Livy,  to  Petrach,  Dante,  and  Milton, 
contains  an  elusive  something  which  is  born  from  none 
of  these,  such  is  its  sweeping  passion,  its  irresistible 
eloquence. 

This  was  not  inspiration,  it  was  art :  the  result  of  infinite 
painstaking  and  a  set  purpose.  On  a  first  rough  draft  he 
interlined,  erased,  corrected,  inverted,  restored,  elaborated, 
until,  as  in  Balzac's  proof,  the  original  was  overlaid  with 
a  mass  of  words  illegible  to  all  except  the  author,  who  then 
at  his  leisure  wrote  his  printer’s  copy  in  a  fine,  bold,  con¬ 
fident  hand.  Prescott  saw  a  few  of  these  original  foolscap 
sheets  and  says  no  one  could  form  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  labor  that  one  of  them  represents.  With  the 
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serenity  of  a  great  soul,  with  a  religious  faith  in  the  power 
of  truth ;  confident,  like  Cervantes,  that  history  was  sacred 
because  where  truth  is,  there  is  God,  he  carried  his  own 
conviction  into  the  millions  of  readers  who  were  fascinated 
by  his  art.  This  art  was  impersonal,  precise,  even  cold, 
because  it  was  based  on  accuracy,  on  the  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  contemporaries,  and  not  evolved  like  that  of  Carlyle 
and  Froude  from  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness. 

Macaulay’s  contribution  to  the  science  of  history  was 
twofold :  the  knowledge,  the  insight,  and  the  sympathy, 
such  as  were  not  possible  in  the  revolutionary  epoch  pre¬ 
ceding  his,  an  epoch  when,  as  his  predecessors  said,  “  hearts 
rejoice  or  bleed  ”  as  contemporary  events  illume  the  past 
with  a  light  “  from  the  flames  of  Tophet  ”  in  Carlyle’s 
lurid  phrase, — this,  and  secondly,  the  ripened  fruit  for 
present  use,  progress  along  the  lines  of  tradition,  the  way 
to  preserve  and  improve  what  the  fathers  had  won. 

The  second  of  our  great  names  is  that  of  a  man  who 
was  still  more  remote  from  emotional  influence,  for  he  was 
not  a  man  of  affairs,  not  a  statesman,  not  an  acolyte  of  the 
social  hierarchy,  not  even  an  artist,  but  a  scholar,  an  in¬ 
vestigator,  and  a  teacher.  Leopold  von  Ranke  revived  the 
past  in  a  spirit  which  was  largely  that  of  an  erudite  lawyer 
without  a  case.  His  intimate  friend  was  Savigny,  and  as 
for  him  it  is  the  totality  of  law  which  had  to  be  studied 
before  further  advance  could  be  made,  so  for  Ranke  it  is 
the  totality  of  history,  carefully  studied  in  the  light  of  laws 
and  institutions,  and  in  the  proportions  of  each  part,  that 
determines  the  relative  values  of  scenes  and  events,  that 
fixes  the  style  and  structural  concepts  of  historical  descrip¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction.  When  Froude’s  wild  theory  as 
to  Henry  VIII’s  extraordinary  matrimonial  conduct  was 
questioned  by  the  critics,  he  replied  in  these  very  words: 
“  The  precipitancy  with  which  Henry  acted  is  to  me  a  proof 
Vol.  I — 7 
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that  he  looked  on  matrimony  as  an  indifferent  official  act 
which  his  duty  required  at  the  moment,  and  if  this  be 
thought  a  novel  interpretation  of  his  motives  I  have  merely 
to  say  that  I  find  it  in  the  statute  book !”  Ranke  had  quite 
another  notion  of  how  official  documents  were  to  be  used, 
and  with  their  use  his  name  is  associated,  as  is  the  name 
of  scarcely  another. 

Macaulay’s  ultimate  criterion  was  not  found  in  the  edicts 
and  statutes  of  rulers,  not  in  the  correspondence  of  princes 
seeking  to  deceive  each  other  and  to  falsify  the  record;  but 
in  the  consonance  of  facts  with  the  great  events  which, 
linked  one  with  the  other  and  known  by  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  form  the  chain  of  history.  Though  he  made 
a  judicious  use  of  documents  he  had  not  the  blind  faith  in 
them  which  makes  their  devotees  ridiculous.  Nor  had 
Ranke,  though  above  all  else  he  was  a  student  of  diplomatic 
correspondence.  It  was  he  who  brought  the  archives  01 
foreign  offices  into  the  vogue  they  have  since  enjoyed 
among  historians,  his  success  being  due,  of  course,  to  his 
critical  faculties  and  his  sanity ;  for  sane  he  was,  moderate, 
modest,  and  disciplined  in  the  highest  degree.  Ranke’s 
great  renown  was  firmly  founded  on  his  use  of  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  papers,  the  hitherto  unconsidered  series  of 
reports  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Ten  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Venetian  Republic.  He  might  easily  have  been 
dazzled  by  so  unique  a  find  and  have  exaggerated  its  im¬ 
portance  out  of  all  proportion ;  but  he  knew  thoroughly  the 
times  antecedent  and  the  times  consequent  to  those  he  was 
making  his  own,  and  he  fell  into  no  errors.  The  papers 
in  hand  fixed  dates,  places,  and  circumstances,  unerringly: 
they  exhibited  the  quality,  language,  and  character  of  the 
public  business  so  as  to  permit  important  deductions;  they 
illuminated  their  age  in  the  contemporary  judgments  of 
very  shrewd  observers.  But  Ranke  never  dreamed  that 
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they  revealed  motives,  except  by  induction:  nor  that  they 
determined  the  great  central  channel  of  events.  With  the 
plodding  industry  of  an  antiquary  he  felt,  groped,  peered 
around  and  in  the  obscure  corners  of  his  material  and 
bi  ought  forth  little  particles  of  fact  which,  when  properly 
assembled  with  the  great  facts,  made  possible  the  tracing 
of  sequence  and  the  revelation  of  design. 

Philosophically  Ranke  was  inclined  to  Hegelianism.  To 
the  relations  of  a  people  with  its  habitat  he  paid  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  his  famous  contemporary  Curtius;  the  work  of 
Buckle  and  the  physical  side  of  history  were  indifferent 
to  him.  It  was  the  cosmic  process  with  which  he  was 
mainly  concerned,  the  working  of  a  universal  spirit  as 
revealed  by  outward  manifestations.  Of  this  he  strove  to 
be  a  dispassionate,  intelligent  onlooker  and  an  accurate, 
sympathetic  observer;  a  faithful  recorder,  whether  the  rec¬ 
ord  lends  itself  to  literature  or  not,  and  in  his  hands  for 
the  most  part  it  did  not.  Nowhere  in  his  voluminous  writ¬ 
ings  is  there  any  passage  which  rises  to  the  heights  reached 
by  Mommsen  in  his  description  of  Caesar.  Profound  as 
was  the  scholarship  of  the  latter,  he  was  an  avowed  ad¬ 
vocate  of  imperialism,  the  cause  for  which  he  spent  his  life, 
and  so  at  times  his  passion  lifted  him  to  sublimity:  the 
sober  Ranke  trod  the  solid  earth.  His  was  not  merely  the 
science  of  detail  like  that  of  Mommsen,  it  was  an  orderly 
array  both  of  thoughts  and  of  thoughts  about  thoughts, 
as  well  as  a  marshaling  of  facts.  For  this  reason  his 
attempts  at  a  universal  history  bear  the  stamp  of  creative 
art.  It  is  as  an  historical  architect  that  he  becomes  ap¬ 
proximately  an  artist;  not  in  rhetoric,  imagination,  or 
enthusiasm.  Neither  an  interpreter  nor  a  critic,  his  style 
is  clear,  his  characters  forcibly  modeled,  his  definition 
exact.  He  is  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  for  prudence  is  his 
forte  and  his  foible.  It  is  thus  that  he  raises  the  spirit  of 
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each  successive  age  and  reveals,  one  by  one,  the  hidden 
springs  of  action.  His  philosophical  dogma  cannot  always 
restrain  him,  and  there  are  pages  of  his  which  are  master¬ 
pieces,  not  only  in  historical  reconstruction,  but  in  historical 
divination. 

Extremes  meet  in  the  world  of  history  as  elsewhere. 
This  is  seen  when  Taine  avows  himself  a  disciple  of 
Macaulay,  as  he  virtually  does  in  print  and  frequently  did 
in  private  conversation.  Antipodal  in  every  respect  to  the 
Englishman,  the  Frenchman  yet  admired  Macaulay  as  the 
representative  of  everything  which  France  and  Taine  were 
not.  The  great  French  historian  was  an  embodied  con¬ 
tradiction,  having  been  justly  styled  a  poet-logician  and 
considered  to  possess  a  philosophic  imagination.  What 
he  openly  admired  in  England  were  its  social  stratification, 
its  sturdy  Protestant  common  sense,  its  passion  for  liberty 
and  for  the  traditions  of  its  history,  its  boisterous,  proud, 
and  energetic  spirit.  For  Latin,  Celtic,  ecclesiastical, 
Roman  England  he  had  a  contemptuous  disdain :  it  was 
the  England  of  Macaulay  which  was  the  country  of  his 
soul.  But  he  could  not  there  abide,  so  pitiless  and  merciless 
was  his  logic.  His  philosophical  career  began  in  Hegel, 
passed  by  way  of  Spinoza,  and  ended  in  a  positivism  com¬ 
pared  with  which  Comtism  was  a  weak  decoction.  His 
earliest  important  paper  was  the  outline  of  a  system 
whereby  the  methods  of  the  exact  sciences  could  be  applied 
to  history — and  from  the  effort  to  do  so  there  was  no  sur¬ 
cease  until  he  died.  Alone  of  the  pure  materialism,  who 
make  emotion  dependent  on  the  bodily  organism  and  on 
the  nervous  system,  he  carried  his  conviction,  amounting 
almost  to  bravado,  into  the  realm  of  practice.  Others  have 
sketched  systems,  he  dared  to  apply  that  which  he  evolved. 
He  was  the  physiological  psychologist  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  world.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  struggled  to 
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the  ridge  of  the  universe  of  man  only  to  fall  over  it  into 
a.  gulf  of  complete  helplessness.  Avowedly  not  a  pessimist, 
certainly  not  an  optimist,  his  studied  attitude  of  impar¬ 
tiality  turned  into  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  and  resig¬ 
nation  which  he  could  not  conceal  and  which  seemed  to 
give  him  no  contentment ;  not  even  that  of  having  achieved. 

Yet,  as  he  marched,  he  incidentally,  like  Julius  Csesar, 
besieged  and  took  certain  flanking  citadels  in  operations 
which  have  made  the  course  of  scientific  history  much  safer 
and  surer.  His  fierce  logic  minimized  the  idea  of  common 
sense  as  the  norm  of  reference;  his  notion  of  rulers  and 
their  dispatches  rendered  him  almost  contemptous  of  state 
papers.  His  favorite  sources  were  contemporary  memoirs, 
and  these  he  used  in  great  abundance  and  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill.  What  distinguishes  him  above  others  is  his 
careful  regard  for  physical  elements  in  history  and  the 
penetrating  glimpses  he  gets  into  its  motives  by  the  study 
of  national  psychology,  clearly  mirrored  for  him  in  national 
art  and  national  literature.  His  famous  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
dominant  power  ( facnlte  maitresse )  set  forth  in  his  splen¬ 
did  essay  on  Eivy,  shows  that  individuals  in  a  nation  are 
begotten  and  controlled  by  primordial  forces  imposing  on 
all  certain  common  methods  of  thought  and  phases  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Given  the  island  home  a  Germanic  race,  with  its 
peculiar  climate  and  the  rude  plenty  which  nature  supplies, 
he  boldly  sketches  step  by  step  the  course  of  English 
thought  and  conduct  as  delineated  in  her  art,  her  letters, 
and  her  institutions.  The  race,  the  home,  the  period — 
these,  if  understood,  make  history  almost  an  exact  science 
in  the  descriptive  sense:  and  in  that  only,  for  prediction 
is  carefully  to  be  avoided;  it  is  not  the  function  of  history. 

This  judgment  is  based  on  a  passion  for  the  Exact,  and 
is  rooted  in  the  philosophy  of  sensation  to  which  Taine  was 
addicted.  As  we  know  nothing  except  by  sensation,  so 
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we  know  nothing  but  phenomena.  The  only  faculties  we 
possess,  therefore,  are  those  of  analysis  and  generalization. 
Given  the  French  people,  its  environment,  and  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  its  states,  we  can  note  every  phenomenon,  explain 
it,  and  connect  it  with  its  causes  and  its  effects.  But  we 
cannot  predict;  because,  although  we  note  the  links  we 
cannot  know  them  nor  see  how  they  are  produced : 
about  them  we  may  learn  infinitely  almost,  but  what  they 
are  and  how  they  work  we  may  never  know.  In  the  sense 
of  prediction  there  can  never  be  a  science  of  history, 
because  for  man  there  is  not  and  can  never  be  any  meta¬ 
physic  whatsoever.  It  has  been  wittily  said  that  in  Taine’s 
efforts  to  follow  the  mathematical  curves  of  his  science, 
he  generally  found  himself  off  at  a  tangent  making  delight¬ 
ful  excursions  in  the  open  spaces  of  fancy  and  of  art. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  fancy  adorns  his  logic,  that  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  intended  to  strangle  imagination,  imagination  takes 
extensive  flights ;  and,  hovering  everywhere,  induces  on  the 
stiffest  pages  a  highly  artistic  treatment  and  an  attractive 
style.  Taine’s  very  axioms  are  paradoxes:  in  the  French 
Revolution  the  orgasms  of  liberty  beget  a  despotism  fiercer 
than  that  of  the  former  days;  the  fear  of  centralization 
getting  on  the  national  nerve  created  in  the  republic  an 
organism  more  unitary  than  that  of  the  displaced  mon¬ 
archy;  the  classical  spirit  was  the  sire  of  that  abstract 
idealism  which  underlies  all  the  maladies  of  modern  French 
life.  To  this  sort  of  inverted  deduction  he  is  perfectly 
resigned.  He  is  quite  as  hopeless  in  the  sphere  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man.  It  is  the  human  beast  which  still  controls 
and  turns  the  man  into  the  “  carnivorous,  lascivious  ”  brute 
we  see  about  us  in  such  overwhelming  numbers ;  or,  at  the 
other  pole,  into  the  foolish  dreamer  with  a  “  diseased  mind 
and  disordered  body.”  His  detestation  for  what  is  loose 
and  disorderly  explains  what  is  perhaps  the  most  famous 
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of  his  paradoxes,  when  he  declared  that  in  art  he  thought 
the  sonata  was  as  beautiful  as  a  syllogism. 

These  three  historians  all  agree  that,  admitting  what  one 
of  them  would  have  called  the  necessitarian,  the  others  the 
providential  forces  of  history, — that  yet,  upon  the  tissue 
which  they  weave,  the  pattern  is  formed  by  the  will  of 
man  in  the  exercise  of  the  choice  which  is  offered  to  him 
and  in  accordance  with  his  nature.  Even  so  extreme  a 
freethinker  as  John  Morley  admits  this.  Discoursing  of 
Burke’s  analysis  of  historic  forces,  he  says :  “  History  has 
strictly  only  to  do  with  individual  men  as  the  originals,  the 
furtherers,  the  opponents,  or  the  representatives  of  some 
of  those  thousand  diverse  forces  which,  uniting  in  one  vast 
sweep,  bear  along  the  successive  generations  of  men,  as 
upon  the  broad  wings  of  sea.  winds,  to  new  and  more  fertile 
shores.”  To  originate,  to  further,  to  oppose,  to  represent, 
an  historic  force,  is  quite  a  sufficient  moral  responsibility 
wherewith  to  burden  even  the  greatest  men. 

So  far,  what  we  seem  to  recognize  as  the  basic  considera¬ 
tions  of  these  men  in  regard  to  scientific  history  are  the 
following:  The  field  must  be  considered  as  a  unit;  the1 
human  factors  are  no  longer  heroes,  kings,  warriors,  or 
diplomats,  merely  and  alone,  but  the  people  as  well,  in  all 
their  activities;  in  and  from  such  complexity  of  persons 
and  operations  it  appears  possible  to  disengage  not  relative 
but  absolute  truths  and  by  a  suitable  system  of  reasoning 
to  elucidate  principles  of  action  which  are  the  ripe  fruit 
amid  the  leafy  perplexity  of  the  boughs;  the  material  of 
history  proves  thus  to  be  the  results  of  comparative  study 
of  politics  above  all,  but  likewise  of  law,  institutions,  lan¬ 
guage,  beliefs,  race,  and  geography.  The  historian  must 
proceed  with  impartial  mind,  as  far  as  his  human  limits 
permit,  to  consider  and  use  both  the  matter  and  manner 
of  his  science,  regarding  society  as  an  organism  growing 
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from  within  under  external  influences,  which  act  some¬ 
times  as  checks,  sometimes  as  a  stimulus. 

I  venture  to  think  that  whatever  be  our  judgment  of  his 
practical  success,  the  validity  of  this  procedure  was  even 
better  and  earlier  perceived  by  an  American  pupil  of 
Heeren  than  by  any  of  the  triad  of  uncommon  men  we 
have  been  considering.  And  to  all  that  they  possessed  he 
added  another  element,  the  profound  conviction  of  God 
working  in  history;  his  reading  of  “philosophy  working 
by  examples  ”  was  “  God  working  by  examples.”  This 
was  George  Bancroft.  Contemporary  with  Macaulay, 
Ranke,  and  Taine,  he  was  their  peer  as  scholar,  philosopher, 
or  statesman.  He  had  not  perhaps  the  imagination  of  one, 
nor  the  style  of  another,  nor  the  dispassionate  judgment 
of  another.  But  he  had  the  insight  and  sympathy  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  his  age  as  Macaulay  did — the  amazing  circu¬ 
lation  of  his  volumes  in  all  lands  proved  it.  Utopian  and 
poetic  he  is,  yet  his  pages  neither  flash  nor  dazzle;  they 
commend  themselves  by  sobriety  of  argument  and  solidity 
of  research.  His  use  of  state  papers  was  as  extensive  as 
Ranke’s,  his  appreciation  of  contemporary  memoirs  was 
as  keen  as  Taine’s.  But  he  was  neither  indifferent  nor 
agnostic.  The  son  of  a  pious  Unitarian  clergyman,  he  kept 
the  Puritan  spirit  untarnished  to  the  end.  His  instinct  for 
immediacy,  for  direct  touch  with  the  springs  of  action, 
made  him  a  philosopher  from  his  youth  upward.  These 
are  his  peculiar  qualities  and  permeate  all  his  work.  With 
the  discussion  goes  the  lesson :  in  all  history,  truth  and 
justice  reign  supreme.  The  writer  of  history,  therefore, 
must  observe  two  maxims:  (1)  Distinguish  between 
original  authority  and  historical  memorials  or  aids;  by  the 
former  we  get  a  fact  recorded  at  first  hand,  by  the  second, 
a  decision  of  principle  or  authority;  (2)  represent  every 
man  from  his  own  standpoint,  judge  him  from  your  own. 
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These  acute  and  far-reaching  principles  were  enough  in 
themselves,  when  conscientiously  applied,  to  mark  his  work 
as  original. 

His  philosophy,  however,  was  quite  as  original.  His 
book  may  be  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  evolution  of 
liberty  along  the  central  axis :  this  axis  is  the  land  desig¬ 
nated  by  Providence  as  fitted  not  for  freedom’s  relative 
but  for  its  absolute  development.  Its  heterogeneous  popu¬ 
lation  brought  and  brings  from  all  other  lands  the  elements 
of  national  character,  and  by  this  compulsion  of  origins 
the  environment,  though  eliminating  all  that  cannot  be 
assimilated,  retains  all  useful  elements,  incorporating  them 
into  an  intricate  but  orderly  whole.  Hence  Bancroft’s 
studies  in  universal  history,  interjected  from  time  to  time 
as  tributaries  to  the  main  narrative,  were  written  with  a 
consummate  skill  and  a  thorough  knowledge,  which  found 
him  readers  in  every  important  tongue  and  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  As  an  exhibit  of  the  divine  order,  he 
further  holds,  history  is  an  organic  unity,  inspired  by  con¬ 
stant  forces.  Only  within  such  an  organization  does  the 
individual  secure  liberty,  since  there  alone  his  faculties  of 
will,  reason,  and  emotion  find  their  development  in  opera¬ 
tion,  with  and  against  the  consubstantial  faculties  of  other 
like  individuals.  Collective  man  determines  the  standards 
of  knowledge  and  of  conduct,  and  it  is  therefore  only  in 
a  democracy  that  the  possibility  of  human  perfectibility 
may  be  realized.  This  attitude  of  Bancroft’s  mind  may  be 
considered  as  typically  American,  and  as  the  capstone  of 
the  system  used  and  approved  by  the  nineteenth  century  in 
writing  history.  Either  a  confidence  in  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe  and  in  God  as  its  author  is  the  motive  power  of 
our  rulers,  the  greatest  contemporary  history-makers ;  or  we 
who  profess  it  and  elect  them  to  office  are  vile  hypocrites 
with  a  portion  among  the  deceits  and  mirages  of  history. 
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The  conclusions  here  presented  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
minutest  examination  bestowed  on  the  best  work  by  typical 
masters  other  than  those  we  have  named.  Further,  a  fail- 
analysis  of  their  theory,  procedure,  and  art,  will,  I  believe, 
compel  the  admission  that  if  the  age  has  won  anything  it 
has  won  everything.  Grounded  in  the  concept  of  organic 
evolution,  receptive  of  all  ancillary  learning,  jealous  of  its 
own  field  and  methods,  alert  for  typical  movements  and 
truly  great  men,  aiming  at  a  kind  of  representation  which 
is  possibly  but  not  necessarily  that  of  the  fine  arts,  history 
as  now  written  is  scientific,  not  as  a  philosophy  of  social 
evolution  nor  as  an  exact  science  of  nature,  human  or 
otherwise,  but  as  a  practical  form  of  human  biography 
drawn  and  modeled  in  correct  proportion  and  outline. 
There  is  boundless  room  for  advance  in  supplement,  com¬ 
pletion,  illustration,  but  the  plan  has  been  sketched  and 
the  basis  laid.  Some  portions  of  the  great  advance  have 
even  been  completely  shown  to  move  in  perspective  and  in 
color.  Either  this  achievement  is  all,  or  it  is  nothing  ;  and 
our  descendants  must  raze  everything  in  order  to  begin 
anew  the  weary  search  for  truth  among  the  ruins  of  the 
past. 
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tory ;  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies .] 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen. — I  feel  it  no  small 
honor  to  be  selected  for  the  prominent  duty  of  delivering 
an  opening  address  on  this  momentous  occasion.  For  we 
may  call  it  a  great  intellectual  marriage  of  Europe  with 
America,  to  which  all  the  sciences,  both  historical  and  posi¬ 
tive,  are  invited  with  equal  hospitality.  And  thus  while 
some  are  sending  their  inquiries  across  vast  realms  of  space, 
others  like  ourselves  are  reaching  back  across  millenniums 
of  time;  while  some  are  probing  the  constitution  of  the 
minutest  atoms  of  matter,  others  like  ourselves  are  explor¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  human  society.  Both  studies  are 
essential  to  the  progress  of  this  our  twentieth  century. 
For  if  the  civilized  man  differs  broadly  from  the  savage,  in 
that  he  is  in  process  of  understanding  and  controlling  the 
forces  of  nature,  he  differs  more  essentially  perhaps  in  this, 
that  he  strives  with  eager  interest  to  comprehend  the  annals 
of  the  past — the  long  struggles,  the  successes,  the  failures 
of  our  forerunners  to  emerge  from  a  condition  a  little 
higher  than  the  brute  into  a  condition  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  This  vast  study  is  of  necessity  to  be  prosecuted 
in  compartments,  if  for  no  other  reason  because  our  race 
has  been  fertile  in  devising  languages,  wherever  human 
society  began  its  organization.  Their  number  is  enormous. 
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The  best  judges,  Terrien  de  la  Couperie,  Archibald  Sayce, 
have  told  me  that  there  are  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
known,  not  to  speak  of  the  hundreds  that  may  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  And  without  knowledge  of  his  speech,  we  can 
gain  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  speaker.  Our 
happy  lot  in  this  Section  is  to  be  concerned  with  Greek — 
not  only  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  organs  of  communica¬ 
tion  ever  devised  by  man,  but  one  in  which  our  knowledge 
has  in  this  generation  attained  an  enormous  expansion,  in¬ 
somuch  that  our  investigation  of  that  people  and  its  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  as  progressive  as  any  study  that  could  be 
named.  The  number  of  new  texts  discovered  is  such  that 
no  living  man  can  know  them  all.  Each  one  of  us  that  has 
explored  has  added  scores  of  new  words  to  the  Greek  Lexi¬ 
con,  dozens  of  new  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greeks; 
and  so  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  while  the  literature  of 
the  other  great  classical  language,  Latin,  has  stood  still, 
or  gained  but  trifling  increment,  Greek  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  giving  the  lie  to  the  narrow  scientist,  who 
would  thrust  it  from  its  high  place  in  our  education,  because 
it  has  been  branded  in  the  false  jargon  of  his  crowd  as  a 
dead  language.  My  duty  here  is  to  show  you  the  relations 
which  have  grown  up  between  Greek  political  history  and 
the  sister  studies  in  our  day;  how  fruitful  researches  and 
explorations  have  told  upon  our  knowledge  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory,  and  more  especially  how  the  centuries  that  went  before 
and  those  that  followed  after  the  golden  age  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture  are  emerging  both  from  the  gray  dawn  of  obscure 
origins  and  the  lurid  twilight  of  confused  decadence,  into 
the  order  and  proper  sequence  of  rational  history.  In  at¬ 
tempting  this  huge  task  I  hope  I  may  gain  your  earnest 
attention.  I  know  you  will  vouchsafe  me  your  generous 
indulgence.  I  may  also  forewarn  you  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  Professor  Pais,  my  colleague  in  the  matter,  has 
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agreed  with  me  that  each  of  us  will  prosecute  that  branch 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  made  the  special  study  of  his 
life. 

When  I  was  a  boy  and  first  plunged  into  Greek  history, 
the  beginning  of  our  knowledge  was  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
We  were  taught  by  Niebuhr,  and  still  more  explicity  by 
Grote,  that  all  the  legends  of  the  Greeks  concerning  their 
earlier  settlements  and  expansion  were  the  mere  play  of 
fancy,  quite  possibly  pure  inventions,  in  any  case  only 
admissible  into  history  as  a  picture  of  the  national  mind  in  a 
certain  stage,  at  a  certain  epoch.  Even  the  facts  narrated 
by  Homer  were  within  the  range  of  fiction;  the  society 
which  he  painted  was  only  real  in  so  far  as  the  poet  reflected 
his  own  times  and  the  life  of  men  around  him.  And  no 
doubt  Grote  and  his  school  were  perfectly  right  that  the  un¬ 
corroborated  statements  of  legend  by  a  poet,  nay,  even  the 
early  genealogies  which  commence  with  the  gods,  are  but 
the  wreck  which  the  stream  of  time  leaves  about  some 
chance  obstacle  that  succeeds  in  staying  its  course.  Thus 
we  arrived  at  the  skepticism  of  Sir  George  Cox  and  Sir 
George  Lewis,  in  my  youth  very  active  volcanoes,  but  now 
happily  extinct,  that  no  Greek  history  is  credible  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  b.  c.;  and  I  myself  have 
contributed  my  share  in  showing  that  the  early  Olympic 
Register  was  not  the  contemporary  and  continuous  record 
of  early  facts,  but  the  fabrication  of  a  learned  theorist. 
And  this  destructive  criticism  of  mine,  bowed  aside  as  a 
paradox  when  it  appeared,  is  accepted  by  the  recent  his¬ 
torians  as  a  pretty  obvious  deduction  from  our  facts,  either 
with  or  without  the  mention  of  the  critic  who  first  ventured 
to  declare  it. 

But  have  we  now  no  corroboration  of  our  body  of  early 
Greek  legends,  and  if  we  have,  from  whence  did  we  obtain 
it  ?  The  man,  Schliemann,  who  opens  the  last  epoch  of  re- 
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search  into  early  Greek  history,  was  not  a  scholar,  or  a  man 
of  literary  habits,  but  a  man  of  enthusiasm  for  Homer,  and 
of  boundless  energy  in  carrying  out  his  mind.  He  had 
shown  his  ability  by  making  a  large  fortune  early  in  life 
out  of  nothing  but  his  brains,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  he 
made  most  of  it  in  this  country,  and  as  a  stranger,  you  have 
at  least  one  measure  of  his  talent  which  you  will  easily 
appreciate.  He  had  the  singularity  to  devote  half  of  that 
fortune  to  exploring  the  Homeric  sites,  and  thus  proving 
the  historic  value  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  And  he  went 
to  work  with  the  spade,  at  first  ignorantly,  for  he  dug  holes, 
which  is  the  most  destructive  form  of  inquiry  known,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  off  layers  or  strata  of  earth,  as  he  learned  to 
do  in  his  later  years.  He  found  less  than  he  expected  or 
believed,  so  far  as  he  hoped  to  find  and  thought  he  had 
found  the  actual  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra, 
or  any  direct  evidence  of  the  Homeric  story.  But  when 
Homer  speaks  of  the  fortified  Tiryns,  the  much  golden 
Mykenae,  the  sacred  Ilion,  Schliemann  found  far  more  than 
he  had  ever  divined;  for  he  disclosed  to  the  astonished 
Hellenists  of  his  day  a  whole  rich  primitive  civilization, 
which  subsequent  exploration  found  to  be  not  peculiar  to 
Argolis,  but  spread  over  most  of  Greece,  being  carried  by 
trade  oversea  across  the  Aegean,  and  recurring  even  in  dis¬ 
tant  Egypt.  This  Mykenaean  civilization,  as  we  now  call 
it,  is  known  by  its  handicrafts  and  arts,  above  all  by  its 
pottery,  its  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  its  beehive  tombs, 
its  elaborate  palaces.  And  so  wide  were  its  ranges  in 
transmarine  commerce,  that  we  have  found  not  only  Egyp¬ 
tian  scarabs,  but  ostrich  eggs  from  inner  Africa,  and  Baltic 
amber  among  its  treasures.  Three  questions  were  immedi¬ 
ately  raised  concerning  this  large  discovery:  first,  how  old 
was  it?  secondly,  was  it  identical  with  Homer’s  civilization, 
or  not?  And  if  not,  was  it  indeed  Greek?  Its  great  age 
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was  settled  not  merely  by  the  archaic  character  of  its  art, 
and  its  very  small  use  of  iron,  but  still  more  clearly  by  the 
occurrence  of  early  Egyptian  articles,  dating  from  about 
1400-1200  b.  c.,  and  showing  that  intercourse  of  Egypt 
with  Greece  was  far  older  than  the  Homeric  age.  There 
was  also  this  negative  evidence,  which  I  alone  had  pressed 
on  Schliemann  before  he  commenced  his  work.  I  inferred 
from  the  total  ignoring  of  Mykense  by  SEschylus,  whose 
tragedies  ought  to  have  been  enacted  there,  that  in  his  day 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  city  was  gone,  and  that  it 
had  already  then  been  long  destroyed.  I  forewarned  him 
that  he  would  find  there  no  Greek  coins  or  inscriptions.  He 
found  no  writing  of  any  sort  whatever.  But  as  we  now 
know  that  in  the  old  Cretan  remains  the  inscriptions  were 
on  clay  tablets,  which  are  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to 
rain,  I  think  it  possible  that  he  may  have  overlooked  some 
such  documents.1 

As  regards  the  correspondence  of  the  remains  with 
Homeric  pictures,  the  contrasts  seem  to  me  rather  greater 
than  the  likenesses.  The  armor  was  undoubtedly  the  model 
of  the  Homeric  weapons ;  the  tombs  have  some  Greek  feat¬ 
ures  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  question  whether  the  epoch  was 
one  of  purely  primitive  culture,  or  of  something  earlier 
passing  into  early  Greek  culture,  was  left  very  doubtful. 
A  better  knowledge  of  the  Troy  that  Schliemann  has  ex¬ 
cavated,  and  of  the  remains  of  Cnosos  in  Crete,  now  in  the 
act  of  being  recovered  for  us  by  the  zeal  and  skill  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  these  in¬ 
cunabula  of  Greek  history.  The  most  interesting  point 
regarding  the  Trojan  work  recovered  by  Schliemann  was 
its  great  rudeness,  when  compared  with  that  of  Tiryns  and 
Mykenae.  For  the  Homeric  poems  had  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  culture  of  Troy  was  fully  as  advanced  as  that  of 


1  That  is  Mr.  Arthur  Evans’s  opinion  also. 
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the  invading  Greeks.  We  owe  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld  the  further 
discovery  that  the  Ilios  of  Schliemann  was  not  the  sister 
in  time  of  Mykenae,  but  an  older  and  deeper  stratum,  and 
probably  one  thousand  years  earlier.  The  Mykensean 
stratum,  through  which  Schliemann  had  pierced  without 
recognizing  it,  was  found  on  a  higher  level  all  around 
Schliemann’s  excavations,  and  was  found  also  in  every  way 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  work  of  the  Mykensean  period. 
This  proved  that  an  enormously  old  culture  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  even 
the  Mykenaean  inherited  from  a  long  series  of  spiritual  an¬ 
cestors  the  culture  which  seems  to  us  so  archaic.1  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Mr.  Evans  not  only  tended  (as  usual)  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  general  features  of  the  Greek  legends  about 
King  Minos,  for  example,  his  sea  power,  shown  by  his  un¬ 
fortified  palace  near  the  seaboard,  but  proved  that  at  this 
early  stage  two  hitherto  unsuspected  forms  of  writing,  one 
in  rude  pictures,  the  other  in  linear  script,  were  in  use  in 
Crete,  and  doubtless  therefore  throughout  the  coasts  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  If  these  texts,  scratched  or  im¬ 
pressed  upon  clay  tablets,  and  certainly,  I  think,  not  Greek, 
are  ever  deciphered,  we  shall  know  more  clearly  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  provenance  of  the  race  that  inhabited  these 
coasts  and  islands  during  the  second  millenium  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  my  opinion  that  race  will  prove  to  be 
non-Hellenic,  and  even  non-Aryan,  so  that  the  boast  of  the 
Athenians  and  other  Greeks  that  they  were  an  indigenous 
race  will  be  once  more  refuted.2 3 

1  Under  the  lava  of  a  prehistoric  eruption  from  that  great  submarine  and  still 

active  volcano,  of  which  Santorin  and  Therasia  (the  ancient  Thera)  form  the 
outward  slopes,  there  were  found  thirty  years  ago  the  remains  of  what  was 
aptly  called  by  the  French  a  prehistoric  Pompeii — human  bones  within  rude 
houses,  with  remains  of  rude  pottery,  and  even  gold  ornaments. 

3  But  I  must  warn  you  that  excellent  authorities,  Rohde,  Reisch,  think  dif* 
ferently,  and  think  the  Mykenaean  builders  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Homeric 
Greeks.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridgeway,  in  his  most  rmarkable  unfinished 
book,  The  Early  Age  of  Greece,  while  he  maintains  that  the  earlier  race  dif¬ 
fered  materially  from  the  Achseans  of  Homer, — he  calls  them  Pelasgians, — ye) 
regards  them  as  Aryan. 
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But  here  the  historian  has  recourse  not  to  artistic  remains, 
to  pottery,  or  to  building,  but  to  the  evidence  of  the  sister 
sciences  of  anthropology,  and  still  more  of  linguistics.  The 
former  science  has  yielded  but  poor  results.  The  variety 
of  the  physical  types  of  skulls  is  such  that  we  can  only  infer 
a  great  mixture  of  races  in  Greece,  without  the  prodomi¬ 
nance  of  either  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan  types.  Such  at  least  is 
the  conclusion  of  Paul  Kretschmer,  whose  work  on  primi¬ 
tive  Greece  embodies  most  of  the  latest  knowledge.1  The 
results  of  linguistic  inquiry  are  far  more  important.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  there  are  elements,  in  the  old  Greek 
that  we  know,  still  inexplicable,  that  there  are  formations 
of  place-names  which  have  all  the  air  of  being  non-Aryan, 
Kretschmer  has  compared  the  relics  we  have  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Asia  Minor,  excluding  those  of  the  Aryan  type. 
His  conclusion  is  that  inter-related  languages  of  a  non- 
Aryan  type  were  spread  all  over  the  seaboard  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  the  features  of  these  languages  which  re¬ 
main  are  also  to  be  found  in  Hellenic  place-names.2  Hence 
the  science  of  language  warrants  us  in  assuming  that  Aryan 
invaders  found  all  over  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  an  earlier 
population  with,  if  not  unity,  at  least  kinship,  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  structure  of  their  speech,  and  therefore  probably 
not  primitive  or  savage,  but  provided  with  some  degree 
of  civilization.  Hence  the  earliest  Greek  culture,  even 
if  Cretan  and  Mykenaean  work  were  Greek,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  composite  civilization,  and  the  fascinating  task 
of  future  inquirers  will  be  to  assign  to  the  different  layers 
of  population  their  respective  shares  in  the  great  result. 
In  such  investigations  all  the  sister  sciences  must  lend  a 
hand  to  the  historian — linguistics,  anthropology',  archaeo¬ 
logy,  and  above  all  he  must  possess  that  highest  quality  in 


1  Einleit.  in  die  Gesch.  der  griech.  Sprache  (Gottingen,  1896),  cap.  n. 

2  Op.  Cit.  p.  292. 
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any  scientific  man,  the  imagination  which  combines  facts, 
which  strikes  out  theories,  which  makes  research  methodical 
by  bringing  it  under  fixed  and  leading  ideas,  which  turns 
the  valley  of  dry  bones  into  the  habitation  of  living  men. 
The  ancient  times  of  Greek  history  are  therefore  a  pro¬ 
gressive  study,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Grote  dis¬ 
carded  the  myths  as  evidence,  he  even  ignored  the  living 
testimony  of  the  everlasting  hills  and  the  many  voices  of 
the  ever-intruding  sea,  and  wrote  his  great  work  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  study.  E.  Curtius,  a  generation  later,  equipped  himself 
by  long  residence  and  travel  in  the  glens  and  fiords  of 
Greece,  and  if  in  political  understanding  he  was  far  inferior 
to  the  English  statesman,  in  picturesqueness,  and  in  his 
feeling  for  the  real  life  behind  the  myths,  he  made  a  long 
step  in  advance.  Another  generation  passes  by,  and  we 
have,  among  many  able  books,  the  newest  and  best  in  the 
history  of  Mr.  Bury.  His  opening  chapters  seem  centur¬ 
ies  ahead  of  Grote,  generations  ahead  of  Curtius.  For  in 
the  last  twenty  years  excavations  in  many  parts  of  Greece 
have  added  masses  of  new  evidence.  Egyptology  and  gen¬ 
eral  linguistics  have  contributed  their  share,  and  as  the  force 
of  genius  in  the  individual  brings  up  from  the  darkness  of 
the  sub-conscious  self  the  long-forgotten  lessons  of  the  past, 
so  the  power  of  Minos,  the  long  succession  of  human  homes 
on  the  hill  of  Ilion,  the  builders  of  the  great  fort  of  Tiryns, 
are  rising  from  prehistoric  night  into  the  morning  of  Greek 
history. 

Let  us  now  return  from  our  odyssey  into  Cimmerian 
darkness,  and  from  visiting  the  shadows  of  departed  heroes, 
to  the  shores  of  historic  Greece,  and  inquire  whether  mod¬ 
ern  genius  and  modern  industry  have  not  added  something 
to  that  more  precise  knowledge  which  we  owe  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  classical  epoch.  And  here,  too,  we  shall  find 
that  the  gain  is  momentous,  and  the  promise  of  future  in- 
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crement  fair  beyond  our  hopes.  But  that  is  so  because  our 
whole  method  of  investigation  has  been  enlarged,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  have  developed  the  relations  of  Greek  philology 
and  history  to  many  kindred  researches.  We  do  not  in¬ 
deed  grow  weary  of  analyzing  and  commenting  on  our 
Greek  historians,  though  that  process  has  been  likened  to 
the  squeezing  of  the  last  drops  of  juice  from  the  exhausted 
lemon.  But  since  we  learned  from  our  early  travelers, 
notably  from  Colonel  Leake,  that  Greek  history  must  be 
studied  in  Greece;  since  the  French  government,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  took  the  lead  in  founding  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  school  at  Athens,  the  spade  and  the  measuring-rod 
have  been  applied  to  verify  and  correct  the  narratives  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  A  crowd  of  in¬ 
scriptions  have  been  extracted  from  the  soil,  or  from  medie¬ 
val  walls  into  which  they  were  built.  The  modern  writer 
dare  not  put  his  pen  to  paper  without  searching  the  great 
collections  of  these  inscriptions,  to  which  the  learned  jour¬ 
nals  are  perpetually  adding  fresh  material.  For  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  French,  the  Germans  and  the  Greeks  have  en¬ 
dowed  their  archeological  schools,  and  produce  their  Trans¬ 
actions  in  Athens.  The  English  and  the  Americans  have 
followed  suit  with  private  enterprise,  and  so  a  large  body 
of  experts  has  been  let  loose  upon  the  country,  and  has 
added  to  the  capital  enterprise  of  Schliemann  at  Mykenae 
and  Argos  many  careful  investigations  at  Athens,  Olympia, 
Delphi,  Delos,  Megalopolis,  the  Argive  Hergeum,  and  a 
dozen  other  sites.  All  these  have  yielded  us  topographical, 
historical,  and  social  evidence  Our  difficulty  now  is  not 
only  to  find,  but  to  compass  the  evidence  which  is  accruing, 
and  which  is  scattered  through  a  number  of  learned  journals, 
such  as  the  French  Bulletin  de  correspondence  hellenique, 
the  German  Mittheilungen  des  archeologischen  Instituts, 
the  English  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  to  mention  but 
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three  out  of  many.  The  men  who  have  by  universal  con¬ 
sent  done  most  for  the  better  understanding  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory  are  not  the  Greek  professors  at  home,  but  the  brilliant 
directors  of  the  French  and  the  German  schools,  who  have 
been  able  to  indulge  their  genius  with  ample  appointments 
and  with  the  experience  of  many  years  of  splendid  industry. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  in  this  general  discourse 
to  turn  aside  to  the  particular  inquiries  which  have  thrown 
light  on  particular  points  of  Greek  history.  The  excellence 
of  these  studies  consists  in  their  minute  and  accurate  detail. 
I  need  only  quote,  as  specimens,  the  masterly  analysis  of 
the  Greek  theatre  derived  from  a  comparative  study  of 
divers  extant  remains  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld;  the  same  author’s 
rehandling  of  the  famous  topographical  chapter  in  Thucy¬ 
dides  concerning  the  surroundings  of  the  Athenian  Acrop^ 
olis,  the  demonstration  by  Mr.  Grundy  that  Thucydides 
could  be  as  fallible  as  any  ordinary  writer  in  his  account 
of  the  bay  of  Pylos,  of  the  siege  of  Platsea,  or  in  his  copy 
of  a  now  extant  inscription. 

If  you  want  to  estimate  the  results  in  an  easy  and  obvious 
way,  compare  any  guide-book  to  Greece  of  ten  years  old 
with  the  newest  editions  of  the  same  work.  Nothing  now 
gets  antiquated  so  quickly.  But  if  you  want  larger  and 
more  splendid  evidence  of  what  recent  research  has  done 
for  our  knowledge  of  Greece,  read  Mr.  Frazer’s  monu¬ 
mental  edition  of  Pausanias.  Twenty  years  ago,  nay,  even 
ten  years  ago,  such  a  work  would  have  been  impossible.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  done  at  any  other  time  ever  since  the 
decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  now  Mr.  Frazer  has 
been  able  to  go  over  the  cities  and  monuments  described  by 
the  old  tourist  and  antiquary  of  the  second  century,  and 
gives  us,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  verifications  and  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  excavations  of  our  own  day. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  these  discoveries  affect  almost 
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exclusively  our  knowledge  of  the  art  side  of  Greek  life. 
That  is  not  so.  The  many  recovered  inscriptions  tell  us  of 
wars  and  of  tieaties,  of  laws  and  of  rites,  and  of  the  social 
life  of  the  people  which  we  can  restore  in  the  ruins  of  their 
temples,  their  theatres,  and  their  homes.  And  let  not  the 
title  of  this  Department,  Political  and  Economic  History, 
blind  you  to  the  fact  that  without  the  social  life  and  the  art 
of  a  people  history  will  ever  be  dull  and  lifeless.  The 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the  bronze  charioteer  of  Delphi,  the 
great  tomb  of  Sidon — all  these  are  as  important  in  under¬ 
standing  Greek  history  as  are  the  constitution  of  Athens  or 
the  currency  of  Rhodes.  We  live,  therefore,  in  an  era  of 
expansion  even  of  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  an  expansion 
in  depth,  or  in  quality  of  knowledge,  even  more  than  in  the 
multiplication  of  facts,  such  as  Europe  has  not  seen  since 
the  Renaissance,  and  such  as  may  never  again  recur,  when 
the  present  still  untouched  sites  have  been  disclosed  and  the 
testimony  of  statues  and  of  stelae  has  been  exhausted.  But 
of  this  limit  there  is  no  prospect  in  our  generation,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

I  have  not  yet  said  one  word  concerning  our  gains  of  the 
last  decade  in  the  matter  of  Greek  literature,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  department  of  human  culture  in  which,  most  of  all, 
the  modern  world  owes  great  and  everlasting  obligations  to 
Hellas.  The  types  of  the  epic,  of  the  lyric  poem,  of  the 
drama,  of  the  prose  dialogue,  of  the  oration,  have  been 
fixed  by  the  Greeks  forever,  and  shown  to  us  in  specimens 
of  a  perfection  seldom  equaled,  never  excelled.  If  I  have 
set  down  our  gains  in  this  literature  last,  it  is  not  that  their 
importance  is  not  paramount,  but  because  the  manner  of 
their  recovery  leads  us  to  the  third  part  of  my  discourse — 
the  extension  of  Greek  history  into  later  times  and  other 
societies  than  those  of  the  golden  age;  for  the  consideration 
of  our  gains  will  naturally  lead  us  to  the  manner  and 
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method  by  which  these  gains  were  made.  And  in  the  first 
place,  what  have  we  acquired?  In  actual  texts  complete, 
or  partially  complete,  we  now  have  the  Mimes  of  Herondas, 
dramatic  sketches  of  low  or  vulgar  life,  such  as  the  Dutch 
Teniers  has  given  us  with  his  brush.  We  have  most  of 
the  Constitution  of  Athens,  a  tract  ascribed  to  Aristotle  and 
often  quoted  as  such  by  Plutarch.  We  have  some  of  the 
Odes  of  Bacchylides,  the  lesser  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
and,  what  is  far  more  valuable,  among  them  specimens  of 
the  dithyramb,  a  form  of  poetry  much  cited  by  the  ancients, 
but  never  understood  till  this  discovery.  We  have  the 
Persians  of  Timotheus,  another  to  us  novel  form  of  poem 
composed  for  an  elaborate  musical  illustration,  somewhat 
like  the  Italian  opera,  and  rivaling  the  texts  of  that  opera  in 
its  tenth-rate  quality.  But  when  music  is  fitted  to  verse,  it 
is  but  seldom  the  setting  of  perfect  music  unto  noble  words, 
of  which  the  poet  dreams.  One  partner  becomes  predomi¬ 
nant.  Let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  Timotheus,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  of  whom  he  was  the  idol,  that  in  this  case,  as 
in  that  of  Richard  Wagner,  the  music  was  the  real  attrac¬ 
tion.  But  I  must  refrain  from  criticism.  The  works  just 
named  are  all  incomplete  or  shattered  in  some  part,  for  the 
exterior  of  the  papyrus  rolls  on  which  they  were  written 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  affected  by  long  centuries  of 
burial  or  by  the  hands  of  ignorant  finders.  But  they  give 
us  enough  to  judge  both  the  works  and  their  authors.  Of 
lesser  fragments,  stray  pages,  single  scenes  of  plays,  or  even 
of  music-hall  farces,  elegant  extracts,  epigrams,  we  have  a 
whole  library.  Almost  every  known  Greek  author,  and  a 
great  number  of  unknown,  are  represented  in  these  newly 
acquired  texts. 

It  is  of  course  known  to  you  all  that  this  treasure  comes 
from  Egypt,  not  Greece,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  population  of  that  important  branch  of  Hellenism, 
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from  Ptolemaic  to  late  Roman  days.  The  life  of  these 
Greek  settlements  in  Egypt,  with  their  language,  their 
books,  their  traditions  all  from  Greece,  are  now  a  vital  chap¬ 
ter  even  in  the  political  and  economic  history  of  the  nation. 
Among  the  literary  remains  are  innumerable  business  docu¬ 
ments,  official  orders,  every-day  correspondence,  copies  of 
wills  and  of  contracts — all  Hellenic  in  language  and  origin, 
and  pointing  back  to  the  classical  culture  of  the  mother 
country.  Here  indeed  we  have  a  perfectly  unexpected  and 
notable  specimen  of  what  the  conquests  of  Alexander  pro¬ 
duced  in  foreign  lands — of  that  Hellenism  which  is  at  last 
commanding  the  attention  of  classical  scholars.  For  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  these  Greek  settlements,  in  the 
midst  of  a  native  population,  were  not  exceptional,  but 
typical  of  what  Alexander  projected  and  his  followers 
effected  all  over  the  East.  Not  only  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  where  there  were  long  since  Hellenic  cities,  which 
communicated  with  Greece  by  sea,  but  all  through  the  body 
of  Asia  Minor,  notably  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  nay,  even  on  the 
Oxus,  and  within  range  of  the  Turanian  steppes,  there  were 
established  settlements  of  Greek  soldiers  and  traders,  with 
privileges  to  attract  them  there,  but  also  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  new  Greek  civilization  of  the  East  from  moun¬ 
tain  robbers  and  from  national  revolts.  I  know  not  what 
the  possibilities  are  of  successful  excavations  in  Syria — on 
the  site  of  Antioch  ruined  by  so  many  earthquakes,  of 
Apamea,  of  Baalbec,  of  Gerasa,  in  the  Decapolis  of  Judaea. 
But  of  this  I  feel  sure,  in  that  crowd  of  settlements  made 
under  the  Seleucid  house,  both  of  Macedonians  and  of 
Greeks,  the  evidences  we  should  find  would  be  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  Fayum.  We  should  find  that  the 
Graeco-Macedonian  settlers,  including  the  Persians,  who 
were  distinctly  admitted  to  the  ruling  caste,  lived  in  the 
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midst  of  the  aborigines,  trading  with  them,  intermarrying 
with  them,  quarreling  with  them,  while  they  were  protected 
from  absorption  by  their  Hellenistic  speech,  and  by  special 
courts  conducted  according  to  Hellenistic  law.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  inaugurated,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  by  the  two  volumes  of  Petrie  Papyri  which  it  was  my 
unique  good  fortune  to  lay  before  the  world,  have  mani¬ 
fested  to  us  an  aspect  of  the  Hellenic  mind  of  which  we 
knew  but  little  in  former  days.  True  it  was  that  these 
outlying  settlements,  living  as  the  Hungarians  do  among 
the  Slovaks,  or  the  Germans  among  the  Poles,  kept  up  their 
aristocracy  of  intellect,  as  well  as  of  race,  by  the  constant 
reading  of  the  old  Greek  masterpieces.  It  is  through  the 
fragments  recovered  from  them  that  we  now  know  what 
the  texts  of  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  Euripides,  and  Plato, 
and  Demosthenes  were  like  in  the  second  and  third  centur¬ 
ies  before  Christ;  and  let  me  add  that  if  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  considerable  rehandling  and  reediting  of 
the  Homeric  text  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  which  tradition 
long  since  ascribed  to  the  great  Alexandrian  critics,  we  have 
also  indisputable  proof  that  in  the  rest  our  medieval  copies 
represent  with  excellent  fidelity  the  great  masters  as  they 
were  read  in  these  early  books.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
establishing  of  our  old  faith  in  the  great  classics  against  the 
suspicions  of  tampering  and  of  corruption  which  concerns  me 
here.  It  is  rather  the  new  and  interesting  fact  in  this  fresh 
appendix  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  to  our  Greek  histories,  that 
of  these  people  we  have  not  only  the  classical  books  they 
read,  we  have  the  papers  of  everyday  life.  We  now  know 
how  they  made  their  marriage  settlements  and  their  wills, 
their  loans  and  their  contracts,  their  reports  and  their  com¬ 
plaints;  we  have  now  an  insight  into  their  official  systems 
of  taxation  and  administration,  their  banking  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  finance.  These  are  commonplace  matters.  These  let- 
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ters  and  reports  cannot  be  called  literature.  But  they  are 
history,  and  an  expansion  of  Greek  history  of  the  highest 
interest.  There  were  no  doubt  Egyptian  features,  as  there 
were  Persian  features  and  Syrian  features  elsewhere  in  this 
civilization,  but  the  whole  of  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  one 
great  nationality  which  stamped  it  upon  the  world.  It  has 
been  well  shown  by  more  than  one  modern  historian1  that 
even  the  oriental  reactions  against  the  West,  even  the  Indian 
and  Parthian  monarchies  that  repudiated  Hellenism,  owed  a 
great  part  of  their  strength  to  the  new  life  which  Alexander 
brought  into  the  disorganized  systems  of  the  East;  it  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable  that  a  Prussian  government 
official,  examining  the  bureaus  and  the  red  tape  of  the  Greek 
papyri,  can  tell  us  that  all  the  official  life  of  our  own  day, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  transmission  of  checks 
through  private  hands,  can  be  found  among  the  Greeks  of 
two  thousand  years  ago.2  It  is  an  inheritance  from  them 
through  the  Roman  Empire,  which  few  of  us  had  suspected. 
Not  till  we  unearthed  the  clay  figurines  from  Tanegra  did 
we  learn  how  the  ordinary  Greek  lady  dressed,  in  contrast 
to  our  knowledge  from  many  ideal  statues  by  great  artists 
how  the  Greek  goddess — undressed.  There  is  as  great  a 
contrast  between  the  stately  periods  of  the  studied  orator 
and  the  curt  indorsements  of  the  overworked  official.  I 
heard  not  long  ago  a  great  English  banker,3  with  the  self- 
complacency  of  his  race,  attribute  the  invention  of  banking 
to  his  earliest  predecessors  in  London.  He  might  have 
learned  from  the  very  name  “Lombard  Street”  that  he  was 
wrong;  he  may  now  learn  from  a  whole  literature  on  the 
money  and  corn  banks  of  Egypt,  that  there  were  many 
“brave  men  before  Agamemnon.”4 

1  Xiese,  Gescli.  des  hellenist,  Zeitalters ;  Bevan,  The  House  of  Seleucus. 

2  Preisigke,  “Griech.  Pap.  Urkunden  u.  Bureaudienst  im  griech.  rom.  aegyp- 
ten,”  Archiv  fur  Post  u.  Telegraphie,  1904. 

*  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Avebury). 

4  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona.  Horace,  Od.  iv,  9,  25. 
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When  we  consider  the  effect  of  all  these  studies  and  dis¬ 
coveries  upon  the  general  influence  which  Hellenic  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  had,  or  will  have,  on  the  culture  of  the  twentieth 
century,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  objection  more 
widely  felt  than  formulated,  that  all  this  study  of  lesser  and 
later  Greek  history  is  likely  to  dilute  the  strong  impression 
which  the  noblest  and  best  epoch  made  upon  our  fathers. 
There  was  then  a  strict  selection  of  what  was  pure;  all  that 
was  supposed  degenerate  and  second-rate  was  neglected, 
and  this  is  why  Greek  culture  has  maintained  its  supremacy 
till  the  present  day.  Why  study  Polybius  or  Diodorus 
when  we  have  Thucydides  and  Herodotus?  Why  study 
Callimachus  when  we  have  Pindar?  Are  not  a  few  ac¬ 
knowledged  masters  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Greek  influ¬ 
ence  on  modern  culture?  These  objections  are  true,  indeed, 
but  only  true  from  a  special  standpoint.  For  the  education 
of  the  young  in  any  literature,  we  are  bound,  by  natural 
selection,  to  choose  first  the  great  masterpieces.  That  is  a 
universal  rule  in  this  our  mortal  life,  where  our  powers  of 
comprehension  are  very  limited.  If  we  carry  it  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  limit  we  arrive  at  the  word  of  Scripture,  or  of  the 
Koran :  “Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  its  right¬ 
eousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  But 
if  our  education  is  to  comprehend  not  merely  the  perfect 
form  of  Greek  literature,  but  the  realities  of  Greek  life;  if 
the  complete  history  of  that  people,  whose  world-influence 
waxed  rapidly  according  as  the  perfection  of  its  artistic  life 
began  to  wane,  be  our  object,  then  the  view  of  the  school¬ 
master  and  the  grammarian  must  make  way  for  larger  con¬ 
siderations.  Nay,  more,  this  narrow  view  has  misled  the 
world  upon  the  very  issues  raised  by  the  pedants.  What  is 
decadence,  and  what  is  inferiority?  We  will  all  concede 
that  there  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  the  dialogue  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  which  even  Menander  could  not  equal,  but  are  there 
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not  other  perfections  in  Greek  life?  The  two  masterpieces, 
for  example,  that  stand  out  in  the  Greek  sculpture  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris  are  the  great  Nike  of  Samothrace,  and  the 
exquisite  Venus  of  Melos.  They  both  come  from  the  post- 
classical  age.  The  marble  sarcophagus  from  Sidon,  which 
commemorates  some  companion  of  Alexander  (probably 
that  Philokles  who  was  Sidonian  King,  and  High  Admiral 
to  the  first  Ptolemy),  is  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  that  kind  of  art  we  have  yet  recovered.  That,  too, 
is  post-classical.  The  purest  schools  had  banished  from 
their  course,  as  a  writer  of  decadent  Greek,  the  immortal 
Plutarch,  whom  even  Shakespeare  thought  worthy  of  trans¬ 
lation  to  his  stage,  with  hardly  a  word  of  alteration.  And 
when  these  people  conceded  to  us  Theocritus,  the  great 
father  of  the  pastoral  idyl,  as  a  master,  probably  because  of 
his  difficult  Doric  dialect  rather  than  his  novel  subject,  why 
did  they  conceal  from  us  the  exquisite  Euboeic  adventure 
(his  seventh  discourse)  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  or  the  late 
born,  but  not  the  less  precious,  Daphnis  mid  Chios,  whose 
very  author  is  a  mystery?1  It  is  through  widely  different 
circumstances  that  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
documents  of  the  highest  moral  quality,  have  maintained 
their  fame,  yet  let  none  of  you  imagine  that  their  literary 
excellence  did  not  contribute  largely  to  this  permanent  in¬ 
fluence. 

But  I  need  not  rest  my  argument  for  the  expansion  of 
our  study  of  Hellenic  into  Hellenistic  times  on  these  literary 
grounds,  nor  is  it  a  mere  protest  against  ignoring  great 
works  of  literature  and  of  art  under  the  bonds  of  a  narrow 
and  false  theory.  The  political  lessons  of  this  later  age  of 
Greece  have  only  recently  risen  into  the  appreciation  of 
men.  When  Grote  comes  to  record  complimentary  votes 

1  These  matters  are  set  forth  in  my  Silver  Age  of  Greece,  in  which  I  have 
sought  to  rescue  from  oblivion  these  forgotten  masterpieces. 
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passed  at  Athens  to  a  Macedonian  ruler  or  his  officer,  he 
thinks  it  high  time  for  the  historian  of  Greece  to  lay  down 
his  pen  in  disgust,  and  bring  his  labors  to  a  close.  And  yet 
since  then  Freeman  has  given  us  an  admirable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  volume  on  Greek  Federations;  the  fourth  volume  of 
Hohn’s  History,  and  the  monumental  work  of  Droysen  are 
on  the  same  epoch.  It  is  not  in  a  mere  address,  but  by  the 
studies  of  many  years,  that  I  have  shown  my  own  personal 
interest  in  this  once  neglected  period.  Freeman,  utilizing 
his  Polybius  as  no  one  had  done  before,  was  the  first  to 
show  how  the  idea  of  federation,  long  obscure  and  almost 
dormant  in  the  Greek  mind,  came  into  vogue  when  the  little 
city  states  of  Greece  found  great  kingdoms  rising  up  around 
them.  To  remain  isolated  after  the  old  Greek  fashion 
meant  ruin;  some  form  of  combination,  some  accumulated 
strength,  was  necessary  to  preserve  not  only  the  political 
but  the  economic  existence  of  small  states.  This  fruitful 
idea,  first  carried  out  on  a  considerable  scale  by  the  leagues 
of  fiEtolia  and  Achaea,  then  with  great  effect  by  Rhodes, 
failed  on  the  whole,  and  failed  on  account  of  the  ingrained 
conviction  of  the  Greeks  that  every  state  which  voluntarily 
entered  a  confederation  was  entitled  to  secede  from  it  at 
any  subsequent  moment.  If  it  could  not  be  brought  back  by 
argument,  had  the  rest  any  right  to  bring  it  back  by  force  ? 
Need  I  say  one  word  more  in  this  place  to  enforce  the  world- 
importance  of  this  problem?  Seeing  that  the  Greek  senti¬ 
ment,  as  might  be  expected  from  small  separate  cities,  with 
long  traditions  of  independence,  and  perpetual  jealousies  of 
their  neighbors,  was  always  in  favor  of  secession,  there 
remained  no  other  alternative  than  to  combine  under  a 
foreign  monarchy.  For  this,  while  it  granted  local  liberties, 
from  indifference  or  from  policy,  defended  its  subject  states 
by  a  superior  military  force,  and  prohibited  those  local  wars, 
which  were  the  bane  of  the  Greek  world. 
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If  the  history  of  the  rise  of  federations  has  at  last  re¬ 
ceived  due  attention,  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  resurgence 
of  the  idea  of  monarchy,  not  merely  enforced  upon  the 
Greeks  by  their  Macedonian  conqueror,  but  defended  in 
many  books  and  tracts  from  Xenophon’s  Cyrus  down  to  the 
tracts  of  philosophers  about  royalty  (nepl  paadefo?)  of 
which  many  fragments  and  notices  remain.  This  once 
hateful  form  of  government  was  not  therefore  thrust  upon 
a  democratic  world  against  its  will,  but  recognized  on  trial 
to  be  the  practical  solution  of  difficulties  which  were  bring¬ 
ing  political  ruin  upon  the  Greek  world.  How  far  this 
great  change  of  ideas  prevailed  appears  from  the  readiness 
with  which  even  skeptical  democracies  lavished  not  only 
royal  titles  but  divine  honors  upon  the  new  king.  Never 
was  the  Divine  right  of  hereditary  monarchy  so  quickly  and 
readily  adopted.  It  was,  in  fact,  far  safer  to  have  a  distant 
king,  who  theoretically  could  do  no  wrong,  than  a  present 
tyranny  of  pauper  fellow  citizens,  with  irresponsible  power 
to  do  practical  mischief  at  every  assembly  they  chose  to  hold. 
It  was  far  better  for  the  herald’s  office  to  invent  a  divine 
pedigree  for  an  adventurer,  than  to  have  the  Divine  right  of 
kings  questioned  and  the  novel  virtue  of  loyalty  to  the 
reigning  house  chilled  by  skepticism.  For  thus  only  could 
even  temporary  peace,  even  local  liberties,  be  maintained  in 
that  seething  and  tumultuous  age.  A  new  Cadmus  had 
sown  the  dragon’s  teeth,  and  the  Greek  world  was  red  with 
the  warring  harvest.  The  anodyne  which  that  world 
adopted  gave  the  framework  of  the  ideas  to  Augustus  Caesar 
on  which  he  built  up  the  Roman  Empire,  and  established 
the  Roman  Peace. 

Here  I  pause,  out  of  breath  with  the  effort  to  compass  so 
vast  a  subject,  to  cover  so  long  a  course. 

In  conclusion :  There  are  three  great  requisites  for  the 
further  development  of  this  branch  of  human  learning. 
First,  the  diligent  prosecution  of  the  ordering  and  criticis- 
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ing  existing  materials  by  a  number  of  specialists,  each  to  his 
own  department.  Of  this  first  we  may  feel  quite  assured. 
For  our  age  is  indeed  a  diligent  age,  and  has  learned  how 
to  collate  and  to  edit.  Secondly,  more  ample  endowment 
for  making  special  and  costly  researches  on  famous  historic 
sites.  What  new  material  might  not  accrue  to  us  if  we  had 
leave  and  means  to  explore  Sybaris  and  Cyrene,  Antioch 
and  Alexandria?  And  here  too  we  may  have  good  hopes, 
for  our  age  is  indeed  a  generous  age,  and  the  princely 
donors  of  thousands  for  modern  science  may  yet  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  with  hundreds  devoted  to  historic  research,  they 
will  add  not  less  to  human  knowledge,  and  ten  times  more 
to  the  gratitude  of  men.1  For  human  culture  must  have 
many  sides,  and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  when  the  knowledge 
of  positive  science  leaves  no  place  for  the  knowledge  of 
human  society.  But  let  no  man  persuade  you  that  ardent 
diligence  and  ample  endowment  are  enough  without  the  last 
and  greatest  postulate  which  I  shall  make, — the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  bold,  constructive  imagination,  which  carries  on 
its  inquiries  not  at  haphazard,  but  in  order  to  verify  or  to 
refute  some  large  theory  of  what  things  ought  to  have  been, 
or  what  men  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  this  quality  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  mere  scientific  drudge  and 
the  great  scientific  thinker;  it  marks  the  greatness  of  a 
Champollion  and  a  Hincks,  no  less  than  of  a  Newton  and 
a  Laplace.  And  if  it  cannot  be  the  inheritance  of  every 
student,  being  indeed  the  exceptional  and  precious  gift  of 
the  gods,  remember  that  it  cannot  only  be  encouraged  and 
nurtured,  but  discouraged  and  starved  by  the  education  of 
men.  Through  it,  and  through  it  alone,  can  you  under¬ 
stand  the  real  meaning  of  the  pregnant  apothegm :  Prudens 
interrogatio  dimidium  scientiae. 

1  If,  for  example,  the  classical  public,  who  are  not  millionaires,  would  sup¬ 
port  the  Grseco-Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  with  numerous 
subscriptions,  the  momentous  and  epoch-making  work  of  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  might  assume  larger  proportions,  and  many  texts  would  be  saved  by  them 
from  the  lamentable  fate  of  being  dug  out  and  lacerated  by  ignorant  natives, 
and  sold  in  scraps  to  equally  ignorant  travelers. 
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Chicago;  Chevalier,  Legion  d’Honneur  de  France;  Commander 
of  the  Prussian  Crown;  Director  of  Royal  Museum,  Sassari, 
1879-81;  Cagliari,  1883-86;  Naples,  1901-04;  Professor  of  Ancient 
History,  University  of  Palermo,  1886-88;  Pisa,  1888-99;  Naples, 
1900;  Madison,  Wis.,  1905.  Member  Academy  of  Lincei,  Rome; 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich;  Imperial  German  Archaeology  In¬ 
stitute,  Berlin;  Societe  d’histoire  diplomatique,  Paris;  Royal  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Piedmont;  ibid.  Romagna;  ibid.  Marche  Venice, 
etc.  Author  of  History  of  Siciliy  and  Great  Greece;  History  of 
Sardinia;  History  of  Rome;  and  other  noted  works  in  history.] 

Any  one  who  will  follow  the  development  of  the  ancient 
political  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  closely  observe 
what  were  our  conditions  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  easily  recognize  that  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  glorious  in  the  renewing  of  philo¬ 
sophical,  natural,  and  social  studies,  has  not  been  less  great 
in  this  conspicuous  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Thanks 
to  the  methodic  study  of  the  literary  texts,  of  the  genesis 
of  sources,  and  to  the  laborious  collection  of  infinite  series 
of  monuments;  thanks  to  the  works  of  Boechk,  Grote, 
Niebuhr,  Droysen,  Mommsen,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
their  followers,  the  political  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classi¬ 
cal  world  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  give  us  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  view  of  that  civilization.  We  have  precise  narratives, 
which  ought  to-  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  not  only  to  the 
professional  scholar  but  also  to  any  cultured  man.  And 
close  to  these  narratives,  inspired,  as  in  the  case  of  Momm¬ 
sen,  even  by  the  cult  of  form,  we  have  a  long  succession  of 
deep  works  on  all  the  branches  pertaining  to  kindred 
sciences;  from  chronology  to  numismatics,  from  public  law 
to  the  history  of  art  and  of  philosophical  opinions.  Any 
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one,  in  fact,  who  with  optimistic  views  will  examine  the 
enormous  scientific  publications  made  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  America,  may  almost  he  drawn  to  conclude, 
at  first  impression,  that  little  is  left  to  be  done,  and  that 
man’s  mind,  always  seeking  new  problems,  may  find  little 
to  reap  in  a  field  so  completely  cleared.  This  impression 
is  perhaps  less  strongly  received  from  the  study  of  Greek 
political  history  than  from  the  study  of  the  Roman,  where 
the  wonderful  energy  of  a  single  man  appears  to  have  left 
almost  nothing  for  his  fellow  workers  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  gather.  You  will  understand  my  allusion  to 
Theodor  Mommsen,  the  man  who  for  half  a  century  has 
held  undisputed  the  sceptre  among  all  cultivators  of  history 
and  classical  law,  the  man  who  has  not  passed  over  in 
silence  any  of  the  arguments  regarding  life  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Mommsen,  in  fact,  after  having  silenced  the  voices  of  his 
opponents,  has  seen  his  triumphal  chariot  followed  by  the 
best  energies  of  two  generations  of  learned  men.  But  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  an  inevitable  historical  necessity  that  to 
the  works  of  learned  men  should  be  reserved  a  fate  quite 
different  from  that  which  is  decreed  to  the  works  of  artists. 
The  greatest  perfection  reached  by  a  poet  or  a  painter  has 
not  as  its  immediate  effect  the  disdaining  of  his  predecessors’ 
work.  Human  curiosity  is,  in  this  case,  rather  urged  to 
examine  and  to  appreciate  the  less  mature  and  perfect  work 
which  marks  a  salient  point  in  the  artistic  development.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  rare  not  to  see  those  same  laurels 
gathered  by  the  greatest  scientists,  rapidly  fade  and  drop. 
And  the  history  of  science,  keeping  firmly  to  the  vital  ideas 
and  criteria  which  make  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
authors  of  the  greatest  importance,  gives  only  a  flying 
glance  to  the  older  works,  which  have  spread  in  their  times 
the  ideas  which  had  to  produce  the  new  germs. 
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The  direct  efficacy  of  August  Boechk  has  been  now  trans¬ 
mitted  in  a  great  measure  to  other  writers,  and  though  the 
impression  left  by  Mommsen,  who,  following  close  upon 
Boechk,  filled  with  him  all  the  nineteenth  century,  is  still 
lasting,  it  is  clear  that  also  through  the  ideas  and  infinite 
reseai  ches  which  emanated  from  his  great  mind,  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  and  great  intellectual  movement,  a  move¬ 
ment  which  is  alimented  and  increased  by  the  new  material 
which  is  being  discovered  in  every  part  of  the  ancient  classi¬ 
cal  world. 

In  these  last  years  we  are  coming  into  possession  of  new 
Greek  histories,  which  are  destined  to  make  the  world  for¬ 
get  the  ones  written  by  Grote  and  Curtius ;  and  new  ideas 
and  problems  are  already  fermenting  in  the  human  brain, 
which  will  necessarily  lead  to  new  histories  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  quite  different  from  those  of 
Mommsen  and  Gibbon. 

The  opinion  generally  accepted  that  the  material  of  the 
classical  world  is  now  altogether  determined  and  closed,  and 
that  the  study  of  historians  should  be  limited  to  penetrating 
literary  examination,  discussed  word  by  word,  and  to  the 
observing  of  the  old  materials  under  new  points  of  view, 
has  been  altogether  destroyed  by  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
papyri  which,  thanks,  especially,  to  English  diligence  and 
learning,  are  coming  to  us  from  the  very  bowels  of  ancient 
Egypt.  And  to  the  papyri  which  illustrate  every  part  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancient  world  are  added 
the  results  given  by  the  excavations  which  illustrate  both 
the  mature  ages  and  the  first  origins  of  civilization  among 
the  classic  peoples. 

One  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been,  in  fact,  the  patient  research  of  the  em¬ 
bryonic  forms  of  all  cosmic  life.  It  was  quite  natural  that 

from  this  universal  tendency  the  study  of  classic  history 
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should  not  have  been  exempt;  a  study  which,  also  for  the 
past,  has  been  constantly  determined  in  its  genesis  and  in  its 
ulterior  development  by  the  prevailing  currents  in  all  the 
remaining  sciences,  and  by  the  changing  of  political  and 
philosophical  ideas.  The  study  of  classical  antiquity  from 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  through  the  eighteenth,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Protestant  countries,  has  been  the  substratum  of 
political  and  civil  education.  When  the  triumph  of  liberal 
ideas  was  obtained  in  Europe,  the  science  of  antiquity  did 
not  become  the  object  of  mere  erudite  curiosity,  but  was 
taken  as  the  foundation  and  the  ideal  of  literary  and  moral 
education.  And  it  is  in  this  blind  and  exclusive  admiration 
of  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  one  must  trace 
the  reason  why  their  civilization  was  considered  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Eastern,  while  the  Greek  one  was  supposed 
autochthonous,  sprung  by  its  own  virtue,  like  Athena  com¬ 
pletely  armed  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Thus  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  ancients  were  considered  erroneous ;  though,  far 
from  feeling  any  shame  of  this  contact  with  the  oriental 
world,  they  insisted  particularly  on  it.  And  the  same  insist¬ 
ence  and  warmth,  which  would  be  urged  to  prove  the  con¬ 
stant  purity  of  blood  in  the  lineage  of  an  aristocratic  family, 
was  used  in  attributing  a  purely  Hellenic  origin  to  the  myth 
of  Herakles,  and  to  deny  the  Phoenician  descendance  of 
Thales.  The  merit  of  having  overthrown  the  theories 
which  have  had  for  so  many  years  the  preponderance  in  the 
field  of  European  science  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  various 
scientific  European  and  American  rpissions,  and  to  many 
learned  Englishmen.  And  without  letting  ourselves  be 
blinded  by  the  exaggerations  to  which  every  reaction  leads, 
we  must  follow  with  great  love  the  discoveries  made  in 
Egypt,  Crete,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  revealing  the  existence  of 
civilization  of  the  Mykensean  type,  which  demonstrates  to 
us,  with  increasing  strength,  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  that 
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in  the  world  nothing  is  isolated,  but  everything  is  in  rela¬ 
tionship  with  preceding  or  with  parallel  phenomena.  Scien¬ 
tists  are  to-day  better  disposed  to  listen  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Ginzel  on  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  people 
of  Babylon,  and  on  their  efficacy  over  the  posterior  doctrines 
of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolomaeus,  just  as  they  have  no  more 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  possibility  of  ancient  political 
relations  between  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  new  discoveries  may  not  only  benefit  the 
development  of  material  civilization,  but  may  one  day  be  of 
great  advantage  in  illustrating  the  genesis  of  the  Greek  con¬ 
science,  which  is  still  substantially  dominating  the  modern 
world. 

The  great  and  luminous  discoveries  which  to-day  have 
thrown  light  upon  the  relations  between  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Hellenes,  were  to  have  a 
necessary  rebounding  action  in  the  researches  regarding  the 
origins  of  civilization  and  Italian  history. 

The  most  recent  scientific  criticism  had  refused  the  mystic 
narrative  of  the  Pelasgians.  It  is  then  clearly  understood 
how  some  scholars  came  to  defend  such  traditions.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  added  at  once  that  to  this  day  these  attempts 
have  not  been  very  fortunte.  The  excavations  at  Norba  in 
the  territory  of  the  Volscians,  with  the  hope  on  the  part  of 
some  to  attribute  to  the  Pelasgians  the  ancient  Italic  walls, 
have  only  served  to  sustain  the  position  of  those  critics  who 
assigned  those  same  walls  to  a  much  more  recent  age.  And 
the  same  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  explorations 
in  Etruscan  Volterra.  The  discoveries  of  material  of  the 
Mykensean  type  in  Sicily  and  also  at  Tarentum  are  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  commercial  diffusion  of  products,  which,  in 
the  third  Mediterranean  basin,  reached  the  first  dawn  of 
Greek  colonization,  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  Likewise  all  attempts  to  set  back,  by  many  cen- 
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turies  before  the  eighth,  the  most  ancient  historical  forms 
of  Italy  have  completely  failed. 

No  wise  critic  can  seriously  consider  the  attempt  made  by 
a  learned  Swede  to  establish  a  chronology  which  goes  back 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  by  means  of  various 
types  of  bronzes  and  vases,  which  lasted  in  an  irregular 
manner  according  to  the  various  countries,  more  or  less 
accessible  to  new  commercial  influences,  more  or  less  slow 
on  their  way  to  civilization.  A  few  years  ago  people  took 
into  consideration  such  theories  which,  basing  themselves  on 
the  study  of  zEmilian  palisades,  caused  the  Italic  founders 
of  Rome  to  come  from  the  north  of  Italy.  The  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Greece,  in  the  flEgean  Islands  on  the  coast  of 
southern  Italy,  are  instead  tending  to  prove  that  such 
archaeological  discoveries  can  contribute  to  establish  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  commercial  relations,  but  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ethnography  of  the  most  ancient  Italic  races. 
I  do  not  stop  to  examine  theories  already  accepted  as  cer¬ 
tain, — of  palisades  pitched  even  on  dry  land  for  mere  reason 
of  rite,  and  of  Ligurians  recognized  in  various  parts  of 
Italy  merely  from  the  crouching  position  of  the  corpses,  etc. 
Common  sense  knows  what  value  to  put  on  such  aberrations. 
Archaeological  excavations  tend  rather  to  prove  that  the 
Italian  civilization,  born  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  grad¬ 
ually  spread  as  far  as  the  plains  of  northern  Italy  and  quite 
to  the  base  of  the  Alps,  where  the  less  frequent  contact  with 
the  East,  the  continuous  emigration  and  imposition  of  bar¬ 
barous  elements  coming  from  the  north,  were  maintaining 
stationary  forms  of  civilization,  which  had  already  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  south. 

Among  all  the  excavations  of  Italy,  those  which  have  been 
so  zealously  carried  out  in  the  Roman  Forum  by  Giacomo 
Boni  are  to  be  especially  mentioned.  These  excavations 
have  been,  for  some,  the  revealing  elements  of  a  civilization 
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anterior  to  Romulus  himself.  But  they  proved,  after  all, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are  lacking  all  data  to  establish 
whether  those  bronzes  and  vases  should  be  of  the  tenth  and 
ninth,  rather  than  the  eighth,  seventh,  or  even  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  b.  c.  Other  excavations  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
typical  forms  of  the  so-called  Numa  vases  lasted  till  the 
Empire.  The  only  result  altogether  certain  is  the  first  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  ancient  texts,  which  said  that  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  Forum  there  was  a  Sepulcretum.  And  from 
this,  even  before  the  excavations,  I  had  obtained  the  proof, 
solemnly  confirmed  to-day,  that  the  Forum  was  added  to  the 
city  long  after  the  age  of  the  seven  kings. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  now  the  moment  to  speak  of  the 
famous  Archaic  Latin  inscription  found  under  the  Niger 
Lapis.  All  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  interpret 
it  have  been  fruitless.  Considered  from  the  palseographicai 
side  it  may  belong  either  to  the  sixth  or  fifth  century,  or 
even  fourth  century,  while  from  the  external  form  and  for 
the  disposition  of  the  writing  it  recalls  the  Capuan  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  end  of  the  second  or  more  probably  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  century,  b.  c.  No  reasoning  of  any 
critic  can  possibly  demonstrate  that  the  rex  remembered 
there  is  the  political  rex  of  the  royal  age  rather  than  the 
rex  sacrorum  of  the  Republic.  As  regards  history,  prop¬ 
erly  said,  the  inscription  teaches  us  nothing.  The  excava¬ 
tions  of  the  Forum  have,  however,  demonstrated  what  I  had 
already  affirmed,  namely,  that  the  arched  cloaca  maxima  is 
not  a  work  belonging  to  the  royal  age,  but  rather  to  the 
Republic. 

In  order  to  solve  the  most  ancient  problems  of  the  history 
of  Italian  civilization,  some  people  have  turned  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  O'f  linguistics  and  anthropology  rather  than  of 
archaeology.  It  has  been  easy  for  an  able  German  linguist 
to  criticise  the  weak  point  of  the  theories  founded  on  cranio- 
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logical  and  somatological  elements.  However,  it  has  been 
easy  to  a  great  Italian  linguist  to  find  traces  of  ancient 
ethnology  in  the  phonetic  persistences  among  the  dwellers 
of  various  Italian  regions;  and  the  anatomic  examination  in 
the  structure  of  the  different  races  in  the  Peninsula  will  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  one  day  to  brilliant  results.  The  persistency  of, 
the  Celtic  reveals  the  expansion  of  this  people;  and  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Garfagnana  the  Ligurian  race,  which 
before  the  Etruscan  dominion  occupied  such  large  part  of 
the  Italian,  Gallic,  and  Iberian  regions,  still  holds  compact 
in  its  somatological  integrity.  Thus,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  surrounding  Campania,  just  where  the  Sarno 
takes  its  start,  one  finds  in  the  same  compact  condition  an 
indigenous  race  unmodified  by  the  successive  superimpo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Samnites  and  Romans.  And  I  willingly  agree 
with  Professor  Julian  when  he  says  that  a  corpus  of  the 
toponomastic  of  the  ancient  world  would  lead  to  most  bril¬ 
liant  results. 

Naturally  these  studies  are  not  yet  perfect,  and  hurried 
conclusions  may  lead  to  bitter  delusions.  Certainly  a  great 
delusion  must  have  been  felt  by  certain  learned  men  who, 
after  having  spoken  with  all  certainty  of  the  immigration 
of  people  coming  from  Asia,  basing  their  affirmations  on  the 
presence  of  jade-axes,  were  suddenly  informed  by  a  min¬ 
eralogist  that  the  same  rock  was  to  be  found  in  the  Alps. 
Bitter  delusions  will  come  to  those  whom  the  Etruscan 
sphinx  devours  daily ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  people  insisted 
with  too  great  facility  on  the  non-Aryan  character  of  the 
Ligurians,  since  I  have  already  brought  to  observation  that 
the  etymology  of  the  indigenous  name  Genoa  (knee),  as 
Ancona  (the  arm).  Eryx-Verrucca  (the  hill),  shows  the 
premature  character  of  these  conclusions. 

These  delusions  must  not,  however,  prove  discouraging, 
since  there  is  no  science  which  has  not  improved  through 
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infinite  uncertainties  and  errors.  We  must,  however,  admit 
that  regarding  the  problem  of  Italic  origin  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  and  still  attracts  such  a  great  number  of  studious 
people,  we  have  not  yet  reached  any  series  of  sure  and  com¬ 
plex  results,  partly  from  lack  of  data,  and  partly  from  faulty 
methods. 

Many  people  who  busy  themselves  with  the  primitive 
strata  which  precede  the  true  and  real  political  life  ignore 
classical  culture,  which  is  a  fundamental  guide,  and  those 
who  represent  it  are  not  always  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
the  anthropological  and  social  problems. 

Regarding  the  archaeological  part,  researches  have  not 
been  directed  to  just  aims.  The  great  majority  of  learned 
Europeans  and  Americans,  always  running  after  new  and 
more  ancient  material,  turn  to  the  excavating  of  Samos, 
Miletus,  Crete,  and  Lycia,  whilst  Italy  is  still  quite  far  from 
being  all  explored.  And  yet  on  the  very  boundaries  of 
Latium  and  Campania,  where  the  ancients  placed  the  mythi¬ 
cal  seat  of  Circe,  and  the  tombstone  of  Elpenor,  notable 
ruins  exist  neglected  even  from  the  times  of  Polybius. 
There,  just  as  on  the  little  hill  standing  above  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Minturnse,  are  preserved  the  traces  of  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  stratum  of  Greek  colonization  in 
Italy. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  and 
Italic  civilization  are  waiting  for  light  from  the  spade  of  the 
excavator;  on  the  other  hand,  those  regarding  the  most 
ancient  social  and  political  structure  wait  their  light  from 
the  comparative  study  of  public  law  and  economy.  But 
even  in  this  respect  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece  and  that  of  ancient  Rome!  The 
marbles  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  permitted  Boechk  and  his 
followers  to  reconstruct  the  financial  history  and  the  mari¬ 
time  hegemony  of  Athens,  the  texts  of  the  comedians  and 
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of  the  orators  have  permitted  Belok,  Poehlman,  Francotte, 
and  others  to  treat  the  most  difficult  questions  relating  to 
financial  and  social  organizations.  Paul  Girard  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  writing  a  good  book  on  the  ancient  land  property 
in  Greece.  The  material  lately  illustrated  by  Wilken  proves 
that  new  researches  may  still  be  made.  In  the  Roman  field, 
instead,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  in  any  way  compared 
to  this.  No  history  whatever  on  land  property  during  the 
Republic  is  to  be  had,  and  if  we  want  to  be  sincere,  we  must 
admit  we  do  not  possess  even  a  good  guide  for  the  more 
ancient  social  and  political  institutions.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  ancient  and  diffused  narratives  on  political  struggles, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  a  long  series  of  modern  manuals 
on  law  and  history.  But  such  narratives  are  based  on 
spurious  material,  and  even  the  treaties  on  Roman  political 
law  written  by  Mommsen  (for  the  period  from  the  age  of 
the  kings  to  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  wars)  is  based  upon 
falsified  material.  I  do  not  insist  on  this  point,  as  I  would 
find  myself  obliged  to  repeat  demonstrations  already  given 
by  me  elsewhere.  I  hope  at  any  rate  to  be  able  soon  to 
publish  my  researches  on  the  value  of  chronology,  on  the 
Fasti  and  on  the  public  law  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
people,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  really  obtained, 
namely,  through  integrations  and  comparisons.  I  say  in¬ 
tegrations  and  comparisons,  since  the  study  of  public  law 
and  of  the  social  conditions  of  a  nation  cannot  be  made  now, 
as  in  the  past,  through  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  material 
relating  to  that  single  people,  no  matter  how  minute  and 
deep.  If  there  is  a  matter  which  should  be  deeply  known 
by  the  student  of  ancient  civilization,  it  is  the  comparative 
history  of  the  law  of  all  peoples  beginning  from  the  cus¬ 
toms  in  the  savage  state,  to  the  true  and  proper  law  of  most 
civilized  people.  Under  this  aspect  Sumner  Maine’s  re¬ 
searches,  though  incomplete,  have  brought  a  greater  advan- 
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tage  to  studies,  than  the  pretentious  works  of  many  scholars 
of  Roman  Law.  And  only  by  such  comparison,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classical  material, 
shall  we,  some  day,  be  the  possessors  of  a  treatise  on  Greek 
public  law,  which  is  generally  desired.  And  the  study  of 
law  and  comparative  sociology  will  evidently  give  us  the 
history  of  the  ethic  development  of  the  classical  world, 
which  we  lack,  and  which  is  the  surest  foundation  in  order 
to  understand  the  reasons  of  political  events. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  will  apply  themselves  to  the 
history  of  law  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  social  institutions, 
the  Egyptian  papyri  and  the  discovery  of  new  inscriptions, 
which  explain  intimate  connections  between  the  two  great 
phases  of  ancient  civilization,  will  bring  new  and  wished- 
for  materials.  Every  one  knows  that  an  institution  like 
that  of  aurum  coronarium,  of  the  colonat,  and  of  the  frurnen- 
tationes,  finds  its  precedents  in  the  history  of  Samos,  Miletus, 
and  Alexandria;  and  the  original  studies  of  Mitteis  have 
shown  what  quantity  of  material  for  deep  researches  there 
is  in  the  comparison  of  Roman  with  Hellenic  laws. 

It  looks  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  papyri  were  destined  to 
give  results  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  fields.  But  if  the 
philologists  have  rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  the  texts  of 
Aristotle,  Bachylides,  and  Timotheus,  the  Latinists  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  long  series  of  contracts,  leases  of  rustic 
farms,  constitution  of  dowry,  contracts  of  loans  and  emphy¬ 
teuses.  There  is  no  hope  of  finding  a  book  of  Polybius  or 
of  some  other  historian,  precious  for  us,  but  less  cared  for 
by  the  ancients  on  account  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  We  have  this  discouraging  outlook  also  from  the 
examination  of  the  archaeological  excavations  made  in  the 
ancient  world. 

The  soil  of  ancient  Italy  is  certainly  not  exhausted,  but 
nothing  makes  one  hope  for  discoveries  similar  to  those  of 
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Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  the  interest  of  the  studious  now 
turned  to  the  oriental  world  does  not  find  it  worth  while  to 
explore  the  adult  forms  of  the  Grseco-Roman  civilization 
which  alone  is  offered  by  the  Peninsula.  We  deduce  from 
this  that  the  study  of  Italian  history  at  the  time  of  the  free 
republic  does  not  present  anything  new  for  investigation, 
while  all  the  periods  of  Greek  history  have  been,  one  might 
say,  transformed,  and  the  history  of  Hellenism,  thanks  to 
the  works  of  Mahaffy,  Belocph,  Niese,  Strack,  Bouche- 
Leclercq,  and  many  others,  has  been  rebuilt  from  the  very 
beginning.  Let  us  guard  ourselves,  however,  from  draw¬ 
ing  too  pessimistic  conclusions. 

The  study  of  social  and  political  life  in  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic  has  not  presented  any  material  for  new  treatises  nor  any 
original  proceedings,  for  the  reason  that  the  problems  which 
contain  the  conclusion  of  the  subsequent  carollaria  had  not 
been  well  solved.  The  life  of  the  Roman  people,  far  from 
constituting  a  characteristic  phenomenon,  as  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  for  centuries,  and  in  part  was  understood  by  Momm¬ 
sen  himself,  is  but  the  last  and  quite  mature  phase  of  that 
civilization  which  continued  and  transformed  the  preceding 
activity  of  the  East.  Laying  aside  the  Roman  annals  which 
offer  a  premature  originality  obtained  through  falsification, 
there  remains  only  a  late  civilization  which  grafts  itself  on 
the  developed  Greek  world. 

In  Roman  civilization  there  does  not  exist  a  political  in¬ 
stitution  or  situation  where  there  has  not  been  repercussion 
or  modification  of  the  anterior  civilization  of  Sicily  of 
Magna  Grseca,  and  later  of  Greece  itself  and  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  states.  Only  the  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  world  permits  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Roman 
one.  Thus  it  is  clearly  understood  how  a  Roman  history 
can  be  properly  related  only  when  the  great  problems  of 
Greek  and  Hellenistic  history  will  be  solved.  If,  however, 
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in  the  half-century  which  has  succeeded  to  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mommsen’s  book,  there  have  been  published  at  rare 
intervals  some  works  wrhich  have  enlarged  the  field  of  our 
knowledge,  this  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  material  adapted  to 
problems,  but  to  the  want  of  preparation  to  solve  them. 
We  lack  a  good  history  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi, 
as  well  as  one  on  the  Social  Wars;  we  have  quite  incom¬ 
plete  expositions  on  the  civil  wars  or  on  the  conditions  of 
the  Roman  provinces  during  the  Republic. 

But  I  do  not  think  I  am  too  much  of  an  optimist  when  I 
maintain  that  the  new  view  that  we  already  have  of  the 
Greek  world,  and  of  the  improved  comparison  of  law  and  of 
the  institutions  of  other  people,  will  have  the  effect  of  giv¬ 
ing  us  in  the  near  future  a  new  and  quite  original  history  of 
the  Roman  Republic. 

The  examination  of  those  problems  which  are  treated  in 
the  history  of  the  Empire  is  leading  us  apparently  to  en¬ 
tirely  different  results. 

The  wonderful  energy  of  Mommsen,  the  great  compila¬ 
tion  of  Corpus  Inscriptionum  L  at  inarum,  the  activity  of  a 
great  number  of  learned  men  belonging  to  all  nations  who 
accepted  Mommsen’s  fundamental  criteria,  seems  to  have 
directed  the  problem  of  the  Empire  to  a  definite  solution. 
To  the  conception  which,  on  the  general  progress  of  the 
Empire,  was  given  by  that  prominent  scholar,  is  to  be 
added  that  of  those  writers  who  treated  the  history  of  the 
single  provinces. 

In  regard  to  the  technical  side,  the  researches  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative,  financial,  and  military  organizations,  and  on 
public  cult,  made  under  the  guidance  of  Marquardt  and 
Hirschfeld,  lead  to  precise  reconstructions  which  are  perfect 
in  many  respects. 

It  is  true  that  the  Roman  world  has  not  yet  completed  the 
bringing  to  light  of  the  epigraphic  material  hidden  in  the 
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bowels  of  the  earth  or  dispersed  over  lands  not  yet  explored 
by  the  historian.  It  is  also  true  that  though  papyri  have  in¬ 
creased  in  a  great  measure  the  knowledge  of  private  law,  it 
may  from  one  moment  to  another  give  us  new  and  important 
information  also  on  public  law.  However,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  general  lines  of  Roman  administration  will  not  be 
much  modified. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  previsions  do  not  lead  us  to  con¬ 
sider  as  solved  the  problems  concerning  the  political  and 
social  reorganization  of  the  Empire.  Among  modern  writ¬ 
ers,  and  especially  among  those  who  have  followed  the 
ideas  of  Mommsen,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  glorify 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  Roman  world.  They  have 
based  themselves  on  the  existence  of  the  colossal  ruins  scat¬ 
tered  in  all  the  provinces,  on  the  regularity  and  perfection 
of  administrative  and  military  organizations,  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  commerce,  and  on  the  enormous  development  of 
riches,  rather  than  on  literary  texts  which  do  not  seem 
always  to  help  their  thesis. 

The  discordant  voices  of  ancient  authors  are  interpreted 
as  interested  protests  and  outbursts  of  political  parties. 
The  happiness  of  the  Roman  Peace  and  of  the  Imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  contrasts,  they  say,  with  the  hardness  and  rapacity 
of  republican  oligarchy ;  and  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  princes 
is  compensated  by  the  upright  provincial  administration. 
In  all  this  there  is  evidently  some  exaggeration,  and  a  new 
verification  of  the  problem  imposes  itself.  The  grandeur 
and  the  diffusion  of  temples,  basilicas,  baths,  theatres,  and 
aqueducts  in  all  the  colonies  and  municipalities  of  the  vast 
Empire  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  general  happiness 
and  welfare  were  greater  there  than  in  the  capital,  which 
under  the  different  bad  or  good  emperors  continued  con¬ 
stantly  to  enrich  itself  with  new  edifices.  Thus  from  the 
wealth  and  elegance  of  the  Roman  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
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to  the  eighteenth  centuries  nobody  certainly  would  dare 
draw  proofs  in  favor  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Papacy  dur¬ 
ing  that  age,  and  of  the  general  happiness  and  dignity  of  the 
citizens  of  that  state.  And  just  as  it  is  proved  by  monu¬ 
ments,  inscriptions,  edifices,  and  institutions,  that  the  life 
of  the  capital  was  reproduced  in  a  smaller  way  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  so  it  is  quite  natural  to  think  that  also  the  moral  and 
civil  condition  should  have  been  reflected  there. 

The  plebs  in  the  capital  lived  on  alms,  at  the  expense  of 
the  provinces,  and  there  a  municipal  nobility  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  families  uses  to  its  advantage  the  resources 
of  the  community.  This  municipal  nobility  will  enrich  the 
city  with  monuments  because  it  will  find  for  itself  a  way  of 
consuming  at  its  leisure  the  municipal  income.  In  Rome,  as 
in  the  provinces,  they  endeavor  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
free  citizenship  by  alimentary  institutions;  but  there  can 
never  be  found  a  spirit  of  charity  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed;  something  is  lacking  to  recall  even  the  hospitals 
which  were  attached  to  the  cult  of  Greek  Aesculapius.  The 
sportulae  handed  to  the  numerous  and  hungry  clients  under 
the  show  of  power,  by  the  disdainful  and  wealthy  patronus, 
makes  one  naturally  think  of  the  alms  which  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  past  century  were  justifying  before  the  plebs  the 
riches  and  idleness  of  the  friars  in  the  Italian  convents. 
And  when  one  thinks  that  Vespasian,  certainly  one  of  the 
best  Roman  emperors,  found  nothing  better  than  to  redouble 
the  taxes  on  the  provinces,  and  imprudently  to  sell  absolu¬ 
tions,  either  for  the  culprit,  or  for  the  innocent,  in  order 
to  restore  the  finances  of  the  state ;  and  that  he  chose  as  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  provinces  magistrates  from  whom  he 
would  draw,  as  from  sponges,  the  ill-acquired  riches,  one 
may  well  ask  what  was  the  nature  of  this  general  welfare. 
At  any  rate  Hirschfeld’s  researches  have  put  in  evidence 
how  little  was  done  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
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Empire  to  secure  life  and  property  in  Italy  and  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  Tacitus  has  made  us  hear  the  voice  of  protest  of  the 
Roman  families  only.  During  the  Caesarean  despotism  all 
free  speech  was  silenced ;  but  if  the  voice  of  the  provincials 
had  reached  us,  we  could  know  how  many  base  deeds  and 
adulations  determined  the  raising  of  statues  to  the  good 
Roman  governors.  We  have  not  as  many  honorary  inscrip¬ 
tions  for  good  emperors  as  for  the  wicked  Caracalla. 

In  reality,  under  the  Republic  as  under  the  Empire  the 
provinces  are  but  the  praedia  populi  Romani.  The  Roman 
provinces  and  municipalities  are  only  a  vast  field  which  a 
clever  administration  makes  use  of  to  enrich  imperial 
functionaries,  and  the  classes  directing  the  community.  To 
derive  from  these  indications  a  general  happiness  would 
be  equivalent  to  affirming  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
workers  is  great  where  the  shareholders  have  a  large  divi¬ 
dend,  or  if,  in  regarding  the  economical  side,  we  turn  to 
the  noble  spheres  of  letters,  of  arts  and  sciences,  we  see 
everywhere  the  signs  of  a  great  and  rapid  decadence.  The 
age  which  according  to  general  opinion  receives  its  light 
from  Augustus,  and  which  according  to  the  poet’s  song 
marks  a  new  century,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  last  phase 
of  a  great  civilization  which,  already  developed  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  eighth  century,  dies  with  Diocletian  and 
Constantine.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  traces  of  decadence  are  visible  not  after  the 
Antonines,  but  with  Augustus  himself,  and  with  the  in¬ 
capacity  officially  and  wisely  recognized  by  him  of  con¬ 
quering  Britain,  restraining  the  Germans,  and  taming  the 
Parthians.  Such  decadence  is  after  a  few  generations  quite 
visible  in  art.  No  great  poet  succeeds  Virgil.  Tacitus 
marks  the  end  of  the  great  Roman  historiograph.  Art 
reproduces  in  large  and  pompus  manner  crystallized  forms, 
and  the  cold  and  artificial  religion  of  state  suffocates  and 
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di  ies  any  frank  and  noble  aspiration  in  the  human  soul. 
Free  speech  is  silent  everywhere;  cold  rhetoric  and  dec¬ 
lamation  succeed  to  eloquence.  And  in  sciences,  with  the 
exception  of  the  development  of  great  public  edifices  which, 
as  the  history  of  Apollodorus  demonstrates,  is  always 
under  the  high  inspiration  of  Greek  doctrine,  all  is  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  pure  empiricism  drying  the  germs  of  theoretical 
speculation.  Geometry  has  become  surveying,  and  medi¬ 
cine,  judged  unworthy  of  being  studied  by  a  Roman  citizen, 
is  left  to  the  Greeks.  Ethics  and  philosophy  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  law  and  regulation,  which  obliges  all  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  legislator,  who  is  clever  in  law,  but  more  so 
in  handling  the  sword.  And  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the 
Roman  society  is  not  to  hear,  as  in  the  fine  Athenian  times, 
the  pricking  playfulness  of  Aristophanes  or  divine  verse  of 
Euripides,  but  rather  to  assist  at  the  games  of  the  Circus, 
where  the  blood  of  the  dying  gladiators  and  that  of  the 
wild  beasts  stir  up  voluptuousness  and  a  desire  for  struggle. 
There  still  remains  military  glory.  But  patriotism  is  already 
changing  the  career  of  arms ;  Italians  are  despoiled  of  their 
weapons,  and  the  legion,  according  to  an  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  Aquileia,  becomes  Barbara.  In  the  Roman 
society  there  is  no  place  for  the  unwealthy,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  humble  and  afflicted  should  rapidly  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  vigorous  the  incipient  Christian  society 
which,  having  later  become  powerful,  conquers  and  then 
associates  itself  to  the  decaying  Empire. 

The  love  of  war  and  glory  still  lasting  through  centuries 
in  Europe,  the  greatness  of  the  monumental  remains,  and 
the  inheritance  of  Roman  political  organizations  also  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Church,  the  Roman  laws  which  absorbed 
all  the  legislative  work  of  the  ancient  world,  the  cares  for 
the  defense  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
song  of  Virgil,  the  prose  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  are  such 
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great  events  that  they  could  not  be  entirely  forgotten,  not 
even  by  the  rough  Middle  Ages.  The  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Romanity  and  the  subsequent  barbarism  of  Europe 
is  enough  to  explain  the  reverent  admiration  which  also 
in  these  last  centuries  has  existed  for  the  great  merits  of 
Roman  civilization.  But  an  exact  comparison  of  the  origin 
of  all  ancient  civilization  and  the  ties  that  the  Latin  world 
has  had  with  the  Greek  naturally  leads  to  a  better  under¬ 
stood  and  measured  admiration.  When  studying  the  light 
we  must  not  neglect  the  shadows.  But  still  recognizing  all 
the  merits  of  Roman  civilization,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
all  that  was  done  by  the  preceding  nations.  Rome  civilized 
the  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  but  we  must  not  forget,  as 
some  critic  has  done,  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  from  whom  Rome  learned  for  the  first  time  the 
arts  of  agriculture.  It  is  Rome  that  has  the  merit  of 
having  civilized  the  Gauls,  but  we  must  not  pass  over  in 
silence  the  extended  and  beneficial  preparatory  work  of 
the  Greek  Massilia,  which  for  its  civil  institutions  and  its 
commerce  was  once  quite  superior  to  Rome,  and  even 
during  the  Empire  was  justly  chosen  by  Romans  as  a  seat 
for  the  moral  education  of  her  sons.  An  exact  balance 
of  all  that  has  been  produced  by  the  Roman  civilization 
has  not  yet  been  struck.  This  examination  will,  certainly 
in  many  instances,  prove  of  honor  to  the  Italian  people,  to 
whom  the  West  owes  the  transmission  of  light  on  the 
old  Hellenic  civilization.  Many  statistics  and  comparative 
works  that  are  still  needed,  for  instance,  for  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  have  not  been  written.  And  such  researches 
will  have  to  consider  density  of  the  population,  the  true 
condition  and  transformation  of  slavery,  the  diffusion  of 
the  Eastern  cults,  and  finally  of  the  first  Christian  society. 
But  among  all  the  problems  which  have  not  yet  been  solved, 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  complex  is  always  the  one 
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on  the  value  of  the  political  work  of  the  Emperors  them¬ 
selves. 

Mommsen  rightly  observed  that  legend  is  found  just  as 
much  in  the  life  of  Fabricius  as  in  the  ancedote  of  the 
Emperor  Gaius ;  and  as  Willrich  has  recently  demonstrated, 
many  data  of  Imperial  traditions  deserve  a  new  revision. 
But  in  order  to  resolve  the  problem  of  authenticity  in  the 
ancient  tales,  it  is  not  enough  to  establish  researches,  even 
diligent  ones,  on  the  discordance  and  on  the  presumable 
value  of  the  historical  sources.  Such  complex  problems 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  examination  of  other  historical 
periods.  The  critic  who  studies  the  Empire  is  immediately 
impressed  by  the  ferociousness  of  the  degenerate  princes. 
But  in  the  end  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  Sylla,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  courts  of  the  Se- 
leucids  and  Ptolemies  are  useful  in  making  one  understand 
the  plotting  of  the  Palatine  Imperial  Palaces.  And  without 
having  recourse  to  the  easy  but  unhealthy  remedy  of  fixed 
formulas  taken  from  premature  treatises  on  the  historical 
development  of  all  societies,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  Germanic  races  or  of  the  oriental  monarchies 
one  will  often  find  material  adapted  to  clear  up  problems 
of  the  ancient  classic  world.  Such  study,  for  instance,  can 
be  useful  to  the  solution  of  the  controverted  problem  of 
the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  much  more  than  the 
infinite  series  of  proceedings  which  will  be  expounded  by 
the  philologist,  and  more  than  an  analytic  dictionary  of 
those  texts. 

At  any  rate,  the  history  of  the  Empire  contains  problems 
which  can  be  referred  also  in  great  part  to  posterior  his¬ 
tory.  The  modern  historian  lives  in  an  epoch  when  war 
is  generally  considered  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided ;  the  scholar 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  arms  spends  his  time  between 
the  documents  of  the  archives  and  the  ruins  of  the  exca- 
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vations.  He  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  connecting  mili¬ 
tary  events  which  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  understand. 
If  necessary  he  turns  to  the  opinion  of  some  military  person 
more  or  less  used  to  interpret  and  to  understand  military 
texts.  Anyhow  modern  age  is  tending  to  solve  problems 
of  social  character,  and  critics,  generally,  if  only  for  the 
love  of  novelty,  ascertain  and  follow  the  tastes  of  their 
contemporaries.  And  more  than  to  the  problem  of  moral 
conscience,  which  determines  the  function  of  the  highest 
human  energies,  they  try  to  transport,  in  the  ancient  world, 
those  facts  which  are  tormenting  modern  societies,  without 
sufficiently  taking  into  consideration  different  conditions  in 
culture  and  faith,  in  density  of  population  and  in  social 
organisms. 

An  historian  of  the  first  order,  Polybius,  in  finding  fault 
with  historians  given  only  to  the  study  of  books,  praised 
Ephorus  for  his  being  in  condition  to  describe  a  land  bat¬ 
tle  or  a  naval  operation,  just  as  Gibbon’s  contemporaries 
appreciated  his  military  knowledge.  Polybius  himself, 
quite  an  expert  in  arms  as  in  political  management,  was 
not  wrong.  To  narrate  the  destines  of  the  world,  de¬ 
termined  by  the  result  of  military  events,  without  being 
in  a  condition  to  interpret  them,  is  like  writing  a  history 
of  literature  and  sciences,  giving  only  the  names  of  the 
authors  and  the  titles  of  the  works,  without  examining  the 
contents.  To  speak  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal  without 
considering  the  merits  of  their  strategy  and  tactical  move¬ 
ments,  means  to  give  up  a  good  part  of  their  work,  and 
not  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  military  states  in 
which  those  same  events  happened,  and  for  which  they 
were  written.  And  this  fact  holds  more  for  the  Roman 
world  which  lived  always  in  arms  than  for  the  Greek 
civilization..  Certainly  the  modern  historian  must  not  limit 
himself  to  narrate  that  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
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formed  the  essence  of  their  history.  He  has,  after  all,  the 
duty  to  retrace  those  elements  of  which  they  had  not  a  full 
knowledge,  and  which  are  useful  in  explaining  the  complex 
development  of  humanity.  But  in  such  a  case,  besides  the 
study  of  economic  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  one’s 
attention  to  the  development  of  religious  and  moral  opinion 
and  to  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences.  And  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  reasons  which  determine  the  reciprocal  action 
of  all  these  elements  and  the  preponderance  of  one  over 
the  other  according  to  the  different  ages  and  places,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  complex  problem  which  the  historian  of 
the  ancient  world  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

The  method  of  making  chapters  in  literary,  artistic, 
philosophical  history,  from  the  narrative  which  in  sub¬ 
stance  is  constituted  of  external  facts,  is  now  out  of  date. 
The  history  of  a  people,  just  as  the  history  of  an  individual, 
is  subject  to  transformations  which  modify  its  activity.  If 
the  history  of  the  Roman  people  has  remained  essentially 
military  and  political,  that  of  the  Greek  races  presents 
instead  the  phenomenon  of  different  elements  combining 
with  one  another.  The  literary  and  artistic  history  of  the 
Athens  of  the  fifth  century  balances  that  more  strictly 
political,  but  the  development  of  criticism  and  of  sciences 
constitutes  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  character¬ 
istics  of  the  age  of  the  Diadochi.  Thus  for  the  period  of 
the  Spanish  preponderance,  the  Italian  nations  will  very 
rarely  give  occasion  to  speak  of  arms,  but  will  offer,  in¬ 
stead,  material  for  art,  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  Galileo 
and  of  Bruno. 

Politics,  military  art,  law,  economy,  fine  art,  science, 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  form  a  complex  whole 
before  the  history  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  And 
since  the  unlimited  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  branches 
of  learning  makes  this  task  more  and  more  difficult,  it  is 
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evident  that  our  education,  freed  from  useless  teachings 
and  old  prejudices,  must  be  strengthened  by  the  study  of 
the  sciences.  But  it  will  not  be  enough  to  reform  the 
organization  of  our  colleges,  we  shall  have  still  to  break 
the  barriers  of  our  faculties;  because  if  it  is  true  that  no 
science  can  improve  without  long  and  detailed  technical 
researches,  it  is  also  true  that  the  studies  of  specialists  con¬ 
tain  rarely  important  results,  unless  they  are  guided  by 
large  conceptions  and  are  coordinated  with  various  and 
kindred  sciences. 

And  among  the  sciences  which  are  destined  to  make 
future  historiography  improve,  politics  comes  first.  This 
recommendation  may  at  first  seem  ingenuous  or  altogether 
useless,  unless  one  consider  how,  after  having  naturally 
exempted  some  famous  works,  nearly  all  the  modern  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  field  of  classic  antiquity  is  due  to  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  philologist.  The  necessity  of  investigating  the 
literary  texts,  of  long  and  detailed  researches  on  the  reci¬ 
procal  dependence  of  the  sources,  of  interpreting  epigraphic 
texts,  and  now  more  than  formerly,  also  the  papyri,  render 
the  help  of  philological  training  precious  and  indispensible. 

But  it  is  also  just  to  recognize  that  in  nearly  all  the 
historical  production,  due  to  the  philological  school,  the 
political  sense  is  nearly  always  missing. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  solve  the  future  problems,  though  dedicat¬ 
ing  themselves  to  all  the  sciences  which  constitute  the  his¬ 
torical  organism,  should  take  part  in  political  life,  avoiding, 
however,  becoming  victims  of  those  prejudices  which  guide 
the  parties  that  are  the  natural  product  of  the  political 
atmosphere.  And  of  all  these  preconceptions  one  of  the 
most  damaging  is  that  born  of  blind  patriotism.  Few 
among  the  human  sentiments  have  contributed  so  much  as 
patriotism  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  historical 
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facts,  and  to  promote  the  increment  of  researches  in  the 
past.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  sentiment  has  brought 
the  greatest  disadvantage  to  historical  truth. 

It  is  superfluous  to  recall  examples  of  the  first  cases; 
it  is  much  more  useful  instead  to  observe  in  how  many 
instances  the  objective  history  of  a  people  has  been  usefully 
told  by  strangers  and  even  by  rival  nations.  If  Polybius 
was  able  to  expose  a  narrative  of  Roman  events,  as  no 
other  Italian  historian  could,  this  did  not  arise  only  from 
his  political  culture  and  clear-sightedness,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that,  belonging  to  a  conquered  nation,  he  was  not 
blinded  by  national  pride.  This  greater  objectivity  dis¬ 
tinguished  also  the  political  work  of  Trogus  Pompeius 
from  the  annals  of  the  Paduan  Livy.  The  horizon  of  the 
eloquent  Livy  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Urbs  and  Pa- 
tavium,  while  Trogus  Pompeius  saw  the  Roman  deeds 
from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  history,  and  therefore 
gave  to  them  a  better  proportioned  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  If  the  histories  of  Theopompus  or  other 
authors  known  to  Plutarch  had  come  to  us,  we  should 
certainly  have  quite  a  different  history  of  the  Persian  wars 
from  that  of  Herodotus,  inspired  by  the  glorification  of 
Athens.  Germany,  with  Ranke’s  and  Von  Sybel’s,  has 
Sfiven  the  best  histories  of  the  Catholic  counter-reform  and 
of  the  French  Revolution.  And  we  do  not  need  to  men¬ 
tion  to  you  the  value  of  Prescott’s  and  Irving’s  studies  on 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Spanish  domination.  The 
patriotic  historian  is  bound  by  a  thousand  prejudices  of 
education,  and  is  not  always  in  condition  to  judge  with 
perfect  clearness  the  events  of  his  country.  Even  if  he  be 
free  from  preconceptions,  he  feels  tightly  bound  by  many 
considerations,  and  if  he  says  all  the  truth  he  exposes  him¬ 
self  to  censure.  Still  the  treating  of  the  same  agruments 
with  stereotyped  views  does  not  lead  to  any  scientific  re- 
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suits.  What  is  of  advantage  to  the  progress  of  sciences 
and  arts  is  freshness  of  impressions  and  new  energies 
which  substitute  themselves  for  the  old  ones.  And  since 
you  Americans,  with  a  new  and  unfailing  impulse  of  youth, 
open  your  universities  to  the  study  of  all  the  problems  of 
old  Europe,  let  us  hope  that  with  your  work  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  may  be  reached.  Like  all 
young  and  robust  organisms,  you  are  naturally  inclined 
to  break  down  the  tendency  toward  routine  which  too  often 
binds  the  work  of  European  scholars.  From  the  contact 
of  old  with  new  theories,  there  will  certainly  come  out 
sparks  which  will  be  destined  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
infinite  problems  of  the  classical  world.  The  study  of  the 
early  belief  and  social  forms  of  America  has  contributed 
to  explain  questions  of  ancient  mythology  and  classical 
anthropology  which  remained  inexplicable  mysteries  for 
generations  of  learned  men.  In  turn  the  political  study  of 
old  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  classical  world,  will  make 
more  clearly  understood  the  destinies  to  which  the  United 
States  of  America  are  called. 

In  fact,  the  conception  that  political  history  should  be 
studied  by  itself,  with  no  other  aim  but  mere  curiosity, 
must  be  rejected,  as  well  as  the  idea  that  any  other  science 
is  not  destined  to  have  a  practical  application  in  life.  The 
purpose  of  this  great  Congress,  to  which  you  have  called 
all  sciences  to  be  represented,  pure  and  experimental,  the¬ 
oretical  and  practical,  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  scien¬ 
tific,  American  society  will  not  be  lost  either  among  the 
fogs  of  abstractions  or  the  vulgarity  of  empiricism.  If 
among  the  decadent  nations  or  those  about  to  decay,  men 
who  are  without  ideality  and  who  ignore  art  or  science 
are  put  at  the  helm,  in  the  countries  which  are  destined 
to  a  prosperous  future  public  interests  are  instrusted  to 
those  who  best  understand  the  history,  and  therefore  the 
hopes,  of  their  country. 
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It  is  not  strange  that  nearly  all  Roman  historians  should 
have  been  statesmen;  and  statesmen  were  Machiavelli,  Ma¬ 
caulay,  and  Bancroft.  Without  knowing  the  biological 
precedents  the  cure  of  an  invalid  is  not  possible,  just  as 
without  a  long  experience  of  the  past  it  is  not  possible  to 
provide  for  the  future  of  nations. 

The  study  of  old  Europe,  its  glories,  and  its  errors,  is 
a  sacred  patrimony  which  she  divides  with  the  United 
States,  which  have  the  task  of  forming  a  new  and  great 
civilized  society.  The  Roman  and  Greek  civilization  is  a 
great  part  of  this  patrimony,  and  is  worthy  of  your  cares, 
because  it  contains  the  best  part  of  institutions  and  tra- 
ditons  which  you  are  called  upon  to  study  and  partly  to 
follow. 

The  immense  space  of  sea  which  separates  you  from 
Europe  and  from  Eastern  Asia,  the  lack  of  danger  of  an 
invasion  from  the  north,  and  even  less  so  from  the  south, 
seem  at  first  glance  to  place  the  United  States  in  a  situation 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  old  European  civilization. 
But  the  speed  which  will  be  attained  by  steamers  in  the 
near  future  will  render  these  distances  proportionately 
smaller  than  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas  were  once 
for  the  Athenians  navigating  toward  Syracuse,  and  for 
the  Romans  fighting  against  Carthage. 

Greece  and  Rome  had  in  the  Mediterranean  a  position 
which  recalls,  in  part,  the  interoceanic  situation  of  the 
United  States.  They  transmitted  successively  to  the  West 
the  civilization  received  from  the  East,  and  the  United 
States  are  already  called  to  take  great  part  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  yellow  races. 

The  economic  and  social  foundation  of  the  Romans  was  \ 
based  on  slavery;  you,  instead,  have  freed  the  negro  from 
bondage.  But  the  complete  participation  of  the  latter  in 
your  political  counsels  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
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lems  which  you  are  called  to  solve.  And  it  will  be  all  your 
glory  if  you  shall  find  a  better  solution  than  the  ancient 
world.  The  immense  development  of  your  finances,  which 
seems  fabulous  to  us  old  races,  reminds  one  of  the  similar 
enormous  development  during  the  Empire.  You  have  the 
daring  and  practical  mind  of  the  Romans,  the  greatness 
of  their  works,  and  the  firmness  of  their  character.  But 
the  love  for  sciences  and  arts  protects  you  from  the  danger 
which  threatens  the  plutocratic  societies.  This  love  for 
science  and  art,  which  causes  you  to  multiply  your  uni¬ 
versities,  libraries,  and  museums,  takes,  however,  its  first 
and  more  vital  inspiration  from  that  brilliant  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  transfused  itself  into  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
And  while  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe  old  forms  of  social 
organizations  are  still  living,  you  are,  on  the  contrary, 
destined  to  maintain  brighter  than  ever  the  most  luminous 
flame  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  civilization. 

The  cult  of  that  freedom  which  you  placed  as  a  glorious 
symbol  just  where  the  Atlantic  touches  your  shores  is  an 
omen  of  unhampered  enterprise  and  active  life  for  all 
those  who,  coming  to  you  from  distant  countries,  have  the 
aspiration  to  share  your  community. 

The  glorious  history  of  your  independence  shines 
through  the  greatness  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  You 
are  worthy  of  continuing  the  cult  of  Pericles,  Timoleon, 
and  Scipio;  and  permit  me,  to  whom  you  have  given  the 
great  honor  of  speaking  about  the  ancient  civilization  of 
the  land  of  Columbus,  Amerigo,  and  Cabot,  to  recall  here 
my  fellow  citizen,  Carlo  Botta;  only  a  few  years  after  your 
war  of  independence,  the  Piedmontese  Carlo  Botta  was  the 
first  among  Italians  to  relate  your  history,  glorifying  the 
virtues  of  Washington,  and  through  your  example  endeav¬ 
oring  to  stamp  a  seal  of  infamy  on  the  tyranny  then  reign¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  and  to  spur  the  soul  of  his  citizens  to  the 
cult  of  freedom. 


A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OE  THE  HISTORY  OE 
ASIA,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 


BY  H£NRI  CORDIER 


[Henri  Cordieb,  Professor  of  PEcole  des  Langues  Orientales 
Vivantes,  1881,  Paris,  b.  August  8,  1849,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
A.B.  University  of  Paris;  Litt.D.  University  of  Cape  Good  Hope; 
Chinese  Mandarin  of  the  third  class,  with  decoration  of  “Precious 
Star,”  third  degree;  Professor  at  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  1886-95;  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Educational  Mission, 
1877-81;  President  of  the  Council  Societe  de  Gdographie,  1904; 
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President  of  the  Societd  des  Traditions  Populaires;  Socio  della 
R.  Deputazione  Veneta  di  Storia  Patria,  etc.  Author  of  Histoire 
des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec  les  Puissances  Occidentals ;  Atlas 
Sino  Coreen;  Bibliotheca  Sinica;  Marco  Polo.  Editor  and  founder 
of  the  Revue  de  V Extreme  Orient  and  of  the  T’oung-pas ,] 

In  attempting  to  draw  in  less  than  an  hour  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Asia,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  as 
well  as  of  the  grandeur  of  the  task  which  has  been  intrusted 
to  me.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  the  short  space  of 
time  allotted  to  the  lecturer,  a  complete  idea  of  this  vast 
subject  can  be  given.  I  can  only  sum  up  the  main  points 
and  designate  the  landmarks  of  the  unbroken  chain  of  facts 
which  from  our  days  goes  back  to  the  most  ancient  period 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  When  we  search  into  the 
remotest  past  of  Asia,  the  geologist,  not  the  historian, 
presents  a  very  surprising  spectacle  to  our  view :  two  lands 
stand  opposite ;  one,  to  the  north,  shaping  a  long  arch  round 
what  is  to-day  Irkutsk;  the  other,  to  the  south,  constitutes 
a  portion  of  the  future  peninsula  of  Hindustan;  a  large 
mediterranean  sea,  to  which  M.  Suess  has  given  the  name 
of  Tethys,  separates  the  two  continents;  this  ocean,  in 
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gradually  drying  up,  has  by  its  folds  given  rise  to  the 
Pamirs,  the  Himalayas,  the  high  Tibetan  Tableland, — and 
its  total  disappearance  and  the  union  of  the  two,  northern 
and  southern,  lands  gave  birth  to  Asia. 

If  we  seek  into  this  vast  continent  for  the  territory  hav¬ 
ing  an  authentic  record  of  the  oldest  times,  we  find  it  in 
the  lands  of  biblical  tradition,  Chaldea  and  Elam,  where 
Asia  tells  again  the  story  of  its  past  with  the  most  irre¬ 
fragable  evidence  in  the  inscriptions  registered  on  stones 
which,  lying  buried  for  centuries,  have  withstood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  ages;  thus  has  been  revealed  to  us  the  oldest 
code  of  the  world,  the  Taw  of  Hammurabi,  discovered  at 
Susa  by  M.  J.  de  Morgan,  and  described  by  the  Dominican 
Father  v.  Scheil,  both  Frenchmen.  However,  if  Elam 
carries  us  back  to  a  period  further  than  four  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  other  countries  of  Asia,  including 
those  which  are  supposed  to  possess  the  most  ancient  civil¬ 
ization,  are  far  from  giving  the  material  proof  of  the  high 
antiquity  to  which  their  books  and  their  legends  lay  an 
unfounded  claim. 

India  cannot  boast  of  a  single  monument  which  for  age 
is  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Nineveh  and  of  Egypt, 
and  before  the  eighth  century  b.  c.,  no  solid  basis  to  the 
history  of  China  is  to  be  found.  The  perishable  quality 
of  the  materials  used  in  rearing  the  edifices  of  this  last 
country  cannot  allow  us  to  hope  that  the  zeal  of  mod¬ 
ern  archaeologists  will  unearth  the  secret  of  monuments 
vanished  long  ago. 

In  the  actual  state  of  science,  theories  only  can  be  im¬ 
agined  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  Asiatic  nations,  and 
a  common  origin  exists  but  in  the  fancy  of  a  few  learned 
men.  It  was  very  natural  to  look  for  the  first  migrations 
and  the  first  civilizations  about  Elam  and  Chaldea,  and 
from  this  authentic  and  venerable  source  let  flow  the  great 
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streams  to  the  various  extremities  of  Asia;  it  has  been 
possible  from  isolated  facts  to  build  ingenious  theories  like 
that  of  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  but  at  the  present  time  noth¬ 
ing  definite  gives  us  a  right  to  broach  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Oriental  Asia  and 
their  cradle. 

When  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to  come  and 
speak  here,  I  believed  it  to  be  expected  that  I  should  not 
delay  too  much  in  treating  of  the  ancient  times  of  the 
history  of  Asia,  and  in  dealing  with  facts  which  are  im¬ 
portant  in  themselves,  but  are  nevertheless  secondary  in 
their  results.  What  I  am  expected  to  give  is  a  general 
view,  an  ensemble.  I  shall  try  to  show  the  chief  influences 
which  gave  life  to  the  immense  Asiatic  Continent  and  to 
mark  out  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  general  history  of  the 
world,  making  large  allowance  for  Central  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  which  have  been  the  object  of  my  special  study. 

During  a  long  time  Europe  remained  in  complete  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  steady  though  irregular  movements  of  the 
populations  of  Asia,  which  was  really  a  volcano  in  erup¬ 
tion,  the  terrible  effects  of  which  were  felt  afar.  When 
the  Roman  Empire  crumbling  to  pieces  was  threatened 
westwards  by  the  barbarians  of  Germanic  race, — Teutonic, 
Gothic,  or  Scandinavian, — these,  pressed  in  their  turn  by 
the  wild  hordes  from  Asia,  like  a  rolling  wave  invaded  the 
Empire,  and  crushed  in  by  the  new-comers  founded  as  far 
as  Spain  more  or  less  flourishing  kingdoms  at  the  expense 
of  the  domain  of  the  Caesars.  The  march  of  the  Huns 
from  the  heart  of  Asia  is  in  great  part  the  cause  of  these 
migrations  of  people ;  menacing  the  Chinese  territory,  driv¬ 
ing  away  the  Yue-chi,  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Tartars, 
who,  after  several  halts  of  which  we  shall  speak  further 
on,  carved  for  themselves  an  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  at  the  cost  of  the  occupiers  of  the  valley  of  this  river. 
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The  invading  Huns,  like  a  huge  wave,  gained  gradually  on 
from  horde  to  horde,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  people  to 
people,  till  they  reached  Europe,  which,  when  struck  by 
the  Scourge  of  God,  could  not  discern  whence  the  blow 
was  first  dealt. 

During  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Huns  under 
Attila  had  not  only  subdued  all  the  Tartar  nations  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  but  had  also  brought  under  the  yoke  the  whole 
of  the  German  tribes  between  the  Volga  and  the  Rhine. 
The  defeat  of  the  great  chief  by  the  allied  armies  of  the 
Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the 
Catalaunic  Fields  (451),  his  death  two  years  later,  stopped 
the  tide  of  the  Eastern  invaders ;  as  the  victory  of  Charles 
Martel  at  Poitiers  (732),  three  centuries  later,  set  bounds 
to  the  throng  of  Arabs,  who,  after  having  torn  the  north 
of  Africa  from  the  Roman  Empire,  had  crossed  the  sea, 
destroying  the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  who,  after  a  long 
migratory  period  throughout  Europe,  had  apparently  found 
a  permanent  home  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  who  flocked  together  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  agonizing  Roman  Empire  in  the 
fifth  century,  will  continue  later  on  with  the  Mongol  raids 
and  till  1453,  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turkish  Osmanlis,  which  we  may  consider  to  mark 
the  climax  of  the  Asiatic  encroachments. 

We  shall  see  the  counterpart  of  these  great  movements 
when  the  Western  nations,  after  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  shall  resume  the  route  of  India  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Buddhism,  the  doctrine  of  the  disciples  of  Shakyamuni, 
has  no  doubt  been  one  of  the  principal  means  of  facilitating 
the  intercourse  of  the  nations  throughout  Asia ;  it  has  been 
the  sun  at  which  the  civilization  of  many  have  lit  their 
torch;  indeed  a  writer  could  say — not  without  some  good 
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reason — that  the  history  of  Buddhism  is  in  itself  the  history 
of  Eastern  Asia. 

The  spread  of  Buddhism  and  its  wider  diffusion  from 
India  to  the  remainder  of  Asia  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  support  received  from  some  princes  and  by  the 
peregrinations  of  its  devotees. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  cam¬ 
paign  against  Porus  brought  India  into  contact  with  the 
great  Hellenic  civilization,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
great  conqueror,  Seleucus,  took  as  his  share  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  but  as  early  as 
304  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  satrapy  of  India  to  a 
man  of  low  condition  called  Chandragupta  by  the  Buddh¬ 
ists  and  Sandracottos  by  the  Greeks.  Chandragupta  was 
the  founder  in  Magadha  of  a  dynasty  of  princes ;  his  grand¬ 
son  Asoka,  surnamed  Piyadasi  (died  240  B.  c.),  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  board  of  foreign  missions,  Dharma  Mahamatra, 
gave  a  considerable  extension  to  Buddhism,  not  only  in 
his  own  dominions,  but  also  in  the  surrounding  countries 
as  far  as  Deccan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Tartars  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  the  Yue-chi,  driven  by  force  to  the  west 
by  the  Hiung-nu  (Huns),  divided  themselves  into  two 
branches;  the  Little  Yue-chi  who  settled  in  Tibet,  and  the 
Great  Yue-chi  who  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Ili,  and 
in  163  b.  c.  occupied,  in  the  place  of  the  Sakas,  the  country 
south  of  the  Tien-shan  where  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  now 
stand.  Some  years  later  the  Yue-chi,  pressed  in  their  turn 
by  the  Wu-sun,  once  more  drove  the  Sakas  out  of  Sog- 
diana,  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  the  country  watered  by  the 
Cabul  River.  About  35  b.  c.  the  leader  of  these  Yue-chi 
subdued  Cabul,  Kashmir,  and  Penjal.  The  conversion  to 
Buddhism  of  one  of  his  successors,  Kanichka,  the  greatest 
chief  of  the  Yue-chi  or  Indo-Scyths,  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
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to  the  zeal  of  the  followers  of  Shakyamuni;  from  15  b.  C. 
to  45  a.  d.  was  held  in  Kashmir  the  great  cecumenic  council 
which  finally  revised  the  canon  accepted  in  the  north  but 
rejected  by  the  Church  of  Ceylon. 

We  may  be  asked  at  what  time  Buddhism  reached  China. 
We  cannot  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Some 
savants  give  221  and  219  b.  c.  as  the  date  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Buddhism  into  China;  there  is  nothing  really 
authoritative  to  support  their  assertion.  We  may  fairly 
suppose  that  the  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Hiung-nu 
conveyed  to  China  some  knowledge  of  Buddhist  worship. 
The  new  doctrine  was  introduced  into  China  by  the  way 
of  Central  Asia;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  2 
b.  c.  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  Ngai 
to  the  Ta  Yue-chi  and  that  its  chief  got  some  oral  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  new  religion.  Buddhism  was  recognized 
officially  in  China  by  the  Han  Dynasty ;  the  dynasty  of  the 
Later  Han  (24-220  a.  d.)  had  dominated  in  Central  Asia, 
and,  though  weakened  for  years,  their  rule  had  been  main¬ 
tained  with  still  more  force  by  Wu  Ti,  of  the  Western 
Tsin  (265-290).  To  this  period  (269)  belong  the  docu¬ 
ments,  so  interesting  for  the  administration  as  well  as  for 
the  religion  of  this  region,  discovered  during  recent  years 
by  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service, 
at  Uzun  Tati,  between  Khotan  and  Niya,  in  the  desert  of 
Takkla  Makkan,  explored  by  Sven  Hedin.  Of  that  time 
also  are  the  documents  dug  from  the  sand-buried  town  of 
Lau-lan  near  the  Lob-nor,  by  Sven  Hedin  himself.  The 
Hindu  civilization  which  borders  on  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
from  Khotan  to  the  Lob-nor,  to  Hami  and  to  Turfan, 
vanished  rapidly  after  Wu  Ti;  under  the  great  T’ang 
Dynasty,  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  Tibetans  threatened  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  country  of  the  Four  Garrisons  (Kucha,  Khotan,  Kara- 
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shahr,  and  Kashgar),  namely,  Eastern  Turkestan.  From 
791  onwards  the  Tibetans,  masters  of  Turfan  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries,  had  completely  ousted  the  Chinese, 
whose  mandarins  had  been  recalled  in  784  by  the  Imperial 
Government  on  account  of  the  hopeless  situation  in  the 
region. 

The  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims,  eager  to  get  the  good 
word  from  the  source  itself,  were  drawn  along  the  road 
of  High  Asia  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacred  Ganges  in  quest 
of  the  books  giving  the  Key  to  the  Holy  Doctrine;  since 
the  fourth  century  large  bodies  of  pilgrims,  while  accom¬ 
plishing  their  pious  journey,  have  done  at  the  same  time 
considerable  geographical  work :  Hiuen  Tsang,  to  name 
the  most  famous  among  them,  not  only  takes  a  place  in 
China  with  the  most  revered  personages  of  his  church,  but 
stands  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  great  Asiatic  travelers, 
by  the  side  of  the  illustrious  Venetian  Marco  Polo.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  until  1410,  under  the  Ming  Dynasty,  that 
the  Chinese  obtained  at  last  possession  of  the  full  canon 
of  Buddhist  Books  which  serves  to  millions  of  adherents 
in  the  Far  East  as  a  guide  for  their  conduct. 

From  Central  Asia,  Buddhism  spread  to  China;  from 
China,  as  early  as  372,  it  entered  Korea,  and  thence  in 
552  passed  on  to  Japan.  In  the  mean  time  it  had  been 
introduced  in  407  to  Tibet,  where  after  being  severely 
persecuted,  it  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs,  the  King 
of  Tibet,  Srongtsan  Gampo,  having  been  converted  to  the 
new  faith  by  his  Chinese  and  Nepalese  wives  (640).  With 
its  doctrine  Buddhism  carried  along  everywhere  this  subtle 
art  which  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
brought  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  by  the  companions  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  beginning  of  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Indo-Scyths  and  the  Mohammedan  Conquest 
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of  India,  during  the  Buddhist  Middle  Ages,  the  Grseco- 
Buddhist  art  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  state  and  its 
influence  spread  to  the  Far  East. 

However,  in  paying  a  just  tribute  to  this  delicate  and 
charming  art  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
artistic  development  of  the  Far  East,  it  would  be  unfair 
not  to  mention  that  the  Chinese,  previously  to  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  their  empire,  had  a  national  art,  not  despicable 
in  the  least  degree — witness  this  fourth  century  picture  of 
Ku  K’ai-che,  described  by  Chinese  historians,  happily  dis¬ 
covered  and  rescued  at  Pe-king  during  the  events  of  1900, 
and  now  kept  safely  in  the  British  Museum,  forever  we 
hope.1 

Buddhism,  now  one  of  the  three  state  religions  in  China, 
after  suffering  persecutions  in  Japan  from  the  hands  of 
Nobunaga  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  somewhat 
somnolent  for  many  years,  is  at  present  in  a  period  of 
magnificent  renaissance  in  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
where  the  labors  of  Bunyiu  Nanjio  and  of  Takakusu  se¬ 
cure  for  it  an  important  place.  Many  Japanese  scholars, 
fascinated  by  the  doctrines  of  evolution,  think  these  are 
to  be  found  in  Buddhism. 

Christianity  spread  at  first  in  Central  Asia  under  the 
form  of  Manicheism  and  of  Nestorianism ;  only  recently 
the  Mo-ni,  lost  among  the  numerous  religious  sects  men¬ 
tioned  by  Chinese  historians,  have  been  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  identified  with  the  disciples  of  Manichee,  who 
played  but  a  small  part  compared  with  that  of  the  Nes- 
torians  arrived  in  China  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  inscription  of  781  discovered  in  1625  at  Si-ngan-fu, 
capital  of  the  Shen-si  Province,  testifies.  Under  the  Mon¬ 
gol  Dynasty  of  Chinguiz  Khan,  in  the  course  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  Nestorians  through  Tangut  and  Central 
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Asia,  from  Khanbaliq  (Pe-king)  to  Bagdad,  held  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  archbishops  and  bishops;  the  innumerable 
stones  which  cover  their  graves,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Samiriethie,  bear  witness  to  the  number  and  importance 
of  these  Nestorians. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Louis  and  the  meeting  of  a  Council 
at  Lyons,  we  trace  the  great  progress  of  the  Missions  of 
the  Roman  Church.  The  Catholic  world  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Asia,  where  the  somewhat  mythical  Christian 
prince  known  under  the  name  of  Prester  John  lived,  and 
cherished  also  the  hope  to  oppose  invading  Islam  with  a 
barrier  of  Mongol  tribes.  Hence  the  missions  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  brother  John  of  Plano  Carpini,  sent  in  1245  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV  to  the  camps  of  Batu  and  of  Cuyuk 
Khan,  and  of  the  Dominican  monk  William  of  Rubruk, 
dispatched  by  the  King  of  France,  St.  Louis,  in  1253,  to 
the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  Mangu  at  Karakorum,  whose 
journeys  have  been  edited  with  so  much  skill  and  care  for 
the  Hakluyt  Society  by  our  President,  the  Hon.  William 
W.  Rockhill.  Missionaries  were  dispatched  to  Khanbaliq 
(Pe-king),  to  the  Fu-Kien  province,  to  Central  Asia,  and 
bishoprics  were  created  at  Khanbaliq,  at  Zaitun,  and  at 
Ili-baliq.  All  these  missions  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  either  destroyed  in  Central  Asia 
by  the  influx  of  Mohammedanism  or  on  account  of  the 
accession  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  to  the  throne  of  China  in 
1368. 

Missionaries  returned  to  China  only  in  1579,  but  the 
evangelization  in  this  country  was  in  truth  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  and  especially  of  the  celebrated  Matteo  Ricci, 
who  died  at  Pe-king  in  1610.  Christianity,  which  was  very 
flourishing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  soon  declined,  owing 
to  the  petty  quarrels  between  religious  orders,  and  the  bull 
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of  Benedict  XIV,  Ex  quo  singular i,  dealt  to  the  missions 
a  death-blow  in  1742,  as  it  proscribed  the  liberal  doctrines 
advocated  by  tbe  Jesuits  in  the  worship  paid  by  the  natives 
to  Confucius  and  to  their  ancestors. 

Protestant  missions  in  China  are  of  a  far  more  recent 
origin;  they  do  not  go  back  further  than  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  famous  Dr.  Robert  Mor¬ 
rison,  author  of  a  great  Chinese  Dictionary,  sent  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  arrived  at  Canton  in  1807. 
The  number  of  missionaries  is  now  very  great,  and  many 
of  them  are  American.  I  may  recall  among  them  the 
names  of  two  distinguished  sinologues:  Elijah  Coleman 
Bridgman,  of  Connecticut,  and  Samuel  Wells  Williams,  of 
New  York,  who  was  several  times  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
United  States  at  Pe-king. 

In  spite  of  the  zeal,  the  activity,  and  the  devotion  dis¬ 
played  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  we 
cannot  say  that  their  success  in  China  has  been  considerable 
or  their  action  deep.  The  Chinaman  is  not  hostile  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  he  is  indifferent ;  he  finds  in  the  moral  system  of  his 
great  sage,  Confucius,  the  precepts  which  guide  him  in 
private  and  public  life;  he  takes  in  the  doctrines  of  Buddha, 
the  practices  of  Taoism,  the  superstitions  of  Feng-shui,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  him  in  the  question  of  religion.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  still  for  the  Chinaman  a  foreign  religion,  the 
superiority  of  which  has  not  been  made  so  clear  to  his  eyes 
as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  it  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
though  the  religion  of  Christ  met  with  almost  unrestricted 
success  among  the  pagan  nations  forming  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  or  amid  the  wild  tribes  of  modern  Africa,  Oceania, 
and  America,  it  has  entirely  failed  with  the  Far  Eastern 
peoples,  indifferent  or  atheist.  If  I  dared  say  what  I  think, 
I  should  add  that  the  destruction  of  Chinese  society  as  it 
exists  at  present  could  alone  secure  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  the  literati  understand  this  so  well  that  they, 
and  not  the  people,  are  hostile  to  its  spread. 

Though  the  number  of  the  followers  of  Islam  in  China 
be  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Buddhists,  the  disciples  of 
Mohammed  have  nevertheless  played  a  considerable  part  in 
the  Middle  Kingdom. 

The  Arabs  called  Ta-zi  were  known  to  the  Chinese,  who 
mention  them  in  the  annals  of  the  T’ang Dynasty  (618-907), 
through  Persia,  the  name  of  which  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Chinese  annals  (461)  in  connection  with  an  embassy 
sent  to  the  court  of  the  Wei  sovereigns.  During  the  eighth 
century  the  Bagdad  Abbassides  and  their  celebrated  Khali f 
Harun-ar-Rashid  joined  with  the  Uigurs  and  the  Chinese 
against  the  Tibetans,  their  common  enemy.  A  fact  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  is  the  presence  of  Ta-zi  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nan-Chao,  a  part  of  the  actual  Yun-nan  Province,  as  early 
as  801. 

The  Arabs  built  at  Canton  a  large  mosque,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  758.  In  the  course  of  the  following  century, 
in  875,  the  Mohammedans  transferred  their  business  from 
Canton  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  at  Kalah,  which  inherited 
the  commercial  importance  of  Ceylon  in  the  sixth  century. 
Western  visitors  at  the  court  of  the  Mongol  Khans  mention 
a  number  of  high  Mussulman  dignitaries.  We  shall  see  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  K’ien-lung  annexed  to  his  empire 
the  T’ien-Shan,  part  of  the  share  of  Jagatai  in  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  his  father,  Chinguiz  Khan.  Without  going  into 
the  particulars  of  the  rebellions  which  devastated  Central 
Asia,  we  shall  recall  that  in  1864,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
Yakub,  captured  Kashgar  and  the  other  towns  south  of  the 
T’ien-Shan,  thus  creating  a  Mohammedan  power  in  North¬ 
western  China  between  the  possession  newly  acquired  by 
the  Russians  after  the  storming  of  Tashkant  (June  27, 
1865)  and  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  Fo)r  some  time, 
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Yakub  was  the  undisputed  and  redoubtable  sovereign  of  a 
real  empire,  with  Yarkand  as  a  capital.  England  dispatched 
to  Yakub  special  missions  with  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  at  their 
head  in  1870  and  in  1873 ;  in  1872  the  Russian  staff-colonel 
Baron  Kaulbars,  signed  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Mohammedan  potentate.  Yakub’s  rule  was  ephemeral  and 
ended  with  him  when  he  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1877 ;  in 
fact,  the  Chinese  general  T'so  Tsung-tang  had  subdued  a 
great  part  of  his  territory,  the  conquest  of  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  after  the  death  of  the  Ameer. 

Another  outburst  of  the  Mohammedans,  caused  by  a 
quarrel  between  miners  of  different  creeds  and  conflicting 
interests,  took  place  about  1855  in  Southwestern  China,  in 
the  Yun-nan  Province,  and  it  led  to  the  creation  of  a  sul¬ 
tanate  at  Ta-li,  which  lasted  till  the  capture  of  this  strong¬ 
hold  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  troops  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1873. 

China,  which  is  the  main  subject  treated  of  in  this  general 
view,  was  in  fact  isolated  only  in  the  ancient  times  of  her 
history,  when  her  territory,  watered  by  the  Yellow  River, 
hardly  extended  beyond  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse 
Kiang.  From  the  fourteenth  century  the  land  route  to 
China  was  closed,  and  the  foreigners  who  arrived  by  sea  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  could  at  Canton  only  hold 
any  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  who  got  their  scanty  in¬ 
formation  about  distant  lands  from  the  Canton  merchants 
and  the  missionaries  submerged  in  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
empire.  The  Cossacks  who  came  from  the  north  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  added  little  or  rather 
nothing  to  this  knowledge.  It  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  exact  to  say  that  China  was  opened  to  Western 
civilization  and  influence  by  the  British  gun.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  China  had  the  benefit  of  some  extraneous  ideas 
through  Buddhism  imported  from  India  and  through  the 
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Mongols  who  served  as  a  link  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
China  herself  broke  her  own  bounds;  like  the  Persian  and 
Arab  merchants  visiting  her  ports,  her  own  traders  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
different  times  she  held  Annam  in  bondage;  she  tried  to 
conquer  Burmah  and  Japan,  but  failed;  her  influence  was 
all-powerful  in  Korea,  and  she  carried  on  her  explorations 
to  the  Islands  of  Sunda,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  fav¬ 
orite  spots  of  her  emigration. 

With  the  Chinese  Dynasty  of  the  Ming,  which  replaced 
in  1368  the  Mongol  rule  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  China 
assumes  the  definite  form  under  which  she  is  known  hence¬ 
forward  to  the  foreigner.  The  Manchu  Conquest  in  1644 
brings  a  fresh  element  into  the  country,  but  the  new-comers 
are  soon  absorbed ;  they  add  to  the  Chinese  Empire  the  land 
from  which  they  come  and  which  constitutes  to-day  the 
northeast  region  of  the  Empire,  the  actual  theatre  of  the 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

With  the  annexation  of  the  T’ien-Shan  by  the  Emperor 
K’ien-lung  in  1759  and  the  seizure  by  this  prince  of  the 
temporal  government  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  Empire  reached 
the  boundaries  which  it  has  retained  until  recent  years.  It 
is  not  speaking  with  disparagment  or  injustice  to  say  that 
the  Emperors  K’ang-hi  and  K’ien-lung  in  the  seventeenth' 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  in  every  respect  equal  or  even 
superior  to  most  of  the  contemporary  princes.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  recognize  as  the  heirs  of  these  great  men  sover¬ 
eigns  like  Kia-K’ing,  Tao-Kwang,  and  especially  the  stupid 
and  cruel  Hien-Fung  (died  1861). 

WTith  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  a  Great  Council  and 
the  superposition  of  Manchu  dignitaries  upon  Chinese  func¬ 
tionaries,  the  Chinese  administration  stands  unchanged,  and 
the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius  continue  to  guide  the  con-  ' 
duct  of  all  the  Chinese  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  up  to 
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the  Son  of  Heaven.  The  era  of  inventions  is  closed,  the 
fine  literary  productions  of  the  T’ang  period,  and  the  great 
philosophical  works  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  do  not  find  any 
equivalent  during  the  next  centuries.  China  did  not  see, 
and  will  not  see  anything;  her  glance  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  seas,  nor  even  beyond  her  Great  W all ;  she  shut  herself 
up,  and  living,  so  to  speak,  on  her  own  stock,  having  at  an 
early  hour  reached  a  high  state  of  civilization,  she  stopped 
in  her  development.  In  some  manner  she  became  “crystal¬ 
lized,”  to  use  Stendhal’s  expression,  and  during  this  opera¬ 
tion  other  nations  have  grown,  have  surpassed  her,  have 
interfered  with  her  peaceful  existence,  thus  awakening  her 
in  her  sleep,  compelling  her  to  abandon  her  voluntary  isola¬ 
tion  and  to  accept  a  promiscuity  which  is  particularly  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  odious  to  her. 

The  decline  of  China  coincides  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  break  her  doors  open.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Catholic  missionaries  retained  as  savants  at  the  court  of 
Pe-king  or  hidden  in  the  provinces,  where  they  led  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence,  foreigners  were  lodged  in  a  quarter  of 
the  single  port  of  Canton  without  the  right  of  moving 
freely  about  the  city;  moreover,  they  could  only  stay  at  the 
place  the  time  strictly  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  theif 
affairs,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  pretty  short  portion  of  the 
year ;  afterwards  they  had  to  return  to  the  Portugese  Colony 
of  Macao,  where  lived  their  families,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  accompany  the  cargoes  to  the  Chinese  port.  Business 
was  not  conducted  freely  with  the  natives,  but  through  the 
medium  of  privileged  merchants,  called  hong  merchants, 
whose  monopoly  was  finally  abolished  by  the  fifth  article  of 
the  treaty  signed  at  Nanking  by  England  August  29,  1842. 
Wanton  vexations  were  inflicted  upon  foreigners;  it  was 
forbidden  to  the  natives  to  teach  their  language  to  any 
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“Western  Devil”  (Yang-kwei-tse) ;  the  lex  talionis,  man  for 
man,  was  applied  with  all  its  cruelty  and  injustice. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  Opium  War,  which 
gave  England  the  means  of  opening  China  more  widely  to 
the  foreign  trade  and  of  making  the  way  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Western  ideas,  without  abating,  however,  the  arro¬ 
gant  pretensions  of  the  mandarins. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  began  the  double 
march  toward  China,  by  the  north  and  the  south,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  which  brought  into  contact  the  nations  of  the 
Occident  and  those  of  the  Far  East.  Ermak’s  Cossacks 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  northern  route,  Vasco  da  Gama’s 
sailors  and  Albuquerque’s  soldiers  were  the  pilots  and  the 
conquerors  of  the  southern  route. 

To  the  Portuguese  we  owe  the  discovery,  or  more  exactly 
the  reopening,  of  the  road  of  Asia  in  modern  times.  The 
cape  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1485,  doubled  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497,  was  the  great  port  of  call  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  until  the  ancient  way  of  Egypt  was  re¬ 
sumed  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Masters  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  the  capture  of  Malacca  in  1511,  their  first  voy¬ 
age  to  Canton  in  1514,  a  wreck  in  1542  at  Tanegashima,  in 
the  Japanese  Archipelago,  gave  to  the  Portuguese  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  immense  empire  and  the  control  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  trade  which  they  were  not  able  to  keep.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Portugal  to  Spain,  “The  Sixty  Years’  Captivity,” 
under  Philip  the  Second,  was  as  harmful  to  the  first,  drawn 
by  its  conqueror  into  a  struggle  fatal  for  her  prosperity, 
as  was  to  the  Dutch  colonies  the  absorption  of  Holland  by 
Napoleon  I. 

The  Spaniards  settled  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  the 
Dutch,  with  the  enterprising  Cornelius  Houtman,  landed  in 
1596  at  Bantam,  created  the  short-lived  colony  of  Formosa, 
and  a  lasting  empire  in  the  Sunda  Islands,  where  in  1619 
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they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  native  port  of  Jacatra. 

However,  one  may  say  that  England  really  opened  East¬ 
ern  Asia  to  foreign  influence,  at  least  by  sea,  from  the  day 
in  1634  when  the  gun  of  Captain  Weddell  thundered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Canton  River.  It  was  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of:  British  powder,  that  during  two  centuries  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Far  East  carried  on  trade  with  the  Western 
merchants.  It  was  on  sea,  and  of  course  by  the  south,  that 
England  fought  for  the  supremacy  in  Asia. 

A  terrible  struggle  in  India  against  the  French,  where 
Clive  and  Hastings  got  the  benefit  of  the  labors  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  Frangois  Martin,  Dumas,  Dupleix,  and  others,  three 
wars  against  the  Mahrats,  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab,  the 
crushing  of  the  great  rebellion  of  1858,  the  suppression  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  have  secured  to  Great 
Britain  the  possession  of  the  Indies,  threatened  only  as  of 
yore  by  the  northwestern  invaders.  Three  lucky  campaigns 
have  given  Burmah  to  England,  already  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  treaty  signed  by  Great  Britain  at  Nanking  in  August, 
1842,  broke  up  the  Chinese  barrier ;  the  various  Powers 
followed  in  emulation  the  example  of  England ;  the  United 
States,  France,  Belgium,  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  turn 
signed  treaties  or  conventions  with  the  Son  of  Heaven.  At 
that  time  England  was  truly  without  a  rival  in  the  Far  East, 
but  was  not  far-sighted  enough;  the  pledge  she  took  at 
Hong  Kong,  important  as  it  was,  was  but  a  small  one  with 
regard  to  the  hopes  of  the  future.  England  gave  back  to 
the  Chinese  the  Chusan  Islands,  which  had  been  in  her 
hands,  as  the  French  returned  the  Pescadores  after  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Tonquin  question;  of  course,  loyal  and  honest 
acts,  but  also  acts  of  improvident  politics. 

To-day  England  has  lost  the  unique  situation  she  held 
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sixty  years  ago.  In  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  she  has 
found  eager  competitors  anxious  to  share  with  her  the  prey 
of  which  for  a  long  time  she  was  alone  covetous,  alone  cap¬ 
able  of  making  the  necessary  effort  to  grasp  it  firmly. 

France,  which  had  formerly  but  a  moral  interest  in  the 
Far  East,  that  of  the  Catholic  missions,  has  now  a  solid 
ground  of  action,  as  a  consequence  of  the  conquest  she  made 
of  the  oriental  part  of  Indo-China,  while  England  subdued 
the  western  coast  of  this  peninsula. 

The  colonization  or  the  conquest  by  European  nations 
tends  to  diminish,  to  restrict,  and  especially  to  modify  in 
Indo-China  the  effect  of  the  pacific  or  military  invasions  of 
Hindus  and  of  the  Sons  of  Han.  The  struggle  in  Indo- 
China  is  limited  to-day  to  two  champions ;  the  Chinese  and 
the  foreigner,  wherever  he  comes  from — England,  France, 
or  even  Japan.  The  native,  capable  of  slight  or  passive 
resistance  only,  will  have  in  the  scale  but  the  weight  of  his 
master,  who  may  not  be  of  his  own  choice. 

However,  the  two  facts  dominating  the  political  history 
of  the  Far  East  during  the  last  fifty  years  are  the  spread 
of  the  Russian  power  through  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
revolution  and  the  transformation  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
on  the  other. 

During  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV,  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  began  this 
tremendous  march  of  the  Russians  which  drove  them  be¬ 
yond  the  sea,  since  the  authority  of  the  Tsar  was  formerly 
extended  to  this  side  of  the  Straits  of  Behring;  indeed,  it 
was  but  in  1867  that  the  Russian  possessions  in  America, 
Alaska,  were  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  states  of  Great  Russia,  the  conquest  of  the  Tartar 
Kingdoms  of  Kazan  (1552)  and  of  Astrakhan  (1554), 
removed  the  boundaries  of  Russia  to  the  east;  the  Russian 
advance  to  the  Baltic  had  been  stopped  by  the  victories  of 
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Stephen  Bathory;  the  East  only  was  left  open  to  their 
enterprise. 

In  1558  a  certain  Gregori  Strogonov  obtained  from  the 
Tsar  the  cession  of  the  wild  islands  on  the  Kama  River. 
With  some  companions  he  settled  in  that  region,  created 
colonies,  and  some  of  the  hardy  fellows  went  as  far  as  the 
Ural  Mountains.  An  adventurous  Cossack  of  the  Don, 
Ermak  Timofeevitch,  whose  services  had  been  secured  by 
Strogonov,  crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  plucky  men,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Irtysh  and  Ob  rivers,  on  the  way  subduing  the  Tartar 
princes.  Ermak  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Western 
Siberia,  but  if  he  had  the  luck  and  the  glory  of  adding  a 
new  kingdom  to  the  states  of  the  prince  who  has  been  sur- 
named  the  Terrible,  to  his  immediate  successors  was  due 
the  foundation  of  the  first  town  in  the  territory  snatched 
from  the  Tartars,  for  Ermak  was  drowned  in  the  Irtysh  in 
1584,  and  Tobolsk  dates  only  from  1587.  The  effort  of 
the  Russians  was  then  directed  to  the  north  of  Siberia ;  they 
did  not  meet  with  any  resistance  until  they  reached  the  Lena 
River;  in  1632  they  built  the  fort  of  Yakutsk  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  and  pushed  their  explorations  on  to  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk.  In  1636  tidings  of  the  Amoor  River  were  for 
the  first  time  heard  from  Cossacks  of  Tomsk,  who  had  made 
raids  to  the  south. 

Vasili  Poyarkov  (1643-46)  is  the  first  Russian  who  navi¬ 
gated  the  Amoor  from  its  junction  with  the  Zeia  to  its 
mouth.  In  1643-51,  Khabarov  led  an  expedition  in  the 
course  of  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  several 
forts,  Albasine  among  them.  In  1654,  Stepanov  for  the 
first  time  ascended  the  Sungari,  where  he  met  the  Chinese, 
who  compelled  him  to  trace  his  way  back  to  the  Amoor.  In 
spite  of  all  their  exertions,  after  two  sieges  of  Albasine  by 
the  Chinese,  the  Russians  were  obliged  on  the  27th  of 
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August,  1689,  to  sign  at  Nerchinsk  a  treaty  by  which  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  basin  of  the  Amoor. 

The  Russians,  bound  to  carry  their  efforts  to  the  north, 
subdued  Kamchatka.  What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  two  great  Asiatic  empires 
is  the  tenacity  of  the  Muscovite  grappling  with  the  cunning 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  comparison  between  the  starting- 
point  of  these  relations,  the  Russia  of  Michael  and  Alexis 
and  the  China  of  K’ang-hi,  and  their  culminating-point  in 
1860,  when  these  very  nations  shall  have  passed,  one 
through  the  iron  hands  of  Peter  the  Great  and  become  the 
Russia  of  Alexander  II,  and  the  other  under  the  backward 
government  of  Kia-K’ing  and  Tao-kwang  and  become  the 
China  of  their  feeble  successor  Hien-Fung.  Only  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1854,  did  the  Governor-General  Muraviev 
navigate  again  the  waters  of  the  Amoor  River;  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1858,  he  signed  at  Aigun  a  treaty  which  made  the 
Amoor  until  its  junction  with  the  Usuri  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires,  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  Usuri  and  the  sea  remaining  in  the  joint  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  two  Powers,  but  after  the  Pe-king  Convention 
(2-14  November,  1860)  this  land  was  abandoned  to  Russia 
and  the  Usuri  became  the  boundary.  In  the  meantime, 
the  treaty  signed  at  T’ien-tsin  by  Admiral  Euthymus 
Putiatin  (1-13  June,  1858)  secured  for  Russia  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  France  and  England  after  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Canton  and  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts. 

The  second  Russian  move  had  Central  Asia  as  its  aim; 
it  was  the  result  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Oren¬ 
burg,  the  exploration  of  the  Syr-Daria  by  Batiakov,  the 
building  of  Kazalinsk  (1848)  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  : 
the  unsuccessful  effort  of  General  Perovsky  (1839)  turned 
the  enterprise  of  the  Russians  to  the  Khanate  of  Khokand ; 
the  storming  of  Tashkend  by  Colonel  Chernaiev  on  the  27th 
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of  June,  1865,  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  conquest  of 
Turkestan  by  the  Russians,  The  road  to  the  T  ien-Shan 
had  already  been  opened  to  the  Russians  by  the  treaty  signed 
at  Kulja  (July  25-August  8,  1851)  by  Colonel  Kovalevsky, 
which,  however,  was  known  only  ten  years  later  (28  Feb¬ 
ruary-11  March  1861). 

While  Yakub  Bey  had  founded,  as  already  seen,  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Empire  in  the  T’ien-Shan  Nan  Lu,  the  Russians 
took  possession  of  the  Ili  Territory  on  the  4th  of  July,  1871. 
The  retrocession  of  this  territory  to  China  after  the  death 
of  the  Attalik  Ghazi  was  the  cause  of  long  and  difficult  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  Russia  and  China,  which  ended  with  the 
treaties  of  Eivadia  (October,  1879)  and  of  St.  Petersburg 
(February  12-24,  1881).  Russia  restored  the  lands  which 
she  detained  illegitimately,  keeping,  however,  a  small  por¬ 
tion,  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  lot. 

The  third  Russian  move  was  aimed  at  the  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  was  the  result  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Crimea  by  Potemkin  in  the  name  of  the  great  Catherine, 
and  of  the  treaty  of  Kutschuk  Quainardji  (1774),  which 
gave  to  the  Russians  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  Putiatin  established  a  per¬ 
manent  maritime  station  on  the  Island  of  Akurade  in  the 
Gulf  of  Astrabad,  and  a  line  of  ships  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
securing  from  the  Persian  Government  facilities  for  Russian 
fishermen  and  traders  on  the  southern  coast  of  that  sea. 

At  last,  in  1869,  Russia  took  a  definite  position  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  settling  at  Krasnovodsk. 
Later  on  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  barrier  of  Geok-tepe 
by  Skobelev,  the  occupation  of  the  Oasis  of  Merv  by  Alik¬ 
hanov,  the  capture  of  Samarkand,  made  of  the  Transcaspian 
country  a  Russian  possession,  rendered  Russian  influence 
paramount  in  the  north  of  Persia,  and  threatened  Herat  and 
the  route  of  Indian.  The  railway  which  the  ingenuity  and 
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tenacity  of  Annenkov  threw  across  the  burning  desert, 
united  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Oxus  at  Charjui.  The  continuation  of  this  railway 
from  Samarkand  to  Tashkend  and  the  Siberian  line  was  to 
place  the  whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

It  seems  as  if  nothing  could  put  a  stop  to  this  expansion ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  bold  and  rapid  construction  of  a  railway 
across  the  frozen  steppes  of  Siberia  was  to  unite  Russia 
directly  with  the  Far  East  by  an  unbroken  chain ;  the  ports 
of  Manchuria  and  Korea,  watered  by  the  seas  of  China  and 
Japan,  being  considered  the  termini  of  the  long  line. 

Work  on  the  western  part  of  the  Siberian  Railway  began 
on  July  7,  1892.  Its  extension  beyond  the  Baikal  Lake  was 
to  take  it  on  the  one  hand  to  Vladivostock  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia,  and  on  the 
other  to  Port  Arthur  in  the  south  of  the  Liao-tung  Penin¬ 
sula.  It  was  fair  to  think  that  the  point  where  the  two  lines 
met,  in  the  very  heart  of  Manchuria,  should  become  a  most 
important  centre  of  industry  and  population;  indeed,  this 
has  been  realized,  and  in  a  few  years,  in  the  place  of  a  barren 
spot,  the  considerable  town  of  Kharbin  (Harbin)  has  been 
built  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  to  speak. 

Russia  weighs  with  its  enormous  mass  on  the  Asiatic 
Continent  like  a  gigantic  polyp,  whose  head  and  body  press 
on  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  with  tentacles  stretching 
toward  Korea,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  ready  to  close  them  on  the  prey  which 
she  encircles,  and  which  is  disputed  to  her  by  other  nations 
anxious  to  take  their  share  of  the  plunder,  thus  creating 
a  permanent  state  of  uneasiness  throughout  the  Continent. 

While  Russia  was  making  this  enormous  extension  in  the 
northwest  of  Asia,  Japan  was  pursuing  the  series  of  reforms 
which  were  to  secure  for  her  a  very  special  position  in  the 
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concert  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Previous  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1868,  which  altered  entirely  the  state  of  things  in 
Japan,  a  real  duality  in  the  government  existed  in  this 
country;  while  the  Tenno,  or  Mikado,  the  only  Emperor, 
reigned  nominally  at  Kiota,  the  power  was  held  in  fact  by 
the  Shogun,  a  sort  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  residing  at 
Yedo.  From  Iyeyas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  gave  to  feodality  the  definitive  constitution 
which  lasted  to  our  days,  the  power  remained  in  his  house, 
that  of  Tokugawa.  The  foreigners  who  landed  in  Japan 
in  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury — Portuguese  and  English — were  expelled  in  1637,  and 
by  the  end  of  1639  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  were  the  only 
outsiders  allowed  to  live  on  the  islet  of  Deshima,  in  the  Bay 
of  Nagasaki,  in  order  to  supply  the  Japanese  with  the  goods 
they  required. 

This  state  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  vainly 
made  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia  during  the  first  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  the 
American  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  who  in 
July,  1853,  anchored  at  Uraga  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Yedo,  and  who  signed  on  March  31,  1854,  a  Kanagawa,  the 
first  treaty  concluded  between  Japan  and  a  foreign  power. 

Was  the  revolution  of  1868  for  Japan  but  one  of  the 
numerous  crises  which  troubled  its  already  long  and  not  too 
serene  existence?  Was  it  a  mere  accident  for  that  country, 
progressing  by  jumps  and  bounds  and  not  by  evolution? 
or  was  it  the  starting-point  of  a  civilization  copied  from 
that  of  Europe?  Has  she  covered  only  the  old  culture  of 
Yamato  with  a  superficial  varnish?  Has  she  completely 
destroyed  it  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one  ?  I  greatly  doubt  it, 
or  rather  I  do  not  believe  it,  as  it  cannot  be  that  in  some  fifty 
years  a  radical  transformation  can  reach  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  population.  The  Japanese  obey  two  motives  in  their 
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\\  ariike  undertakings ;  one  is  dictated  by  a  tradition  of  war, 
by  an  unsurpassed  bravery  of  which  they  have  given  un¬ 
deniable  proofs  of  centuries;  the  other  by  reasons  of  a 
purely  economic  order.  Japan  is  at  heart  a  warlike  nation ; 
in  every  man  of  Nippon,  the  soul  of  a  samurai  is  asleep. 
No,  a  people  cannot  be  modified  in  a  few  years. 

Japan  has  behind  her  a  past  of  struggles,  heroism,  and 
art,  with  very  little  original  literature.  Endowed  with  the 
genius  of  application  more  than  with  that  of  invention,  with 
no  great  commercial  aptitude,  a  hero  or  a  pirate  according 
to  circumstances,  full  of  imprevu,  as  his  tradition  borrowed 
from  strangers  does  not  trace  to  him  a  firm  line  of  conduct, 
the  Japanese  lives  on  reminiscences  and  is,  above  all,  an 
imitator;  he  is  not  gifted  with  imagination;  an  artist  and  a 
warrior,  he  is  not  a  philosopher.  Does  he  give  us  now 
more  than  the  appearance  of  a  Western  civilization?  I 
hope  so  for  the  sake  of  Japan  herself,  as,  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  we  should  have  but  a  fragile  edifice  erected  by  a  super¬ 
ficial  as  well  as  a  versatile  people.  What  an  interesting 
and  curious  sight  it  offers  to  the  gaze  of  the  observer ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  peoples  which  from  the  West  and  the 
East  rush  to  the  assault  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  Japan 
stands  as  a  young  and  vigorous  power  which,  in  1868,  by 
a  revolution  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
transformed  herself  from  a  nation  most  hostile  to  foreign 
intrusion  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  globe.  We 
may  seek  in  great  part  the  solution  of  the  Asiatic  problem 
in  the  future  of  Japan,  which  acts  a  part  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Westerners,  and  which  finds  itself  to  be  the 
stumbling-block  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  foreign 
poweis.  Will  Japan  be  at  the  head  of  the  invaders  come 
from  near  and  far,  as  at  Pe-king  in  1900?  Will  she  be,  on 
the  contrary,  having  galvanized  the  old  man,  the  champion 
of  the  Asiatic  World  to  repel  the  common  enemy? 
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It  is  fair  to  believe,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past 
and  in  studying  the  various  aspects  of  present  politics,  that 
Japan  would  prefer  the  second  of  these  parts,  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  her  traditions  and  her  aspirations. 

It  is  evident  that  two  nations  in  full  progress,  operating 
in  the  same  field  of  action,  would  fatally  meet  some  day. 
If  Russia  needs  a  port  free  from  ice  in  the  Eastern  Sea, 
Japan  has  a  no  less  imperious  necessity  of  finding  room  for 
its  population  in  excess.  From  five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-three  in  1880,  the  number  of  the  Japanese  living 
out  of  their  country  increased  in  1902  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  fifty-three,  scattered 
chiefly  between  Korea,  Canada,  the  United  States,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  etc. 

The  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  (April  27,  1895),  signed 
after  a  glorious  war  with  China,  had  given  to  Japan  the 
southern  portion  of  Manchuria,  including  Port  Arthur. 
The  triumph  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Rising  Sun  made  of  an 
Asiatic  potentate  like  the  Mikado  a  sovereign  whose  voice 
was  heard  in  the  whole  of  the  world;  from  a  local  power, 
Japan  took  rank  among  the  great  powers  of  the  globe.  In 
the  conquest  of  Manchuria,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia 
perceived  a  danger  to  European  influence  in  the  Far  East, 
and  by  a  convention  on  November  8,  1895,  obtained  the 
retrocession  of  Liao-tung  by  Japan  to  China.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  severe  wound  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  victor. 

In  the  mean  time  Russia  continued  to  increase  her  means 
of  action  and  to  strengthen  her  position  in  the  Far  East 
by  the  creation  at  the  end  of  1895  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank,  by  conventions  regarding  the  Manchurian  Railway, 
and  by  the  signature  in  1896  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Viceroy  Li  Hung-chang  of  a  treaty  still  secret. 

After  the  masscre  of  two  of  her  missionaries,  Germany 
having  taken  possession  of  Kiao-chow  on  November  14, 
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1897,  Russia  shortly  after  obtained  the  cession  by  lease  of 
Port  Arthur  (December,  1897).  England,  in  gaining  a  set¬ 
tlement  at  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  France  at  Kwang-chow-Wan, 
seemed  to  begin  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  At 
one  moment  the  old  Manchu  world  seemed  to  awaken  to  the 
danger ;  at  one  moment  the  Emperor  Kwang-siu  had  no 
doubt  the  real  instinct  of  the  situation.  He  had  shown 
dignity  and  bravery  when  he  refused  to  fly  to  the  west,  as 
was  suggested  to  him  by  his  timorous  ministers  at  the  time 
the  Japanese  threatened  his  capital  in  1895. 

The  demands  of  the  foreigners  who  appeared  to  seek  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  and  threatened  to  make  a 
new  Poland  of  China,  frightened  the  Manchu  monarch, 
who  felt  strongly — in  so  far  as  his  weakened  health  and  a 
superior  will  allowed — the  wish  to  transform  his  country. 
It  was  but  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  darkened  horizon.  In 
order  to  succeed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Kwang- 
siu  to  have  at  his  command,  with  his  handful  of  bold  but 
busy-body  reformers,  a  solid  army,  capable  of  preventing 
a  reaction.  But  this  army  was  lacking  to  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
peror,  who  made  the  generous  but  abortive  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  reforms  in  which  he  lost  at  once  the  power  and 
the  appearance  of  energy  which  he  had  for  a  brief  period 
displayed. 

On  June  10,  1898,  Kwang-siu  began  the  series  of  re¬ 
forms,  the  ephemeral  course  of  which  was  stopped  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  the  same  year  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  the 
reactionary  party,  with  her,  retaking  the  power.  What 
followed,  the  rebellion  of  the  Boxers;  the  siege  of  the 
foreign  Legations  at  Pe-king,  in  1900,  is  fresh  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all.  It  is  but  just  to  note,  as  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  Count  Katsura,  remarked  quite  recently,  that 
during  all  these  events  Japan  has  filled  her  duty  as  a  civilized 
nation  by  the  side  of  the  Western  Powers. 

Vol.  I — 12 
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The  causes  of  the  present  gigantic  struggle  appear  forc¬ 
ibly  to  every  one's  eyes,  but  to  say  the  least,  the  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  is  not  in  a  scientific  congress;  however,  it  is  not 
forbidden  to  foresee  some  of  its  results  and  the  effects  these 
may  have  on  the  general  politics  of  the  universe.  If  Japan 
is  in  our  days  the  only  nation  capable  of  waging  a  war  for 
the  sake  of  heroism,  a  rare  virtue  in  our  matter-of-fact 
societies,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  present  struggle 
economic  interests  were  the  main  motives;  as  we  have  said 
already,  Japan  has  neither  the  room  nor  the  food  with  which 
to  supply  the  surplus  of  her  population ;  she  is  compelled  to 
look  beyond  her  own  boundaries  for  the  necessaries  of  com¬ 
mon  life.  Internal  motives  also  dictate  partly  her  conduct. 

The  extension  of  nations  is  in  nearly  every  case  directed 
according  to  natural  though  at  times  cruel  laws ;  often  these 
are  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  civilization;  so  we  see, 
in  spite  of  treaties,  in  spite  of  associations  for  peace,  in 
spite  of  leagues  for  promoting  fraternity  between  nations, 
in  spite  of  arbitration  committees  or  tribunals,  war  breaks 
out  suddenly,  irresistibly,  when  vital  economic  interests  are 
at  stake.  Nations  go  back  to  the  state  of  primitive  man, 
and  the  right  of  the  stronger  becomes  the  rule. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Japan  needs  an  extension 
of  territory  for  her  excess  population,  she  has  the  need 
scarcely  less  important  of  keeping  up  her  communication 
with  the  various  nations  among  which  she  desires  to  hold 
her  rank.  The  construction  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  in 
shortening  the  time  of  the  journey  from  Europe  to  Asia,  has 
also  practically  shortened  the  distances.  Until  the  problem¬ 
atic  project  of  building  a  railway  to  unite  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Ear  East  by  the  way  of  Persia  and  India  shall  be 
carried  out,  and  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  present  war, 
Russia  will  hold  the  highway  of  intercommunication  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Asia;  less  than  any  other  nation  can 
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Japan  afford  to  give  up  the  use  of  this  route,  and  being  thus 
dependent  upon  the  Russians  cannot  keep  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
petual  hostility  with  them. 

During  a  long  time,  we  had  in  Europe  the  bad  habit  of 
studying  separately  the  various  political  problems  and  of 
seeing  only  particular  cases  in  what  were  really  but  the 
secondary  effects  from  general  causes.  Nowadays,  there 
is  not  a  single  problem  of  foreign  politics  which  can  be 
treated  with  indifference.  Whatever  be  the  part  of  the 
globe  where  the  gun  thunders,  the  repercussion  of  it  is  felt 
in  the  capitals  of  the  whole  world;  special  questions  be¬ 
come  questions  of  general  interest,  and  the  effort  of  diplo¬ 
macy  to  avoid  a  universal  conflagration  tends  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  struggle  between  those  chiefly  concerned;  the 
task  is  rendered  the  more  arduous  in  that  the  multiple 
treaties  or  alliances  between  nations  extend  the  limits  of  the 
debates  and  thus  increase  the  chances  of  a  general  conflict. 

Europe  used  to  consider  Asia,  except  in  her  western  part, 
as  a  domain  where  events  rolled  on  without  any  distant 
effect  and  having  therefore  but  an  interest  of  mere  curiosity. 
China,  Bossuet  could  pass  over  in  silence,  that  is  to  say 
the  third  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe,  in  his  Discours 
sur  I’Histoire  Universelle,  a  very  poor  work  by  the  bye, 
admired  only  by  those  who  have  not  read  it.  However, 
during  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians,  and  in  the  thirteenth  the  raids  of  the  Mongols, 
should  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  blind  of  observers. 
And  these  considerable  events  were  not  the  result  of  for¬ 
tuitous  causes,  but  the  natural  consequence  of  important 
events  which  had  happened  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  while  our 
ancestors  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  great  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century 
unraveled  the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  remote  coun¬ 
tries  and  helped  to  make  clear  the  interest  Europe  had  in 
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knowing  them  better,  and  let  us  say,  with  frank  cynicism,  in 
speculating  upon  them. 

The  first  attempts  to  create  factories,  then  the  conquests 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  showed  that  Europe  had  abandoned  her  majestic  in¬ 
difference,  and  was  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  policy  which 
reached  beyond  the  horizon  bounded  by  her  small  and 
greedy  continent. 

At  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire,  as  soon  as 
peace  is  signed,  we  see  the  Western  nations  resume  the 
routes  to  Asia,  for  a  short  period  neglected.  England  in 
India  and  China,  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  France  in 
Indo-China,  later  on  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  then  in 
the  basin  of  the  Amoor  River,  all  rush  to  the  conquest  of 
new  territories;  appetites  are  sharpened,  rivalries  created; 
means  of  more  rapid  locomotion  shorten  distances;  a  new 
nation,  Japan,  is  born  to  civilization,  or  to  what  it  pleases 
us  to  call  civilization ;  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  being 
no  more  isolated,  are  dragged  into  the  inharmonious  concert 
of  universal  politics. 

The  Chinese  problem,  simple  in  1842,  when  England 
signed  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  became  more  complicated 
from  year  to  year  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  and  powerful 
interests,  following  in  this  the  ordinary  laws  of  politics. 
The  arrival  of  the  Russians  by  the  north,  the  transformation 
of  Japan  to  a  modernized  empire,  the  occupation  of  Indo- 
China  by  France  and  England,  the  taking  possession  of  two 
Oceanic  archipelagoes  by  the  United  States,  the  newly  born 
colonial  ambitions  of  Germany,  new  means  of  transport  with 
a  rapidity  which  could  not  be  foreseen  half  a  century  ago, 
at  last  the  magnificent  prey  at  stake,  made  the  problem,  so 
simple  at  first,  one  of  increasing  complexity. 

The  Chinese  question,  which  is  but  one  of  the  aspects  of 
the  foreign  politics  of  some  nations,  such  as  France,  the 
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United  States,  and  even  England,  is  vital  for  Japan,  to  a 
lesser  degree  for  Russia,  which  by  a  check  will  only  be  de¬ 
layed  in  her  designs  for  a  more  or  less  protracted  period. 
Political  problems  are  interwoven  one  with  another;  Far 
Eastern  problems  are  connected  with  Oceanic  problems,  and 
among  the  Powers  who  are  to  play  a  part  in  the  Pacific,  we 
must  reckon  the  young  and  active  British  Colony,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia,  which  is  beginning  its  international 
life  and  will  one  day  be  called  upon  for  some  considerable 
deeds.  In  this  rapid  survey  I  can  make  but  a  passing  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  certain  effect  which  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  work  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
will  bring  into  the  relations  of  the  whole  world. 

In  fifty  years  the  alterations  in  the  ways  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  have  completely  changed  not  only  the  politics  of  Asia 
but  also  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  China,  which,  in  1842, 
had  to  stand  but  against  Great  Britain,  in  1858  had  to 
reckon,  besides  this  Power,  with  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Russia.  The  most  audacious  people  might  hesitate  to 
undertake  remote  expeditions  involving  a  journey  of  several 
months  by  the  Cape  Route;  the  way  of  Siberia,  taken  again 
by  the  Russians  led  by  Muraviev  (1856),  was  long  and 
difficult;  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1869),  coinciding 
with  improvements  to  the  steam-engine,  permitted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  more  direct  and  frequent  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  Far  East;  finally  the 
completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway  during  recent  years, 
placing  Pe-king  within  three  weeks  from  Paris  and  London, 
could  not  longer  allow  any  European  country  to  remain  in¬ 
different  to  the  fate  of  Eastern  Asia.  We  see  just  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  happened  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries  when  we  witnessed  the  movement,  the  de¬ 
layed  ebb  tide  of  a  wave  rolled  from  the  depths  of  Asia, 
which  will  resume  its  old  course  in  the  near  future  if  we  may 
believe  in  the  predictions  of  ominous  prophets. 
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The  laws  which  regulate  the  existence  of  peoples  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  govern  the  lives  of  individuals.  Man  is 
born,  lives,  dies;  nations  have  their  periods  of  growth, 
climax,  transformation,  decline,  and  disappearance ;  this 
disappearance  is  not  nothingness,  which  is  meaningless;  it 
is  no  more  total  in  a  nation  than  in  the  individual,  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lavoisier’s  celebrated  formula,  “In  nature  noth¬ 
ing  is  created,  nothing  is  lost” ;  the  scattered  elements  go 
toward  the  constitution  of  new  nationalities. 

The  adult  age  of  a  nation,  that  is  to  say  the  highest  pitch 
it  has  reached,  is  the  period  when  it  has  completed  its  com¬ 
plete  unity  for  which  it  struggled  during  the  time  of  its 
growth.  This  period  of  highest  prosperity  can  last  a 
shorter  or  longer  lapse  of  time,  but  all  bodies  which  carry  in 
themselves  the  germs  of  their  development  contain  also  the 
elements  of  their  decay,  which  appear  sooner  or  later  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances. 

China  has  known  brilliant  periods  in  her  history,  such  as 
that  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth 
centuries,  a  time  which  the  Chinese  people  still  remember 
gratefully;  such  as  that  of  the  Mongol  supremacy  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  power  of  the  Great  Khans  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  right  banks  of  the 
Volga. 

China  has  even  known  a  period  of  splendor  under  the  first 
sovereigns  of  the  present  Manchu  Dynasty,  the  great  em¬ 
perors,  K’ang-hi  and  K’ien-lung;  from  the  River  of  the 
Black  Dragon  to  Indo-China,  from  the  Oriental  Sea  to  the 
Celestial  Mountains  and  the  mysterious  capital  of  the  Dalai- 
lama,  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  was  feared  and  re¬ 
spected;  then  shone  upon  the  Flowery  Kingdom  an  incom¬ 
parable  eclat  ignored  by  the  contemporary  Westerners,  simi¬ 
lar  in  this  respect  to  the  Chinese  of  to-day  who  do  not  know 
the  real  force  of  occidental  nations. 
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Immobility,  as  is  the  case  with  China,  when  all  the  others 
are  progressing,  is  not  stability;  it  is  retrogression;  rivals 
and  competitors  are  advancing  without  any  rest.  Woe  to¬ 
day  on  the  people  who  in  the  scramble  of  nations  tries  to 
stop;  it  is  drawn  forcibly  along,  uprooted  like  the  proud 
tree  caried  in  its  mad  race  by  the  tumultous  flood. 

Has  the  decline  of  China,  which  began  with  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  had  increased  from  reign  to  reign,  reached 
now  the  last  period  of  the  crisis?  I  believe  it;  but  we  are 
witnessing  an  evolution,  not  a  disappearance.  In  fact,  only 
the  system  of  government  and  those  who  administer  it  are 
worn  out  and  corrupt  and  have  served  their  purpose.  The 
Chinaman  has  always  preserved  his  sterling  qualities;  hon¬ 
esty,  sobriety,  inclination  to  work,  love  of  his  family,  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  home,  which  are  his  characteristic  traits,  have 
given  him  vitality,  increased  his  longevity,  and  constituted 
his  real  strength.  The  Chinese  absorb  their  conquerer,  who 
disappears  in  the  strong  individuality  of  the  vanquished,  as 
a  stream,  less  powerful  in  appearance,  often  captures  the 
neighboring  watercourse,  more  important  but  ill-protected 
against  an  enemy  of  whose  existence  it  is  unaware.  The 
warlike  Mongol  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  become  a  peaceful 
shepherd  of  flocks,  and  the  fierce  Manchu  invader  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  now  but  one  of  the  innumerable  func¬ 
tionaries  who  crowd  the  administrative  hierarchy  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  evolution  of  China  has  hardly  com¬ 
menced  as  yet;  a  few  isolated  reformers  can  have  no  real 
influence  upon  so  vast  an  empire.  Railroads  will  be  the 
conqueror  of  China ;  the  steam-engine  will  carry  through  the 
whole  empire  ideas — not  French,  English,  German,  nay,  nor 
Japanese — but  new  general  ideas  which  will  give  to  the 
Chinese  a  characteristic  individuality. 

After  innovation  will  this  great  body  remain  homo¬ 
genous  ? 
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Homogeneity  exists  in  China  by  virtue  of  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  and  the  common  origin  of  the 
mandarins,  but  the  points  of  view  of  the  country  and  the 
customs  of  the  races  which  inhabit  it  are  exceedingly  varied; 
its  different  parts  are  merely  placed  in  juxtaposition;  they 
are  not  blended  into  one  uniform  mass ;  they  are  only  united 
by  the  artificial  tie  of  government.  Strip  the  Chinese  of  the 
queue  which  adorns  the  back  of  his  head  and  suppress  the 
shaving  of  his  skull,  made  compulsory  by  the  victorious 
Tartar,  and  one  will  see  the  most  varied  people  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  Chinese  of  Canton  and  the  Chinese  of 
Pe-king  vary  almost  more  one  from  the  other  than  the 
English  and  the  French;  the  Eolo  of  Se-tch’uan  is  as  un¬ 
like  the  Chinaman  as  a  Volga  Kalmuk  is  unlike  a  Baltic 
German;  the  rough  mountains  of  Yun-nan  have  nothing 
of  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  hills  of  Che-Kiang;  the 
plain  of  China,  practically  the  valley  of  the  Imperial  Canal, 
does  not  recall  in  any  manner  the  uneven  country  of  the 
Upper  Yang-tse. 

What  will  this  evolution  be,  rendered  compulsory  by  the 
fall  of  an  obsolete  and  rotten  administration,  hastened  by 
the  construction  of  railways,  and  an  obligatory  contact  with 
peoples  differing  in  their  civilization,  in  their  appearance,  in 
their  aspirations  ?  No  one  can  say. 

There  is  no  place  in  China  for  the  immigration  of  foreign¬ 
ers  who  would  not  certainly  seek  their  livelihood  in  the 
sterile  parts  of  the  Empire  devastated  by  famine ;  but  privi¬ 
leged  or  rather  favored  by  chance,  merchants,  engineers, 
soldiers  will  be  able  to  subsist  as  in  the  past.  Will  they 
exercise  some  of  the  influence  hitherto  refused  to  the  foreign 
element?  I  think  so,  thanks  to  the  economic  revolution 
worked  by  railways,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by  a 
social  revolution.  However  democratic  the  system  of 
Chinese  administration  may  be, — an  administration  all  the 
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degrees  of  which  are  accessible  to  the  most  deserving  or  the 
most  intriguing, — the  Chinese  dignitaries  are  nevertheless 
a  backward  caste  which  prevent  all  progress.  But  if  this 
state  of  things  has  lasted  in  China  during  centuries,  if  the 
narrow  and  abusive  interpretation  of  the  precepts  of  Con¬ 
fucius  has  postponed  the  introduction  of  reforms,  it  is  only 
because  the  means  of  intercommunication  were  too  slow  and 
too  rare  between  the  various  parts  of  this  immense  Empire. 
That  great  events  could  take  place  in  certain  regions  without 
other  provinces  having  the  least  knowledge  of  them;  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  could  have  been  threatened 
as  it  was  in  1858  and  1860,  without  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
having  the  least  inkling  of  the  danger,  will  surprise  only 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  China.  Things  will  be  changed 
when  a  net  of  rapid  highroads  shall  cross  the  eighteen  prov¬ 
inces,  and  bring  them  into  direct  relation  with  the  countries 
where  the  outer  barbarians  have  settled.  The  management 
of  affairs  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  more  clear¬ 
sighted  than  their  elders,  shall  have  foreseen  the  new  state 
of  things ;  the  Star  of  Confucius  will  vanish  in  the  steam 
of  the  locomotive,  and  fade  in  the  light  of  the  electric  spark. 

Whether  China  will  remain  a  territorial  unit,  which  I 
do  not  believe,  the  economic  interests  of  the  north  and  the 
south,  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  being  too  divergent; 
whether  she  will  keep  her  autonomy,  or  be  dismembered,  or 
held  in  bondage  by  foreign  chiefs — the  prolific  Chinese  race 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
great  struggle  for  life  of  races  and  nations,  a  struggle  for 
which  she  is  assuredly  better  prepared  than  many  of  those 
who  consider  her  an  easy  prey,  which  they  may  possibly 
devour,  but  certainly  will  not  digest. 

It  is  not  without  some  intent  that  till  now  I  have  hardly 
spoken  of  the  United  States,  whose  guest  I  am  to-day;  last 
but  not  least. 
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The  initiative  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Far  East  is  not  due,  as  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe,  to 
the  merchants  of  the  western  coast,  but  to  the  enterprising 
and  spirited  merchants  of  New  England,  Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  whose  wooden  ships  doubled  Cape  Horn 
to  go  to  Canton.  Eight  years  after  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  on  Sunday,  February  22,  1784,  for  the  first 
time  an  American  ship,  The  Empress  of  China ,  set  sail  at 
New  York  for  China;  since  then  an  unbroken  line  of  vessels 
flying  the  star-spangled  banner  has  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  established  a  communication  between  Young  America 
and  Old  Asia;  but  the  starting-point  has  been  changed,  and 
it  is  now  from  the  coast  of  California  that  the  swift  steam¬ 
ers  which  connect  the  two  shores  are  sent. 

I  remember  the  time,  not  yet  far  off,  when  the  American 
trade  almost  equaled  that  of  England,  and  when  at  Canton 
and  Shang-hai  the  “Merchant  Princes”  of  Boston  and  New 
York  did  not  yield  either  in  their  wealth  or  their  influence 
to  those  of  London  and  Liverpool.  Looking  backward,  I 
cannot  but  think  with  gratefulness  and  not  without  some 
melancholy  of  the  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  whose  head,  Edward  Cunningham 
of  Boston,  was  the  most  popular,  the  most  esteemed,  and 
the  most  justly  influential  citizen  of  Shang-hai. 

The  civilizing  mission  which  the  United  States  have  taken 
upon  themselves  has  been  extended  beyond  the  already  large 
frontiers  of  their  dominion ;  the  occupation  of  the  Hawaiian 
and  Philippine  Islands  has  created  new  desires  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  nation,  turned  it  into  a  political  power 
which,  in  the  future  destinies  of  this  new  Mediterranean 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  the  right  to  claim  its  share  of 
legitimate  influence. 

May  I  be  permitted  at  the  end  of  this  lecture  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  those  who  did  me  the  honor  and  gave  me 
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the  pleasure  of  an  invitation  to  come  among  you,  and  to 
crave  the  indulgence  of  my  hearers,  ill  as  I  have  performed 
my  task. 

Citizen  of  the  great  Sister  Republic,  I  do  not  forget  that 
being  born  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  at  New 
Orleans,  the  first  years  of  my  life  were  spent  under  the 
shelter  of  the  star-spangled  banner  of  the  Union;  I  feel 
happy  to  speak  before  fellow  countrymen,  regretting  the 
absence  of  the  world-renowned  traveler  and  scholar,  my 
friend,  the  Hon.  William  Woodville  Rockhill. 
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History  is  primarily  a  socio-psychological  science.  In 
the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  tendencies  in  his¬ 
torical  investigation,  the  main  question  has  to  do  with 
social-psychic,  as  compared  and  contrasted  with  individual- 
psychic  factors ;  or,  to  speak  somewhat  generally,  the 
understanding  on  the  one  hand  of  conditions,  on  the  other 
of  heroes,  as  the  motive  powers  in  the  course  of  history. 
Hence,  the  new  progressive,  and  therefore  aggressive  point 
of  view  in  this  struggle  is  the  socio-psychological,  and  for 
that  reason  it  may  be  termed  modern.  The  individual  point 
of  view  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  older,  one  that  is  based 
on  the  championship  of  a  long-contested  but  now,  by  means 
of  countless  historical  works,  a  well-established  position. 

What  is,  then,  the  cause  of  these  differences?  Personal 
preference,  or  the  special  endowments  of  individual  in¬ 
vestigators?  The  reaction  of  feeling  against  the  former 
exaggerations  of  the  one  or  the  other  principle?  Assimila¬ 
tion  to  other  trends  of  thought,  philosophic  or  scientific, 
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of  the  science  of  history?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Rather, 
we  are  at  the  turn  of  the  stream,  the  parting  of  the  ways 
in  historical  science. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  process  that  is  going 
on,  let  us  consider  the  following  contrasts. 

Take  first  a  period  in  which  all  men,  within  a  relatively 
small  community,  such  as  we  see  in  the  beginnings  of  a 
nation,  are  absolutely  of  the  same  psychic  equality,  so  much 
so  that  they  in  action  and  feeling  can  be  said  to  stand 
side  by  side  as  examples  of  the  same  endowments.  Then 
take  another  age  in  which,  within  a  given  community  of 
much  greater  extent,  each  individual  differs  in  kind  from 
all  others,  so  that — even  more  than  is  at  present  the  case 
— his  volitions  and  sensations  differ  radically  from  those 
of  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  have  here  the  two  poles  of 
human  activity,  whose  influences  must  give  different  results 
in  any  study  of  the  currents  of  life  that  we  call  historical 
psychic  existence,  the  life  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
these  poles.  In  the  first  case  the  treatment  would  yield 
only  a  delineation  of  the  life  of  units;  for  the  treatment 
of  the  collective  psychic  existence  would  produce  as  a  result 
only  a  sum  of  the  already  known, — the  psychic  existence 
of  the  individual.  In  the  second  case  we  should  indeed  take 
a  glance  first  at  the  psychic  life  of  the  unit,  from  which 
it  would  be  seen  that  it  by  no  means  included  the  character 
of  the  life  of  the  many,  but  rather  that  the  collective  psychic 
life  fertilized  by  the  marked  deviations  of  the  individual 
within  itself  is  quite  a  thing  in  itself,  with  its  peculiar 
psychic  or  socio-psychic  activity  of  the  individual  is  in  such 
a  manner  subordinate  as  to  be  dominated  by  it  for  the  best 
and  highest  ends. 

One  sees,  therefore,  that  the  first  case  of  the  coexistence 
of  persons  psychically  quite  identical  would  result  in  a 
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purely  individual  psychology;  the  second  case  of  coexist¬ 
ence  of  absolutely  differentiated  persons  would  result  in  a 
radically  socio-psychological  historical  method  of  treatment. 

But  the  instances  just  given  never  occur  in  perfection. 
However,  the  connections  formed  among  them  constitute 
principles  in  the  course  of  history  and  historical  science; 
the  pole  of  similarly  organized  persons  appears  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  cultural  development  as  the  principle  of  lower 
culture,  while  the  pole  of  dissimilar  units  reveals  itself  as 
underlying  higher  cultures,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
tiend  of  evolution  is  toward  progressive  differentiation 
and  intergradation  of  the  human  soul. 

If  on  the  results  of  the  examples  cited  and  deduced  in  a 
purely  psychological  manner  are  based  the  main  principles 
of  every  development  of  historical  treatment  from  the  low¬ 
est  to  the  highest,  one  finds  corresponding  to  them,  in  the 
various  civilizations  of  the  world,  the  same  course  of  his- 
tory,  descriptive  or  scientific.  It  begins  always  with  the 
individual-psychological  investigation  of  the  past,  and  ar¬ 
rives  finally  at  a  markedly  social-psychological  point  of 
view.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  course  of  events  which  begins 
with  the  heroic  poem  and  ends  with  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  we  paint  the  panorama  of  this  historiographic 
development  rather  more  vividly  and  minutely,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  individuals  of  the  lower  stages  of  civilization 
have  as  little  consciousness  of  the  conditions  that  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  them,  as  of  the  difference  between  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  those  of  other  stages  of  civilization.  The 
English,  French,  Italian,  and,  in  particular,  the  German 
poet  of  the  golden  age  of  medievalism  who  worked  over 
the  materials  of  classic  antiquity,  transferred  them  un¬ 
consciously  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  age.  ffvneas 
became  a  knight,  and  Dido  a  fair  chatelaine.  It  was  only 
the  beginning  of  modern  times,  the  closing  centuries  of 
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dying  medievalism,  that  brought  the  dawn  of  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  differences  of  various  cultural  conditions, 
and  therefore  in  our  opinion  a  quickened  sense  of  the  his¬ 
torical  difference  of  the  periods  of  civilization  in  general. 
Similar  observations  might  be  made  in  the  history  of 
ancient  people  and  in  the  cultural  phases  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Everywhere  the  beginnings  of  socio-psychological  histor¬ 
ical  comprehension  are  coincident  with  the  emancipation 
of  individuality  from  medieval  restraint,  in  order  to  enter 
on  the  so-called  new  age  with  the  more  rapid  process  of 
its  own  differentiation. 

But  before  this  stage  is  reached,  centuries  have  elapsed, 
and  centuries  in  which  history  was  understood  only  in  the 
individual-psychologic  sense,  merely  as  the  product  of 
single  distinguished  individuals.  And  correspondingly  the 
forms  of  historical  tradition  are  purely  individual.  Almost 
everywhere  there  appear  two  forms  which  may  be  taken 
as  typical, — genealogy  and  the  heroic  poem. 

A  characteristic  beginning!  Whence  arises  its  dual 
nature?  In  both  instances  we  are  concerned  with  the 
memory  of  single  persons,  particularly  of  ancestors.  But 
in  the  one  case  the  barren  record  is  taken  from  the  purely 
prosaic  reality  of  a  natural  pedigee,  in  the  other  the  single 
individual  is  selected  and  his  deeds  immortalized  in  poetic 
form  with  an  exaggerated  objectivity.  How  does  this 
difference  arise?  We  are  here  face  to  face  with  a  radical 
division  in  the  historical  point  of  view,  one  which  occurs 
in  all  ages  in  higher  as  in  lower  stages  of  culture.  It  can 
be  characterized  as  the  difference  between  naturalism  and 
idealism.  In  the  first  instance  reality  is  followed  closely, 
held  fast,  copied.  To  this  belong  the  rapid  offhand 
sketches,  the  journalism  of  to-day  in  so  far  as  it  serves 
as  the  annalistic  medium  of  news;  and,  finally,  statistics. 
In  the  other  case  there  intervenes  between  the  simultaneous 
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photographic  and  phonographic  impression  of  occurrences 
and  their  collective  reproduction,  time,  and  with  time, 
memory.  Memory,  with  its  thousand  strange  associations, 
abbreviating,  rounding  off,  and  admitting  of  outer  in¬ 
fluences  and  inner  prejudices;  in  a  word,  memory  is  the 
artist  that  individualizes  and  remodels  its  subject.  For 
what  else  is  idealism  but  the  retrospective  treatment  of  a 
theme  into  which  the  personal  note  enters, — indeed  with 
intention, — whereby  the  floodgates  are  opend  to  the  whole 
intellectual  current  of  personality  proper  ?  Hence  in  higher 
states  of  culture,  in  the  case  of  differentiated  individuals, 
the  personal  style  arises,  and  with  it  the  personal  work  of 
art;  while  in  lower  states  of  culture,  with  individuals  of 
similar  proportions,  and  from  the  simultaneous  work  of 
the  many,  the  impersonal,  the  typical  time-style  will  arise, 
and  with  it  the  art  work  of  this  particular  style. 

This  explains,  then,  for  the  beginnings  of  historical 
tradition  the  growth  of  naturalistic  and  realistic  forms  side 
by  side.  As  a  naturalistic  form  there  appears  by  preference 
the  genealogy;  as  idealistic,  the  heroic  poem.  And  with 
this  the  roots  of  the  contention  of  ages  are  laid  bare  as 
to  whether  an  historical  work  is  a  work  of  art  or  not.  It 
will  always  be  a  work  of  art  in  so  far  as,  even  in  naturalistic 
transmission,  at  least  in  higher  cultural  stages,  the  influence 
of  personal  elements  cannot  be  avoided.  And  it  will  be 
peculiarly  a  work  of  art  as  soon  as,  in  the  case  of  an  im¬ 
portant  theme,  the  imagination  can  bring  forth  a  compo¬ 
sition  by  means  of  idealizing  retrospection.  So  that,  when 
the  de  lege  ferenda  is  uttered,  one  can  only  advise  that  to 
every  historical  work  of  our  time,  not  only  unconsciously 
but  consciously,  the  character  of  a  work  of  art  should  be 
given. 

But  genealogy  and  the  epic  are  not  the  only  forms  of 
individual-psychic  tradition.  Together  with  them  and  with 
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increasing  cultural  growth  and  intellectual  leisure,  others 
come  to  the  fore.  If  it  be  possible  to  follow  the  progress 
of  human  events  not  only  through  the  forms  of  tradition, 
as  required  in  genealogy  and  epic  poetry,  but  more  in¬ 
tensively  by  means  of  the  written  letter,  the  chisel,  and 
the  stylus,  pedigrees  and  epics  will  be  superseded — if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  disappear  at  once — by  annals  and 
chronicles.  And  even  these  forms  can  be  improved  upon. 
In  the  history  of  every  human  community,  the  inevitable 
moment  comes  in  which  reason,  based  on  increasing  ex¬ 
perience,  attempts  independently  to  classify  and  control 
the  world  of  phenomena,  in  which  the  logical  conclusion 
begins  gradually  to  yield  to  induction,  and  the  miraculous 
to  the  causal  principle;  and  if,  with  this,  there  begins  a 
really  scientific  mastery  of  the  outward  world,  then  this 
too  takes  hold  of  historical  tradition.  And  the  direction 
it  follows  is  both  naturalistic  and  idealistic. 

In  the  first  instance  tradition  is  ransacked  for  new 
sources ;  when  found,  these  are  brought  to  light  in  a  clear- 
cut  literary  form.  With  untiring  zeal  the  whole  field  is 
worked  over,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  isolated  events 
is  entered  upon,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  each  single 
occurrence  to  be  indisputably  genuine;  it  is  then  polished 
up,  rubbed  clear  of  its  rusty  casing,  and  presented  to  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  need  for  the  enormous 
accumulations  of  the  classified  and  isolated  traditional  data 
produced  by  the  unceasing  mills  of  naturalistic  criticism: 
these  data  must  be  turned  to  account  as  material  for  a  more 
general  positive  structure  of  history  with  its  divisions  and 
emendations.  Of  course  this  is  to  be  done  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  authoritative  and  constructive  mind,  and  not 
without  the  aid  of  the  imagination.  How  else  is  a  control 
of  the  enormous  material  possible?  But  the  mere  mem- 
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orizing  of  details  and  a  linking  together  of  particulars,  a 
handling  such  as  was  referred  to,  is  clearly  proved  to  be 
impossible.  It  is  necessary  that  we  employ  some  means 
of  mechanical  combination  of  the  parts  of  the  huge  world 
of  facts  which  knowledge  alone  can  supply,  certain  forms 
of  criticism  to  classify  the  mass  of  material  and  thereby 
control  it.  And  naturally  this  constructive  criticism  must 
deal  in  the  first  place  with  individuals  who  may  still  be 
considered  as  the  only  fundamental  psychic  motor  powers 
of  history.  If  their  deeds,  their  single  achievements,  and 
the  collective  achievements  of  single  persons, — if  these  can 
be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  completed  series  of  facts  in  official 
service  or  in  an  independent  profession,  they  must  be 
grouped  according  to  a  system  which  does  not  overlook 
the  universal  course  of  things  and  which  makes  the  whole 
only  the  more  intelligible.  This  is  the  origin  of  pragmatics. 

But  the  Divide  et  impera  embraced  in  the  application  of 
the  pragmatic  principle  proves  itself  to  be  insufficient  in 
the  face  of  the  mass  of  traditional  material,  continually 
increasing  in  scope  as  it  does.  Above  those  groups  which 
pragmatism  has  thus  formed  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
events,  above  the  whole  survey  of  heroic  deeds,  incidents 
of  war  or  diplomatic  negotiations,  we  see  appearing  by 
degrees  the  outlines  of  a  better  system  of  classification  of 
material,  a  system  which  groups  series  of  events  of  entire 
ages  within  the  domain  of  whole  nations  and  families  of 
nations;  as,  for  example,  the  outlines  of  certain  oft-recur¬ 
ring  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  or  the  types 
of  similar  occurrences  in  the  development  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  or  the  main  characteristics  of  religious  move¬ 
ments  in  all  respects  alike  and  which  are  to  be  detected  in 
the  piety  of  all  denominations  of  Protestantism.  It  is 
clearly  possible  to  follow  these  also  in  the  paths  of  form¬ 
ative  criticism  far  beyond  the  simple  domain  of  prag- 
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matism.  The  common  landmarks,  too,  of  historical  hap¬ 
penings,  especially  when  pragmatically  grouped,  can  be 
massed  together  on  the  higher  plane.  With  this  accom¬ 
plished,  the  work  of  the  historian  begins  at  the  point  where 
the  development  of  the  so-called  historic  theory  of  ideas 
sets  in.  The  term  “  idea  ”  arises  from  the  application  of 
the  word  to  the  historic  elements  common  to  these  masses, 
so  that  the  idea  asserts  itself  as  a  form  of  higher  thought 
integration.  And  in  Western  culture,  as  far  as  investi¬ 
gation  permits  of  a  time-limit,  it  is  in  its  purely  historio¬ 
graphic  beginnings  to  be  first  found  in  the  historical  works 
of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.1  One  naturally 
asks  here,  had  these  higher  forms  of  integration  from  the 
beginning  a  closer  connection  with  the  naturalistic  or  ideal¬ 
istic  conception  of  history?  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
these  comparatively  abstract  forms  of  intellectual  activity 
had,  for  purely  psychological  reasons  at  first,  the  closest 
connection  with  idealistic  historical  description.  Allied 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  this  activity,  having  developed 
along  quite  primitive  lines  to  a  higher  plane,  was  yet 
capable  of  assuming  at  times  a  transcendental  character. 
The  ideas  which  were  made  the  basis  of  the  understanding 
of  the  greatest  historical  concatenations  by  isolation  and 
abstraction  of  the  elements  common  to  them,  did  not  appear 
as  human  ideas,  but  were  rather  divine  powers  holding 
sway  behind  these  events,  permeating  and  determining 
them,  as  emanative  and  associative  forms  of  the  absolute 
working  through  the  fates  of  men.  It  was  a  sort  of  ideal¬ 
istic  historical  treatment  which  slowly  took  shape  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  then,  owing  to  Schelling,  passed  over  into 
the  great  idealistic  philosophy  of  German  Romanticism,  to 
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which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  profoundest  theory 
of  life  Ranke  paid  homage  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  which, 
starting  from  all  these  points  of  the  development,  became 
a  constituent  part  of  all  the  higher  historical  training  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Meanwhile  the  strictly  epistemological  character  of  the 
theory  of  the  idea  had  certainly  been  recognized,  and  not 
least  clearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  discussions  of 
historical  methods  in  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century, 
and  which  have  not  yet  entirely  ceased.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  to-day,  practically  no  one  believes  in  the  tran¬ 
scendency  of  historical  ideas, — that  is,  not  fully,  nor  even 
in  the  Ranke  sense, — but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
usefulness  of  the  conceptions  contained  in  them  for  the 
grouping  of  the  greater  individual-psychic  series  of  events 
is  generally  conceded. 

While  the  individual-psychological  treatment  of  history 
has  been  thus  gradually  developed  to  the  state  of  perfection 
which  marks  it  to-day,  it  had  long  had  its  limits,  and,  as 
far  as  the  main  principles  of  historical  comprehension 
are  concerned,  its  substitution  in  the  form  of  socio-psy- 
chological  treatment  had  begun  and  had  been  proved  to 
be  necessary. 

In  the  course  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  but 
more  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
all  the  peoples  of  Western  European  culture  passed  through 
stages  in  which  the  most  marked  psychic  differentiations 
took  place  in  the  individual  members  of  these  communities. 
A  certain  time-spirit  dominated  all  these  nations  in  which 
the  civilization  of  the  new  American  world  had  its  origin ; 
it  is  the  spirit  which  may  rightly  be  called  that  of  subjec¬ 
tivity.  Not  uniformity,  but  variety  of  the  subjective  per¬ 
fection  of  the  individual,  is  the  ideal  of  to-day.  And  the 
collective  culture  of  our  time  rests  on  vast  working  cor- 
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porations  of  individuals  who  are  no  less  vastly  differen¬ 
tiated  each  in  themselves. 

For  us  it  is  a  well-known  state  of  affairs,  this  product 
of  nervous  activity  which  has  characterized  the  last  six 
or  seven  generations,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  describe  it 
in  detail.  But  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  trace 
once  and  for  all,  logically  and  clearly,  the  consequences 
of  these  changes  as  well  for  the  character  of  historical 
science  of  the  present  as  for  that  of  the  immediate  future. 
The  result  is  that  for  such  a  time  as  this  only  that  kind 
of  historical  comprehension  is  adequate  which,  side  by 
side  with  the  individual-psychological,  admits  also  the 
socio-psychological  treatment,  the  consideration  of  the 
evolution  of  the  collective  psychic  products  of  human  com¬ 
munities — a  treatment  which  does  not  merely  allude  oc¬ 
casionally  to  this  admission,  but  maintains  consistently  and 
unconditionally,  that  for  every  case  of  historical  investiga¬ 
tion  the  socio-psychological  forces  are  the  stronger,  and 
therefore  those  that  properly  determine  the  course  of 
things;  that,  consequently,  they  include  the  operation  of 
the  individual-psychic  forces.  Granted  that  this  is  the 
universal  formulation  of  the  now  necessary  point  of  view 
as  it  is  carried  out  to-day  not  only  in  the  field  of  historio¬ 
graphy  (in  some  instances  with  a  clear  insight  into  its  con¬ 
sequences),  but  as  seen  in  the  new  sciences  and  new  methods 
which  it  has  made  to  bear  fruit,  for  example,  sociology, 
or  prehistoric  excavations;  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  revolution  in  this  direction  took  place 
suddenly  or  that  it  has  even  now  reached  its  completion. 
Rather  has  it  gone  forward  slowly  in  the  course  of  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half,  if  we  reckon  according  to  events 
in  Germany.  And  the  resulting  views  have  been  shown, 
though  in  steady  conflict  with  the  older  individual-psychic 
opinions,  to  be  invincible  in  spite  of  the  marks  of  imma- 
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turity  and  a  lack  of  definiteness  borne  on  their  face.  They 
stand  forth,  nevertheless,  with  a  breadth,  a  logical  cohesion, 
and  an  inward  completeness,  which  it  has  been  beyond 
the  power  of  the  bitterest  hostility  to  weaken  or  to  remove. 

If  I  carry  the  study  further  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
evolution  of  Germany,  because  this  is  most  familiar  to 
me,  and  because,  I  believe,  by  keeping  to  a  narrower  limit, 
in  the  short  time  assigned  me  we  may  gain  greater  clear¬ 
ness  and  a  more  plastic  form,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
the  honored  name  of  Herder,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  whose  death  has  just  been  fittingly  observed  by  Germans 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  realm  of  Germanic  cultures, 
and  even  beyond  it,  Herder  stands  as  the  creator  of  the 
conception  ‘f  folk-soul  ”  (the  psyche  of  the  masses).  He 
was  the  first  to  admit  the  importance  of  the  socio-psychic 
demands  for  the  proper  historical  comprehension  of  the 
most  important  of  all  human  communities, — nations, — and 
to  draw  from  these  the  necessary  conclusions.  He  did 
it,1  not  in  a  calm,  entirely  emotionless,  and  intellectual  spirit 
of  research,  but  rather  by  leaps,  and  with  all  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  explorer.  His  was  a  psychic  attitude  toward 
the  new-found  inexhaustible  material  of  the  socio-psychic 
inter-relations.  But  to  reproach  Herder  on  this  score 
would  betray  an  extremely  small  socio-psychic  under¬ 
standing.  When  communities  have  made  rapid  progress 
toward  a  higher  spiritual  existence,  it  is  not  in  a  rational 
manner  or  with  purely  intellectual  age-marks  of  the 
thought  or  process.  Rather  with  youthful  feelings  of  an¬ 
ticipation,  with  an  esctatic  presentiment  of  dimly  felt  com¬ 
binations,  are  the  portals  of  a  new  epoch  entered.  Science 
becomes  a  prophecy,  philosophy  turns  to  poetical  meta¬ 
physics.  That  was  the  character  of  the  Great  German 
period  of  subjectivity  that  began  with  Klopstock,  and  ended 


1  See  his  Ideas  concerning  the  History  of  Mankind. 
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in  the  spreading  of  the  branches  of  the  philosophy  of 
identity — the  period  to  which  Herder,  as  one  of  its  first 
great  phenomena,  belongs.  Therefore  Herder’s  enthusiastic 
grasp  of  the  socio-psychic  elements  of  history  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  is  the  property  of  the  whole  epoch  and 
dominates  the  characteristic  movement  of  the  time — 
romanticism.  The  advance  step  in  all  this  was  a  clearer 
view  of  the  vast  combinations  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mass-psyche — an  advance  which  brought  one  to  describe 
vital  points  poetically,  in  part  or  wholly  so.  But  there  was 
not  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  mass-psyche  or  even  of  the  elementary  disentangling 
of  combined  phenomena. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  the  so-called  history-of-civiliza- 
tion  method  to  attempt  the  description  of  socio-psychic 
phenomena,  and  Freytag,  Riehl,  even  Burckhardt,  devoted 
themselves  to  this  task.  Since  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century,  however,  this  method  has  gradually  grown  out 
of  date. 

That  no  progress  was  made  in  historical  method  during 
a  long  period  may  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  too  great 
a  mass  of  material  to  deal  with.  To  this  another  cause 
must  be  added.  The  first  great  subjective  period,  which 
had  begun  with  1750,  ended  about  1820,  at  latest  1830; 
then  about  1870  to  1880  another  epoch  begins,  the  second 
period  of  subjectivism.  In  the  interval,  however  (since 
1820,  at  least),  the  conquests  of  the  first  period  began  to 
be  not  so  much  developed  as  intellectualized.  Enthusiasm 
yielded  to  reflection,  the  anticipative  comprehension  of 
rationalism.  It  is  the  rebound  in  which,  in  the  domain  of 
natural  science,  the  period  of  natural  philosophy  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  recent  development  of  mechanics ;  the  change 
by  which,  in  the  field  of  mental  sciences,  the  old  rationalism 
of  the  Aufklarung}  as  it  had  been  developed  in  the  genera- 
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tions  following  1680,  again  became  conspicuous,  though 
with  alterations.  The  outcome  of  this  movement  in  the 
science  of  history,  which  had  run  aground  in  the  impotent 
epigonism  of  art  and  poetry,  as  in  the  barren  historicism 
of  the  mental  sciences  of  the  period  of  1860  to  1870,  was 
the  reappearance  of  the  individual-psychological  method. 
But  the  socio-psychological  point  of  view  was  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  grounded  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  In  the 
competition  of  these  rival  influences,  Ranke  grew  to  be  a 
master  of  his  art.  This  coincidence,  in  a  certain  sense 
most  fortunate,  and  at  all  events  peculiar  in  its  way,  gives 
to  him  and  his  works  a  position  all  their  own.  The  in¬ 
dividual-psychologic  point  of  view  now  gains  the  ascend¬ 
ency  more  completely,  though  not  so  much  because  of 
Ranke  as  of  his  disciples,  especially  Yon  Sybel.  There 
was  no  longer  any  particular  importance  attached  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  thought  and  worked  according  to  the 
history-of-civilization  method;  these  were  not  opposed 
because  they  were  not  considered  as  of  more  than  passing 
significance.  It  was  a  time  of  almost  purely  political 
activity;  the  nation  yearned  with  every  fibre  of  its  soul  for 
the  long-coveted  political  unity.  Such  works  as  the  poli¬ 
tical  history  of  the  old  German  empire  by  Giesebrecht,  or 
Droysen’s  History  of  Prussian  Polity,  may  be  cited  as 
important  phenomena  in  this  connection.  Why  should  they 
not  have  preferred  political  history — which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  was  the  individual-psychologic  method — to  all  other 
forms  of  history  ?  This  explains  for  the  most  part  the  fact 
that  the  advance  in  the  socio-psychological  interpretation 
of  events,  made  in  the  meantime  by  other  peoples,  for 
example,  the  French  in  the  philosophy  of  Comte,  met  with 
small  acceptance  in  Germany. 

But  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought 
the  rebound.  The  years  1870  and  1871  released  men  from 
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their  great  anxieties  concerning  the  national  life  and  unity; 
the  development  of  internal  culture  comes  prominently  now 
to  the  front.  And  that  happened  at  the  very  dawn  of  a  new 
period  of  modern  psychic  existence.  The  rise  of  political 
economy  and  technology,  the  rapid  development  of  freedom 
of  trade  all  over  the  globe,  the  victories  of  science  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  even  to  penetrating  into  the  confines  of  the 
inner  life :  all  of  this  and  a  host  of  other  less  important 
phenomena  yielded  an  untold  amount  of  new  stimuli  and 
possibilities  of  association,  and  with  that  an  unheard-of 
extension  of  psychic  activity  as  then  existing.  But  of  this 
more  in  another  lecture.  The  result  was  a  marked  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  intellectual  activity,  and  with  it  the  renewed 
and  determining  advance  of  the  socio-psychic  elements. 
This  was  evident  along  the  whole  line  of  scientific  en¬ 
deavor,  especially  in  the  rise  of  sociology  and  anthropology 
during  the  last  decades,  with  their  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  and  accompanying  phenomena.  In  the  domain  of 
history,  this  meant  a  fresh  start  in  the  writing  of  histories 
of  civilization  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  method  was 
energetically  taken  in  hand ;  description  alone  was  no  longer 
the  watchword,  but  an  intelligent  comprehension. 

It  was  now  a  question  of  following  up  the  complex  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  socio-psychic  life,  the  working  out  of  the 
so-called  national  soul  in  its  elementary  parts.  The  first 
step  on  this  path  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  immediate 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  that  appeared  within  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  great  communities  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  chiefly 
of  nations.  Hence  the  proving  and  detailed  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  socio-psychic  eras  within  this  domain :  this  was  the 
next  step.  We  can  see  how  this  was  done  by  Burckhardt 
who,  in  his  history  of  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  great  psychic  difference  between 
the  so-called  Middle  Ages  and  the  periods  of  high  culture. 
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Thus  a  master  hand  determined  and  depicted  one  of  the 
most  marked  phases  in  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  cul¬ 
ture-epochs  of  a  nation.  From  this  point  the  way  must 
lead  on  to  a  statement  of  the  course  of  a  whole  series  of 
cultural  ages.  This  has  been  attempted  in  my  German 
History. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  intensive  socio- 
psychological  method.  In  this  blocking  out  of  the  culture- 
epochs,  the  elements  of  the  socio-psychic  movements,  as 
such,  are  not  analyzed,  but  simply  touched  upon,  and  the 
time  indicated  in  which  great  movements  find  their  origin. 
When  this  is  once  well  done,  the  question  arises  whether 
for  these  ages  of  culture  there  is  one  common  underlying 
psychic  mechanism,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  it  is,  and 
what  is  the  aggregate  of  these  underlying,  yet  apparent, 
psychic  elements.  And  if  these  problems  are  solved,  there 
appears  further  a  last  yet  perhaps  provisional  question, 
namely,  whether  the  psychic  elements  referred  to  are  really 
elementary  in  the  sense  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
results  of  modern  psychology  as  hitherto  known. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  or  attempt  to  solve  the 
questions  thus  raised;  but  the  means  of  finding  an  answer 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  later  lectures,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  to  prove  that,  for  the  mechanism  of  the  great  socio¬ 
psychic  movements,  the  same  elements  and  laws  hold  good 
of  which  proof  is  given  in  recent  psychological  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  with  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  elementary 
psychic  energy  proper  to  the  historical  movement.  At 
this  point  there  arises,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement,  another  question.  If  modern  historical  science 
would  penetrate  to  the  innermost  springs  of  universal  his¬ 
tory,  find  them  to  be  in  certain  psychic  conditions,  does  it 
act  thus  in  conformity  with  the  universal  tendencies  of  the 
time,  and  has  it  accordingly  the  prospect  of  a  wholesome 
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duration  and  development  ?  Here  is  the  first  difficulty  to  be 
solved.  The  second  is  as  follows :  if  modern  historical  sci¬ 
ence  as  thus  set  forth  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
what  is  then  its  relation  to  and  effect  on  other  sciences? 

For  those  who  are  acquainted  with  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  of  Western  Europe,  the  first  question — that  a  more 
intensive  study  of  all  phenomena,  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  nature — is  easy  enough  to  answer.  An  impression 
which  at  first  took  hold  of  the  external  phenomena  with  a 
certainty  of  touch  hitherto  unknown  was  followed  in  the 
field  of  mental  sciences  and  imagination  by  a  psychological 
impressionism  that  discovered  and  revealed  the  depths  of 
the  psychic  life  which  till  now  had  lain  concealed  under 
the  threshold  of  consciousness.  The  spirit  brought,  in 
regard  to  natural  sciences,  an  intensity  of  observation 
which  appeared  almost  to  threaten  those  mechanical 
theories  which,  during  centuries  of  energetic  research,  had 
stood  as  true  and  sufficient  for  all  further  progress  in 
investigation.  In  this  course  of  psychic  progress  the  his¬ 
torical  science  of  socio-psychology  takes  its  place  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course;  it  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  greater 
intensity  of  observation  to  historical  material.  And  there 
is  prospect,  therefore,  of  a  further  development  of  this 
idea,  not  only  on  Western  and  Middle  European  soil,  but 
since  the  new  psychic  existence  is  due  chiefly  to  the  vast 
extension  of  association  and  stimuli  which  arise  from  the 
new  technical,  economic,  and  social  culture,  it  will  estab¬ 
lish  itself  everywhere  where  Western  civilization  prevails, 
as  is  actually  being  shown  to-day  in  the  New  World  and 
in  Japan. 

If  socio-psychological  history  is  of  such  growing  im¬ 
portance,  the  more,  then,  does  its  relationship  to  other 
sciences  call  for  consideration,  even  though  but  few  words 
can  be  devoted  to  it. 
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Foremost  and  clearest  is  its  connection  with  psychology. 
History  in  itself  is  nothing  but  applied  psychology.  Hence 
we  must  look  to  theoretical  psychology  to  give  us  the  clue 
to  its  true  interpretation. 

How  often,  indeed,  has  not  psychology  been  named  the 
mechanics  of  mental  science,  in  particular  of  the  science 
of  history?  But  the  appreciation  of  this  connection  and 
the  practical  application  of  it  are  quite  different  things. 
For  the  latter  it  is  necessary  that  the  study  of  historical 
phenomena  be  extended  to  the  most  elementary  occur¬ 
rences  and  processes, — even  those  processes  with  which 
psychology  has  primarily  to  do.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
progress  of  science  during  the  period  of  subjectivism  of 
about  1750  or  that  at  the  beginning,  at  least,  neither  his¬ 
tory  nor  psychology  was  understood.  Of  how  little  im¬ 
portance  was  psychology  when  books  like  Creutzer’s 
Essay  on  the  Soul  and  the  fruitful  but  primitive  journalism 
of  the  decades  of  sentimentalism  and  the  “  Sturm  und 
Drang  ”  periods  tried  at  least  to  set  it  free  from  the  old 
traditional  metaphysical  theories.  A  universal  genius  like 
Kant  was  right  to  refrain  from  taking  part  in  such  prim¬ 
itive  beginnings,  and  this  stage  of  philosophy  corresponded 
to  that  of  history. 

Psychology  and  historical  science  begin  to  approach  each 
other  about  1800,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  of 
the  time ;  but  they  were  as  yet  far  from  meeting ;  between 
them  still  lay  heavy  and  bulky  masses  of  scientifically  un¬ 
analyzed  psychic  matter. 

How  different  it  is  to-day  in  the  first  decade  of  a  new 
period  of  subjectivism,  which  in  so  many  of  its  parts  seems 
to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old,  only  in  a  higher  stage  of 
development.  To-day  psychology  looks  back  on  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  investigators,  who  delivered  it  from  the  deadly 
grasp  of  metaphysics  and  made  it  an  independent  science. 
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Wundt  followed  Herbart.  And  now  a  younger,  a  third, 
generation  is  at  work  perfecting  and  amplifying  the  results 
obtained.  These  results,  however  they  may  vary  and  be¬ 
come  matters  of  dispute,  according  to  the  direction  of 
investigation,  permit  a  profound  insight  into  the  legitimate 
course  of  individual-psychic  life  such  as  was  denied  to  our 
predecessors.  The  most  important  results  of  all  this  in¬ 
vestigation  for  the  historical  student  are  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Wundt,  Ebbinghaus,  Miinsterberg,  Lipps, — col¬ 
lections  of  data  which  have  already  become  indispensable 
to  the  allied  sciences. 

This  is  a  condition  of  things  extremely  helpful  to  his¬ 
torical  science  in  the  socio-psychic  direction.  If  one  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  depths  of  historic  causation,  it  will  be  found 
that  psychology  has  prepared  the  way  and  has  become  a  safe 
guide  to  the  historian,  who  wishes  to  make  known  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  formulae  in  which  they  may  be  fitly  expressed. 

In  this  way  psychology  and  historical  science  entered 
into  partnership.  The  partition  between  them  is  giving  way, 
and  certainly  one  may  say — if  it  may  thus  be  expressed — 
that  psychology  increasingly  serves  as  a  mechanical  force 
to  history. 

But  the  relations  of  the  two  sciences  are  by  no  means 
thus  completely  described.  Just  as  along  with  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  normal  adult  there  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  of  childhood  and  old  age  in  order  that  the  antithetic 
character  of  all  psychic  processes,  the  full  extent  and  the 
whole  circle  of  the  potentiality  of  the  human  psyche,  as 
far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  may  be  appreciated  and 
the  coresponding  biological  functions  be  observed,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  socio-psychological  process  in  history  in  order  to 
proceed  in  a  manner  quite  analogous.  In  this  instance 
psychology  is  dependent  on  history,  and  only  from  an 
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intensive  investigation  of  the  cultural  periods  of  man¬ 
kind  as  a  whole  are  the  data  attainable  which  will  enable 
one  to  recognize  the  antithetic  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  whole  empiric  compass. 

Thus  we  get  a  starting-point  from  which  the  relation 
of  modern  historical  science  to  the  other  mental  sciences 
may  be  explained.  These  may  be  divided  into  applied, 
such  as  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  politics, 
etc.,  and  into  constitutive,  history  of  language,  literature, 
art,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  the  constitutive  branches  simply 
disappear  as  parts  of  modern  historical  science.  For  if 
the  latter  concerns  itself  with  the  investigation  of  the 
dominating  social  psyche  of  the  times  in  question,  and  with 
its  changing  forms  during  the  various  ages  of  culture,  it  can 
only  do  this  by  taking  a  survey  of  all  its  embodiments  in 
history  from  time  to  time.  These  are  to  be  found  in 
language,  in  poetry,  and  art  (that  is,  style),  in  science  and 
philosophy,  the  climax  of  intellectual  attainment,  argu¬ 
mentation,  etc.  And  correspondingly,  socio-psychological 
history  is  the  universal  foundation  of  all  these  sciences, 
and  these  are  related  to  it  as  amplifying  and  special  sciences. 
But  even  more  is  the  case  with  relation  to  the  applied 
mental  sciences.  For  the  latter,  which  have  reference  to  a 
certain  given  psyche  of  a  certain  cultural  period,  require  a 
general  knowledge  of  this  period,  which  leads  to  the  socio- 
psychological  science  of  history. 

Historical  science  therefore  plays  a  double  part:  (1) 
as  the  basis  of  the  practical  as  of  the  theoretical  mental 
sciences,  and  (2)  as  stimulus  to  an  historical  method 
within  the  range  of  psychology.  It  is  a  position  which  is 
quite  normally  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  psychic  move¬ 
ments  pass,  as  regards  time,  far  more  rapidly  than  physi¬ 
cal  movements,  and  that  the  change  appears  to  us  qualita¬ 
tively  different  on  that  account.  If  in  their  relations  the 
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psychic  developments  of  a  given  time  had  corresponded  to 
the  physical,  only  one  mechanism  would  be  needed  to  domi¬ 
nate  them  both;  for  they  would  have  shown  a  hundred 
thousand  and  more  years  ago  the  same  character  as  they 
show  in  the  traditional  records  of  to-day.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  where  the  conception  of  life  is  in  question, 
this  is  not  the  case ;  for  example,  in  animal  and  plant  organ¬ 
isms.  In  human  life,  that  is,  in  history,  a  moment  of  much 
quicker  change  of  phenomena  intervenes.  How  is  it  to  be 
controlled?  It  can  only  happen  in  that  psychology  as  a 
psychological  mechanism  is  allied  with  a  functional  idea 
of  the  time  and  becomes  at  once  variable.  And  this  func¬ 
tional  idea  historical  science  must  apply.  Through  this  it 
grows  to  be  an  evolutionistic  psychology  fully  suited  to  the 
actual  course  of  things  and  as  such  the  basis  of  mental 
sciences,  both  theoretical  and  applied. 

Is  not  the  relation  of  the  historical  to  natural  science 
determined  by  the  last  few  remarks,  even  if  these  are  only 
general  propositions?  I  think  so,  if  one  does  not  indeed 
include  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  historic  point  of  view, 
— sciences  the  objects  of  which  belong  to  the  passing  mo¬ 
ment.  However,  if  one  does  this,  nothing  remains  but 
to  admit  that  there  are  biological  agencies  even  in  inorganic 
nature;  with  this  we  are  driven  out  of  the  sphere  of 
science  into  the  atmosphere  of  hypothetic  philosophy,  into 
metaphysical  mode  of  thought. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  to  pass  over  the  border-line  that  divides  philosophy 
and  science.  But  one  thing  has  been  determined  by  these 
reflections, — that  the  modern  science  of  history  has  opened 
up  for  itself  a  vastly  greater  field  of  endeavor  and  conflict, 
and  that  it  will  require  thousands  of  diligent  workers  and 
creative  minds  to  open  up  its  rich  and  in  many  respects 
unknown  regions,  and  to  cultivate  them  successfully. 
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To  define  the  position  which  the  history  of  the  last  four 
hundred  years  occupies  as  an  object  of  study,  or  to  signalize 
its  particular  importance  as  a  field  of  intellectual  activity, 
requires  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  place  which 
history  in  general  holds  in  the  domain  of  human  knowledge. 
And  this  consideration  cannot  be  confined  to  purely  political 
history.  For  political  history  is  only  an  abstraction, — an 
abstraction  which  is  useful  and  necessary  both  practically 
and  theoretically,  but  is  unable  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
philosophical  theory.  Political  development  in  the  chronicle 
of  a  society,  or  set  of  societies,  is  correlated  with  other  de¬ 
velopments  which  are  not  political;  the  concrete  history  of  a 
society  is  the  collective  history  of  all  its  various  activities, 
all  the  manifestations  of  its  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
material  life.  We  isolate  these  manifestations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  analysis,  as  the  physiologist  can  concentrate  his 
attention  on  a  single  organ  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  political  history  out  of  relation 
to  the  whole  social  development  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  not 
less  unmeaning  than  the  heart  detached  from  the  body. 
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The  inevitable  and  perfectly  justifiable  habit  of  tracing 
political  development  by  itself,  and  making  political  events 
chronological  landmarks,  led  to  an  unfortunate  restriction 
of  the  use  of  the  word  history,  which,  when  used  without 
qualification,  is  commonly  taken  to  mean  political  history, 
and  not  history  in  the  larger  concrete  sense  which  I  have 
just  defined.  This  ambiguity  furnishes  an  explanation  and 
excuse  for  the  view  that  history  is  subservient  to  political 
science,  and  that  the  only  or  main  value  of  historical  study 
consists  in  its  auxiliary  services  to  the  study  of  political 
science.  This  doctrine  was  propagated,  for  instance,  by 
Seeley,  and  gained  some  adhesion  in  England.  Now  if  we 
detach  the  growth  of  political  institutions  and  the  se¬ 
quence  of  political  events  from  all  the  other  social  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  call  this  abstraction  history,  then  I  think 
Seeley’s  theory  would  have  considerable  justification.  His¬ 
tory,  in  such  a  sense,  would  have  very  little  worth  or  mean¬ 
ing  beyond  its  use  as  supplying  material  for  the  inductions 
of  political  science,  the  importance  of  which  I  should  be  the 
last  to  dispute.  But  if  the  political  sequence  is  grasped  as 
only  one  part  of  the  larger  development  which  constitutes 
history  in  the  fuller  sense,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  study  of 
political  history  has  its  sufficient  title  and  justification  by 
virtue  of  its  relation  to  that  larger  development  which  in¬ 
cludes  it,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  the  handmaid  of  political 
science.  Political  science  depends  upon  its  data,  and,  in 
return,  illuminates  it;  but  does  not  confer  its  title-deeds. 

But  a  larger  and  more  formidable  wave,  threatening  the 
liberty  of  history,  has  still  to  be  encountered.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  relation  of  dependence  holds  good,  though 
it  must  be  stated  in  a  different  and  more  scientific  form.  It 
may  be  said :  Political  science  is  a  branch  of  social  science, 
just  as  political  history  is  a  part  of  general  history;  and 
the  object  of  studying  general  history  is  simply  and  solely 
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to  collect  and  furnish  material  for  sociological  science. 
Thus  the  former  theory  reappears,  subsumed  under  a  higher 
principle.  The  study  of  history  generally  is  subordinate  to 
sociology;  and  it  follows  that  the  study  of  political  history 
especially  is  subordinate  to  that  branch  of  sociology  which 
we  call  political  science.  The  difference,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  difference,  is  that,  on  this  theory,  political  history 
is  no  longer  isolated ;  its  relations  of  coordination  and  inter¬ 
dependence  with  the  other  sides  of  social  development  would 
be  recognized  and  emphasized.  But  the  study  of  general 
history,  including  political,  would  be  dependent  on,  and 
ancillary  to,  a  study  ulterior  to  itself. 

Now  this  theory  seems  to  run  counter  to  an  axiom  which 
has  been  frequently  enunciated  and  accepted  as  self-evident 
in  recent  times,  namely,  that  history  should  be  studied  for 
its  own  sake.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  ideas  which  first 
emerged  explicitly  into  consciousness  in  the  last  century 
that  the  unique  series  of  the  phenomena  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  is  worthy  to  be  studied  for  itself,  without  any  ulterior 
purpose,  without  any  obligation  to  serve  ethical  or  theo¬ 
logical,  or  any  practical  ends.  This  principle  of  “history 
for  its  own  sake”  might  be  described  as  the  motto  or  watch¬ 
word  of  the  great  movement  of  historical  research  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  in  volume  and  power  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century.  But  has  this  principle  a  theo¬ 
retical  justification,  or  is  it  only  an  expedient  but  inde¬ 
fensible  fiction  instinctively  adopted?  Is  the  postulate  of 
“history  for  its  own  sake”  simply  a  regulative  idea  which 
we  find  it  convenient  to  accept  because  experience  teaches  us 
that  independence  is  the  only  basis  on  which  any  study  can 
be  pursued  satisfactorily  and  scientifically;  and  while  we 
accord  history  this  status,  for  reasons  of  expedience,  is  it 
yet  true  that  the  ultimate  and  only  value  of  the  study  lies  in 
its  potential  services  to  another  discipline,  such  as  sociology  ? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  our  decision  of  this  question  must  fall 
out  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  the  relation  of  man’s 
historical  development  to  the  whole  of  reality.  We  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  philosophical  problem.  Our 
appiehension  of  history  and  our  reason  for  studying  it  must 
be  ultimately  determined  by  the  view  we  entertain  of  the 
moles  et  machina  mundi  as  a  whole.  Naturalism  will  imply 
a  wholly  different  view  from  idealism.  In  considering  the 
place  of  history  in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  it  is  thus  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  referring  to  the  questions  with  which  the 
so-called  philosophy  of  history  is  concerned. 

If  human  development  can  be  entirely  explained  on  the 
general  lines  of  a  system  such  as  Saint-Simon’s  or  Comte’s 
or  Spencer’s,  then  I  think  we  must  conclude  that  the  place 
of  history,  within  the  frame  of  such  a  system,  is  subordinate 
to  sociology  and  anthropology.  There  is  no  separate  or  in¬ 
dependent  precinct  in  which  she  can  preside  supreme.  But 
on  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  knowledge,  it  is  otherwise. 
History  then  assumes  a  different  meaning  from  that  of  a 
higher  zoology,  and  is  not  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
process  of  evolution  in  nature.  If  thought  is  not  the  result, 
but  the  presupposition,  of  the  process  of  nature,  it  follows 
that  history,  in  which  thought  is  the  characteristic  and 
guiding  force,  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  ideas  from  the 
kingdom  of  nature  and  demands  a  different  interpretation. 
Here  the  philosophy  of  history  comes  in.  The  very  phrase 
is  a  flag  over  debated  ground.  It  means  the  investigation 
of  the  rational  principles  which,  it  is  assumed,  are  disclosed 
in  the  historical  process  due  to  the  cooperation  and  inter¬ 
action  of  human  minds  under  terrestrial  conditions.  If  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  not  illusory,  history  means  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  spiritual  reality  in  the  fullest  way  in  which  it  is 
cognizable  to  us  in  these  particular  conditions.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  an  interpretation  of  history 
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as  a  movement  of  reason,  disclosing  its  nature  in  terres¬ 
trial  circumstances,  seems  the  only  hypothesis  on  which  the 
postulate  of  “history  for  its  own  sake”  can  be  justified  as 
valid. 

This  fundamental  problem  belongs  to  philosophy  and  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  discussion.  All  that  can  be  done  for  the 
present  occasion  is  to  assume  the  validity  of  that  kind  of 
interpretation  which  is  generally  called  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and,  starting  with  this  postulate,  to  show  the  par¬ 
ticular  significance  of  modern  history.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  such  interpretation  is  quite  a  separate  branch 
of  speculation,  distinct  from  history  itself,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  concern  of  an  historical  student.  That  is  a  view 
which  should  be  dismissed,  for  it  reduces  history  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  annals.  Facts  must  be  collected,  and  connected, 
before  they  can  be  interpreted;  but  I  cannot  imagine  the 
slightest  theoretical  importance  in  a  collection  of  facts  or 
sequences  of  facts,  unless  they  mean  something  in  terms 
of  reason,  unless  we  can  hope  to  determine  their  vital  con¬ 
nection  in  the  whole  system  of  reality.  This  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  underlying  Macaulay’s  rather  drastic  remark 
that  “facts  are  the  dross  of  history.” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  idea  of  history  as  a  self- 
centred  study  for  its  own  sake  arose  without  any  conscious¬ 
ness  of  further  implications,  without  any  overt  reference  to 
philosophical  theory  or  the  systematization  of  knowledge. 
It  appeared  as  an  axiom  which  at  once  recommended  itself 
as  part  of  the  general  revolutionary  tendency  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  emancipate  itself  from  external 
control  and  manage  its  own  concerns.  While  this  idea  was 
gaining  ground,  a  large  number  of  interpretations  or  “philo¬ 
sophies”  of  history  were  launched  upon  the  world,  from 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  elsewhere.  They  were 
nearly  all  constructed  by  philosophers,  not  by  historians; 
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they  were  consequently  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
various  philosophical  systems  from  which  they  were  gener¬ 
ated  ;  and  they  did  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  general  idea  of  a 
philosophy  of  history  into  discredit  and  create  the  suspicion 
that  such  an  idea  is  illusory.  I  observe  with  interest  that 
this  Congress,  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  assigns  a 
section  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  but  not  to  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  History.  I  feel,  therefore,  the  less  compunction, 
that  my  argument  compels  me  to  make  some  remarks  about 
it  here. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  radical  defect  of  all 
these  philosophical  reconstructions  of  history  is  that  the 
framework  is  always  made  a  priori,  with  the  help  of  a  super¬ 
ficial  induction.  The  principles  of  development  are  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  phenomena,  instead  of  being  given  by 
the  phenomena;  and  the  authors  of  the  schemes  had  no 
thorough  or  penetrative  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they 
undertook  to  explain,  Bossuet  bodly  built  his  theory  of 
universal  history  on  the  hardly  disguised  axiom  that  man¬ 
kind  was  created  for  the  sake  of  the  Church ;  but  nearly  all 
the  speculative  theories  of  historical  development  framed  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  though  less  crudely  subjective,  fall 
into  the  same  kind  of  fallacy. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  attempts  to  trace  the  rational 
element  in  the  general  movement  of  humanity  were  those  of 
Hegel  and  Krause.  They  are  both  splendid  failures,  Hegel’s 
more  manifestly  so.  They  are  both  marked  by  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  facts  and  details,  but  in  imposing  a 
priori  framework  Hegel  is  far  more  mercilessly  Procrus¬ 
tean  than  Krause.  It  was  the  modern  period  which  suffered 
most  painfully  through  Hegel’s  attempt  to  screw  history 
into  his  iron  bed.  His  scheme  implies  that  the  modern 
period  represents  the  completion  of  historical  development, 
is  part  of  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  human  spirit. 
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This  implication  is  preposterous.  What  we  know  about  the 
future  is  that  man  has  an  indefinite  time  in  front  of  him, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  that  time 
new  phases  of  thought  will  not  be  realized,  though  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  predetermine  them.  This  error 
alone  is  sufficient  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  whole  edifice.  For 
the  stages  of  history,  as  a  revelation  of  spirit,  correspond 
ex  hypothesi  to  the  dialectical  stages  in  the  logical  evolution 
of  the  idea :  and  if  Hegel  fixes  the  terminus  of  the  historical 
evolution  at  a  point  immeasurably  distant  from  the  true 
term,  it  evidently  follows  that  the  correspondences  which 
he  has  established  for  the  preceding  stages  with  stages  in 
the  logical  evolution  must  be  wholly  or  partly  wrong,  and 
his  interpretation  breaks  down.  The  keys  are  in  the  wrong 
locks. 

Krause’s  system,  which  has  had  considerable  influence  in 
Belgium,  avoids  the  absurdity  of  not  allowing  for  progress 
in  the  future, — a  consideration  which  there  was  no  excuse 
for  ignoring,  since  it  had  been  recognized  and  emphasized 
by  Condorcet.  He  divides  the  whole  of  human  history,  in¬ 
cluding  that  which  is  yet  to  come,  into  three  great  periods, — 
the  ages  of  unity,  of  variety,  and  of  harmony, — and  pro¬ 
nounces  that  mankind  is  now  in  the  third  and  last  stage  of 
the  second  period.  This  theory,  you  perceive,  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Hegel’s  in  that  it  gives  the  indefinite  future 
something  to  do.  But,  although  this  Procrustes  is  more 
merciful,  the  Procrustean  principle  is  the  same;  there  is  an 
a  priori  system  into  which  human  development  has  to  be 
constrained.  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  criticise  the 
method  on  which  Krause  proceeds ;  I  only  want  to  illustrate 
by  two  notable  examples,  that  of  Hegel  who  ignores  the 
future,  and  that  of  Krause  who  presumes  to  draw  its  horo¬ 
scope,  how  the  philosophy  of  history  has  moved  on  false 
lines,  through  the  illusion  that  it  could  construct  the  develop- 
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ment  of  reason  in  history  from  any  other  source  than  history 
itself.  By  the  one  example  we  are  taught  that,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  interpret  history,  we  must  remember  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  finality  within  measurable  distance : 

His  ego  nec  metas  rerum  nec  tempora  pono; 

while  the  other  example  warns  us  that  in  considering  the 
past  it  is  idle  to  seek  to  explain  it  by  any  synthesis  involv¬ 
ing  speculations  on  the  inscrutable  content  of  the  future. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  note  how  the  authors  of  the 
numerous  attempts  to  present  a  philosophical  construction 
of  history,  which  appeared  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
assume  so  naively,  that  their  own  interpretations  are  final, 
and  that  the  ideas  which  are  within  the  horizon  of  their 
minds  are  the  ultimate  ideas  to  be  sighted  by  man,  the  last 
ports  to  be  visited  in  his  voyage  down  the  stream  of  time. 
It  is  strange  how  this  childish  delusion,  this  spell  of  the 
present,  has  blinded  the  profoundest  thinkers.  Hegel 
thought  that  the  final  form  of  political  constitution  was 
something  closely  resembling  the  Prussian  state,  that  the 
final  religion  is  Christianity,  that  the  final  philosophy  is  his 
own.  This  was  logical  in  his  case,  because  it  was  part 
of  his  view  that  the  plenitude  of  time  has  come ;  yet  we  can 
have  very  little  doubt  that  this  doctrine  was  prompted 
psychologically  by  what  I  have  called  the  spell  of  the  present. 
But  even  those  who  were  able,  in  phrase  at  least,  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  present  and  look  forward  to  indefinite  progress, 
speak  and  argue  nevertheless  as  if  the  ideas  which  are  now 
accessible  and  within  the  range  of  our  vision  could  never  be 
transcended  in  the  course  of  the  progress  which  they  admit. 
The  absurdity  of  this  view  is  illustrated  by  reflecting  that 
the  ideas  with  which  these  writers  conjured — such  as  hu¬ 
manity,  liberty,  progress,  in  the  pregnant  meanings  which 
those  words  now  possess — were  beyond  men’s  horizon  a  few 
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centuries  before.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  our  syntheses 
and  interpretations  can  have  only  a  relative  value,  and  that 
the  still  latent  ideas  which  must  emerge  in  the  process  of 
the  further  development  of  man  will  introduce  new  and 
higher  controlling  conceptions  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
past. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  common  error  into  which  philoso¬ 
phies  of  history  have  fallen,  through  not  perceiving  that  in 
order  to  lay  bare  the  spiritual  process  which  history  repre¬ 
sents,  we  must  go  to  history  itself  without  any  a  priori 
assumptions  or  predetermined  systems.  All  that  philosophy 
can  do  is  to  assure  us  that  historical  experience  is  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  inner  nature  of  spiritual  reality.  This  dis¬ 
closure  is  furnished  by  history  and  history  alone.  It  follows 
that  it  is  the  historian  and  not  the  philosopher  who  must 
discover  the  diamond  net;  or  the  philosopher  must  become 
an  historian  if  he  would  do  so. 

But  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  abandon  unreservedly  the 
Procrustean  principle ;  the  method  of  approach  must  also  be 
changed.  This  is  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  my  particu¬ 
lar  object  to  lead  up.  The  interpreter  of  the  movement  of 
history  must  proceed  backward,  not  forward ;  he  must  start 
from  the  modern  period.  For  a  through,  fully  articulated 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  is  essential — not  the  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance  with  which  speculators  like  Hegel 
worked;  and  such  a  knowledge  is  only  attainable  for  the 
modern  period,  because  here  only  are  the  requisite  records 
preserved.  Here  only  can  one  hope  to  surprise  the  secrets 
of  the  historical  process  and  achieve  a  full  analysis  of  the 
complex  movement.  The  records  of  ancient  and  medieval 
history  are  starred  with  lacunae;  we  are  ignorant  of  whole 
groups  of  phenomena,  or  have  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
other  groups;  and  what  we  do  know  must  often  be  seen  in 
false  perspective  and  receive  undue  attention  on  account  of 
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the  adjacent  obscurities.  We  can  survey  and  attempt 
syntheses ;  but  syntheses  without  fully  articulated  knowledge 
are  no  more  than  vague  shots  in  the  direction  of  a  dimly 
seen  object.  And  the  only  syntheses  possible  in  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  insignificant  generalities,  bloodless  abstract  con¬ 
ceptions,  like  the  xaprjva  of  Homer’s  world  of  shades. 

The  interpretation  of  history  that  shall  be  more  than  a  col¬ 
lection  of  plausible  labels  must  grasp  the  vital  process,  per¬ 
ceive  the  breath  and  motion,  detect  the  undercurrents,  trace 
the  windings,  discern  the  foreshadowings,  see  the  ideas 
traveling  underground,  discover  how  the  spiritual  forces  are 
poised  and  aimed,  determine  how  the  motives  conspire  and 
interact.  And  it  is  only  for  the  history  of  the  last  three 
or  four  hundred  years  that  we  possess  material  for  investi¬ 
gating  this  complicated  process. 

And  it  is  for  the  development  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  our  position  in  some  respects  is  most  favorable.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  recent  history  cannot  be  profitably 
studied,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  too  near  to  the  events 
to  be  able  to  treat  them  objectively  and  see  them  in  the 
right  perspective.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  objection, 
recognizing  fully  that  recent  events  are  seen  by  us  “fore¬ 
shortened  in  the  tract  of  time,”  we  must  nevertheless  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  a  compensation  in  proximity  which  it 
is  disastrous  to  ignore.  For  those  who  are  near  have 
opportunities  of  tracing  the  hidden  moral  and  intellectual 
work  of  an  age  which  subsequent  generations  cannot  reach, 
because  they  are  not  in  direct  relation.  De  Tocqueville 
said:  “What  contemporaries  know  better  than  posterity  is 
the  mental  movement,  the  general  passions  and  feelings  of 
the  time,  whereof  they  still  feel  the  last  shuddering  motions 
(les  derniers  fremissements )  in  their  minds  or  in  their 
hearts.”  If  this  is  so,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  duties 
to  posterity  that  men  in  each  generation  should  devote  them- 
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selves  to  the  scientific  study  of  recent  history  from  this  point 
of  view. 

We  may  go  further,  and  declare  that,  in  this  light,  modern 
history  as  a  whole  possesses  a  claim  on  us  now,  which  does 
not  belong  either  to  antiquity  or  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
have  ourselves  passed  so  completely  beyond  the  spiritual 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  we  possess  any  greater  capacity  for  a 
sympathetic  apprehension  of  them  than  our  descendants 
will  possess  a  thousand  years  hence.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  we  are  in  a  much  better 
position  than  such  remote  posterity  for  sympathetic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  movements — the  emancipatory  movements — 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It 
therefore  devolves  upon  us  before  we  have  drifted  too  far 
away  to  do  what  may  be  done  to  transmit  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  the  means  of  appreciating  and  comprehending.  In 
this  sense  the  study  of  what  we  call  modern  history  is  the 
most  pressing  of  all. 

But  I  have  permitted  myself  to  digress  from  the  argu¬ 
ment.  I  was  concerned  to  show  that  our  only  chance  of 
tracing  the  movement  and  grasping  the  principles  of  uni¬ 
versal  history  is  to  start  with  the  study  of  the  modern  age 
where  our  material  is  relatively  full,  and  proceed  regress- 
ively  One  great  mistake  of  those  who  have  attempted 
philosophies  of  history  has  been  that  they  began  at  the  other 
end, — not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  whatever  point  their 
knowledge  happened  to  reach  back  to,  perhaps  in  China, 
perhaps  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, — and  were  consequently 
obliged  to  adopt  a  difficult  and  precarious  synthetic  method. 
Precarious,  because  in  passing  on  from  one  stage  to  another 
there  is  no  guarantee,  owing  to  our  fragmentary  material, 
that  we  have  knowledge  of  all  that  is  significant,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  sythesis  which  expresses  the  transition  to  a  higher 
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stage  may  be  vitiated  by  incompleteness.  We  may  be  ac¬ 
quainted  only  with  some  of  the  forces  which  determine  the 
sequel,  and,  if  we  proceed  as  though  we  had  all  those  forces 
in  our  hands,  our  conception  of  the  sequel  will  be  inadequate. 

On  the  analytic  method,  on  the  contrary,  we  start  from  a 
definite  terminus,  namely  the  present, — contingent  indeed, 
but  not  arbitrary,  since  it  is  the  only  possible  limit  for  the 
given  investigator, — and  in  the  first  stage  we  have  all  the 
material,  so  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  investigation  and  not 
the  result  of  accident  if  the  analysis  is  not  exhaustive.  The 
problem  then  is,  having  grasped  the  movement  of  the  ideas 
and  spiritual  forces  which  have  revealed  themselves  in  the 
modern  period,  to  trace,  regressively,  the  processes  out  of 
which  they  evolved,  with  the  help  of  our  records.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  ideal  to  which  the  interpreter  would  try  to  ap¬ 
proximate.  That,  with  fragmentary  records,  the  whole 
historical  movement  can  ever  be  traced  by  methods  of  in¬ 
ference,  I  do  not  indeed  believe ;  but  assuredly  it  is  only  in 
the  period  where  the  records  exist  that  we  can  first  detect 
the  secret  of  the  process  or  begin  to  discern  the  figure  on 
the  carpet. 

But  the  question  will  be  asked :  Can  we  define  absolutely 
the  position  of  the  modern  period  in  the  secular  perspective 
of  history?  The  field  of  what  we  call  “modern  history”  has 
a  roughly  marked  natural  boundary  at  the  point  where  it 
starts,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  may 
say  this  without  any  prejudice  to  the  doctrine  of  continuity. 
But  the  phrase  is  used  to  cover  all  post-medieval  history, 
and  therefore  the  hither  limit  is  always  shifting.  For 
while  it  is  usual  to  mark  off  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  as 
“contemporary  history,”  as  years  pass  on  the  beginning  of 
“contemporary  history”  moves  forward,  and  the  end  of  the 
modern  as  distinguished  from  the  contemporary  period 
moves  forward  too.  The  question  arises  whether  this  con- 
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ventional  nomenclature  is  any  longer  appropriate,  whether 
all  post-medieval  history  can  be  scientifically  classified  as  a 
period,  with  the  same  right  and  meaning  as  the  Middle 
Ages.  Ancient  History”  is  of  course  a  merely  conven¬ 
tional  and  convenient,  unscientific  term;  is  this  true  of 
Modern  History”  also?  It  may  be  thought  that  the  an¬ 
swer  is  affirmative.  It  may  seem  probable  that  the  changes 
which  began  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  great 
movements  of  thought  which  have  thrilled  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  implications  of  the  far-reaching  vistas  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  have  been  opened,  mark  as  new'  and  striking  a 
departure  as  any  to  which  our  records  go  back,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  Neu-zeit  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  that  in 
the  nineteenth  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  man  entered  into 
a  new  domain  of  ideas;  that  of  the  nineteenth  as  much  as 
of  the  sixteenth  are  we  justified  in  saying 

Ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 

If  so,  our  nomenclature  should  be  altered.  The  three  cen¬ 
turies  after  Columbus  should  be  called  by  some  other  name, 
such  as  post-medieval,  and  “modern”  should  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  period  ushered  in  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  formation  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  until  in  turn 
a  new  period  shall  claim  a  name  which  can  never  be  per¬ 
manently  attached.  It  would  follow  that  in  the  Historical 
Department  at  this  Congress,  there  should  be  another  sec¬ 
tion;  the  nineteenth  century,  the  more  modern  modern 
period,  should  have  a  section  to  itself.  In  Germany,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  this  kind  has  been  adopted.  The  sixteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  described  as  die  neuere 
Zeit;  while  the  nineteenth  is  distinguished  as  die  neueste 
Zeit. 

Among  the  notes  which  form  the  stamp  and  signature  of 
this  neueste  Zeit  is  the  new  historical  interest,  if  I  may  say 
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so,  which  has  become  prevalent  in  the  world  and  is  itself  an 
historical  fact  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  expressed  not 
only  in  the  enormous  amount  of  research  that  has  been  done, 
but  in  the  axiom  of  “history  for  its  own  sake,”  and  also  in 
the  attempts  to  create  a  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  a  new 
force  set  free,  which  will  have  its  own  place  in  the  com¬ 
plex  of  the  driving  forces  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  taken 
along  with  the  equally  recent  development  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  relations  to  future  generations,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  reflected  in  a  growing  sense  of  duty  to  posterity. 
Both  facts  taken  together,  the  interest  in  human  experience 
and  the  interest  in  human  destiny,  represent  a  new  sense  of 
the  solidarity  of  humanity,  linking  past  ages  and  ages  to 
come.  In  other  words,  the  human  mind  has  begun  to  rise 
above  the  immediate  horizon  of  the  circumstances  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  present  generation,  and  to  realize  seriously, 
not  as  a  mere  object  of  learned  curiosity,  the  significance  of 
the  past  and  the  potentialities  of  the  future.  The  most 
familiar  of  words,  past  and  future ,  have  become  pregnant 
with  significance ;  they  are  charged  with  all  the  implications 
of  a  new  perspective. 

It  is  clear  that  this  new  sense  is  inconsistent  with  the 
affirmation  of  Arnold  and  Seeley  that  contemporary  is 
superior  to  preceding  history  by  all  the  superiority  of  an  end 
to  the  means.  This  doctrine  expresses  the  attitude  of  the 
old  unregenerate  spirit.  The  theoretical  truth  which  it  con¬ 
tains  is  simply  this,  that  contemporary  history  represents  a 
more  advanced  stage  than  any  preceding  it,  or,  in  other 
1  words,  there  is  a  real  evolution.  But  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  itself  inferior  to  the  development  which  will  succeed 
it;  and  if  past  history  is  to  be  described  as  a  means,  con¬ 
temporary  history  must  be  equally  described  as  a  means,  on 
the  same  ground.  Theoretically,  therefore,  this  teleological 
argument  has  no  application;  it  would  not  become  relevant 
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till  the  end  of  the  process  has  been  reached.  But  what 
Arnold  and  Seeley  probably  had  most  in  mind  was  the  im¬ 
portance  of  comprehending  the  past  for  the  sake  of  compre¬ 
hending  the  present  for  practical  purposes.  (This  is  now 
so  fully  understood  and  recognized  that  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  it  to-day.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged,  by  those  whose  opinion  need  be  considered, 
that  the  practical  value  of  history  consists  not,  as  used  to  be 
thought,  in  lessons  and  example,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  present,  and  that  without  it  the  present,  in  which 
we  have  to  act,  would  be  incomprehensible.  It  is  modern 
history,  of  course,  that  is  here  chiefly  concerned.  Lord 
Acton  said:  “Modern  history  touches  us  so  nearly,  it  is 
so  deep  a  question  of  life  and  death,  that  we  are  bound  to 
find  our  own  way  through  it,  and  to  owe  our  insight  to  our¬ 
selves.”  I  venture  to  think  that  Lord  Acton,  in  this  charac¬ 
teristic  statement,  rather  strains  the  note;  but  the  statement 
concerns,  you  observe,  the  practical  not  the  theoretical  value 
of  the  subject.) 

To  attempt  to  define  absolutely  the  significance  of  modern 
or  recent  history  in  the  order  of  development  would  be  to 
fall  into  an  error  like  that  for  which  I  criticised  Hegel  and 
Krause  and  others  who  thought  to  draw  forth  Leviathan 
with  a  hook.  It  is  much  if  it  can  be  established,  as  I  think 
it  can,  that  with  the  nineteenth  century  the  curtain  has  risen 
on  a  new  act  in  the  drama.  But  we  can  be  more  confident 
in  asserting  negatives.  The  ideas  and  forces  which  have 
driven  man  through  the  last  four  hundred  years  and  are 
driving  him  now,  are  not  the  last  words  or  dooms  in  the 
progress  of  reason.  The  idea  of  freedom  which  the  modern 
world  has  struggled  to  realize  has  been  deemed  by  many  the 
ultima  linea  rerum;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  or  why  it 
should  be  final,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  superseded  by  the 
appearance  of  higher  ideas  which  its  realization  shall  have 
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enabled  to  emerge.  Or  again,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  idea  of  nationality  which  has  recently  played  and 
still  plays  a  great  role,  is  an  end  in  itself  or  more  than  a 
phase  in  evolution.  We  must  acquiesce  in  our  incompetence 
to  form  any  scientific  judgment  as  to  the  value  or  position 
of  this  stage  in  the  total  development. 

To  state  briefly  the  main  thesis  of  this  paper.  The  answer 
to  the  question,  “What  is  the  position  of  modern  history  in 
the  domain  of  universal  knowledge?’’  depends  in  the  first 
instance  on  our  view  of  the  fundamental  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  between  idealism  and  naturalism.  If  we  are 
believers  in  naturalism,  then  all  history,  including  modern 
history,  has  its  sole  theoretical  value  in  the  function  of  pro¬ 
viding  material  for  the  investigation  of  sociological  laws. 
It  must  accept  a  position  such  as  Comte  assigns  to  it.  But 
if  we  are  idealists,  if  we  hold  that  thought  is  a  presupposi¬ 
tion  of  physical  existence  and  not  a  function  of  matter,  then 
history  as  a  disclosure  of  the  evolution  of  thought  has  an 
independent  realm  of  its  own  and  demands  a  distinct  inter¬ 
pretation,  to  prepare  for  which  is  the  aim  of  historical  re¬ 
search.  The  segment  of  history  which  we  call  modern, 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  occupies  a  peculiar  place, 
because  here,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  our  materials  begin  to  be  adequate  for  a  complete 
analysis.  This  gives  us  the  theoretical  significance  of  the 
modern  period  as  an  object  of  study;  it  is  the  field  in  which 
we  may  hope  to  charm  from  human  history  the  secret  of 
its  rational  movement,  detect  its  logic,  and  win  a  glimpse  of 
a  fragment  of  the  pattern  on  a  carpet,  of  which  probably 
much  the  greater  part  is  still  unwoven. 

This  Congress  is  suggestive  in  many  ways,  suggestive 
especially  of  the  distance  the  world  has  traveled  since  1804 
or  since  1854.  There  will  be  many  more  of  its  kind;  but 
this  is  unique  as  the  first.  It  is  not  very  bold  to  predict  that 
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historians  of  the  distant  future,  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
cooperation  and  tendencies  to  a  federation  of  human  effort, 
which  are  one  of  the  transformative  influences  now  affecting 
mankind,  will  record  this  Congress  in  which  we  are  here 
met  together  as  a  significant  point  in  this  particular  stage  of 
man’s  progress  toward  his  unknown  destiny. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  subject  assigned  for  the 
second  paper  this  morning  is  the  Relation  of  American  His¬ 
tory  to  Other  Fields  of  Historical  Study,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Congress  had  most  appropriately  selected  Professor 
Hart  of  Harvard  University  to  discuss  this  theme.  That 
he  has  found  it  impracticable  to  be  here  owing  to  a  pressure 
of  other  work  is  to  be  regretted  for  many  reasons.  It  was, 
indeed,  most  fitting  that  the  institution  which  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  country  in  developing  systematic  historical 
studies  as  a  part  of  its  curriculum,  and  which  is  still  the 
leader  in  that  work,  should  be  represented  at  this  gathering ; 
nor  was  it  less  suitable  that  the  man  to  represent  Harvard 
'  and  the  study  of  American  history  should  be  the  one  upon 
whom  as  an  organizer  of  historical  labors  has  fallen  the 
mantle  of  Justin  Winsor. 

In  our  common  usage,  the  content  of  the  term  American 
history  embraces  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  a  most  cursory  glance  at  the  Spanish  Conquest,  the 
colonization  of  the  eastern  coast  by  the  English,  the  Amer- 
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ican  Revolution,  and  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  restriction  of  meaning  is  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  circumstances  in  this  country. 

In  this  place,  however,  near  the  centre  of  the  continent 
first  explored  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  great  river  discov¬ 
ered  by  De  Soto,  and  not  so  very  many  hours’  ride  from  a 
point  reached  by  Coronado  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
over  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  so  narrow  a  con¬ 
struction  of  American  history  may  rightly  give  way  to  one 
which  assigns  to  the  Spanish  American  world  a  position 
more  truly  in  accord  with  its  real  historical  significance  in 
the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  the  relation  of  American  his¬ 
tory  in  the  broader  sense,  the  history  of  the  activities  and 
achievements  of  Europeans  in  the  New  World,  to  the 
history  of  Europe  and  the  history  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  I  invite  your  attention. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  my  thoughts  have  grouped 
themselves  around  four  general  inquiries :  What  should  be 
the  attitude  of  the  student  of  European  history  to  American 
history?  what  does  American  history  contribute  to  the 
interpretation  of  European  history?  in  what  ways  has 
America  affected  the  development  of  European  life?  and, 
lastly,  what  advantages  may  be  derived  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  from  a  more  thorough  investigation  and  a 
more  general  study  of  the  history  of  Spanish  America? 

In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  my  subject,  the  proper  atti¬ 
tude  of  students  of  European  history  toward  American  his¬ 
tory,  I  wish  to  urge  a  more  general  recognition  of  American 
history  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  Western 
European  peoples ;  in  other  words,  that  the  history  of  Spain, 
France,  and  England  should  embrace  the  history  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  communities  in  the  New 
World  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of  the  whole  and  not 
as  a  mere  episode  that  may  be  neglected.  In  the  study  and 
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writing  of  English  history  this  point  of  view  has  been  more 
adequately  realized  than  in  the  case  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  considerations  that  would  be  urged  to  prove  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  the  history  of  the  English  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea  are  familiar  to  all  students,  and  need  not  be  recapitu¬ 
lated.  The  case  of  France  I  shall  pass  by,  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  more  fully. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  experience,  although  notable  excep¬ 
tions  exist,  to  find  in  narrative  histories  of  Spain  her  in¬ 
terests  in  the  New  World  treated  incidentally,  if  at  all, 
rather  than  regarded  as  an  integral  element  of  profound 
importance  in  the  national  life.  Among  recent  examples  of 
this  procedure,  one  will  suffice  for  illustration.  In  Martin 
Hume’s  Spain,  its  Greatness  and  Decay,  in  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Series,  there  are  in  the  period  1555-1788,  covered 
by  Major  Hume’s  part  of  the  work,  not  two1  pages  devoted 
to  the  Spanish  possessions  beyond  the  sea.  Such  a  nar¬ 
row,  territorial  view  is  devoid  of  any  philosophical  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  is  a  veritable  impoverishment  of  history.  In  the 
light  of  general  history,  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  is 
the  greatest,  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  of 
all  the  achievements  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  the 
single  event  in  Spanish  history  that  made  Spain  a  world 
power,  and  raised  her  for  a  time  to  a  place  beside  Rome  as 
the  mistress  of  a  world  and  the  source  of  the  moral,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  intellectual  culture  of  a  continent.  To  write 
the  history  of  Spain  and  to  leave  out  the  history  of  Spanish 
America  is  like  writing  the  history  of  Rome  and  confining 
one’s  view  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  power  of  Spain 
has  lapsed  and  most  of  her  former  over-sea  possessions  are 
independent  states,  but  whatever  becomes  of  her  relative 
position  in  Europe,  her  great  contribution  to  the  world’s 
history  is  certain  to  rise  in  historical  importance  with  the 
passage  of  time. 
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I  am  aware  that  these  assertions  will  surprise  some  and 
perhaps  be  dismissed  by  others  as  extravagant.  I  propose, 
however,  to  elaborate  them  somewhat,  to  bring  home  per¬ 
haps  more  effectively  my  point  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
American  and  Western  European  history. 

What,  in  fact,  did  Spain  attempt  in  the  New  World  and  ! 
what  did  she  accomplish?  She  undertook  the  magnificent 
if  impossible  task  of  lifting  a  whole  race  numbering  millions 
into  the  sphere  of  European  thought,  life,  and  religion. 
Beside  such  an  enterprise  the  continental  wars  of  Spain  be¬ 
come  struggles  of  transitory  interest.  But  I  am  reminded 
that  she  failed.  Such  is  the  ready  verdict  that  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  accordance  with  prevalent  opinion.  But  even  if 
the  attempt  was  in  some  degree  a  failure,  it  was  a  failure 
after  the  fashion  of  the  failure  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
establish  a  permanent  Asiatic  Empire,  a  failure  that  has  left 
an  ineffaceable  impress  on  succeeding  ages. 

Yet  the  conception  was  grand,  and  the  effort  to  realize  it 
called  forth  the  best  that  was  in  the  men  who  labored  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  for  its  accomplishment.  Like 
all  great  events  in  human  history  it  has  its  dark  sides,  and 
unfortunately  these  dark  sides,  through  the  influence  of 
national  jealousy  and  religious  prejudice,  have  commonly 
been  thrust  into  the  foreground  by  non-Spanish  writers. 

The  great  permanent  fact  remains,  however,  after  all 
qualifications,  that  during  the  colonial  period  the  language, 
the  religion,  the  culture,  and  the  political  institutions  of 
Castile  were  transplanted  over  an  area  twenty  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  parent  state.  That  this  culture  and  religion 
seem  to  the  English  Protestant  inferior  to  his  own  is 
natural;  but  while  that  opinion  accounts  for  some  of  the 
prevalent  disparagement  of  the  work  of  Spain  in  America, 
its  truth  or  falsity  is  not  relevant  to  the  present  question. 
The  essential  point  is  that,  outside  of  the  fields  of  art  and 
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literature,  the  great  contributions  that  Spain  made  to  human 
progress  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were 
made  in  America.  In  such  contributions  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge  as  are  derived  from  observation  in  distinction 
from  those  obtained  by  speculative  thought,  she  far  sur¬ 
passed  France  and  England.  Immense  additions  to  geo¬ 
graphy,  to  linguistics,  to  anthropology,  flowed  from  the 
activities  of  her  explorers  and  scholars.  Nor  were  the 
additions  to  the  national  literature  that  took  their  rise  in  the 
New  World  slight  accessions  to  the  general  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  informed  with  the  spirit  of  heroic  action.  The  dis¬ 
patches  of  Cortes,  the  True  History  of  Bernal  Diaz,  may 
fairly  claim  consideration  beside  Caesar’s  Commentaries. 
Nor  can  one  read  the  story  of  De  Soto’s  march,  as  told  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  Elvas  or  Rodrigo  Ran j el  in  the  pages  of 
Oviedo,  without  continually  recalling  the  classic  narrative 
of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  Cunaxa  to 
the  Euxine. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  raise  a  presumption 
for  regarding  the  history  of  Spanish  America  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  history  of  Spain,  but  its  importance  for 
the  study  of  Spanish  history  does  not  end  here.  The  work 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  defective  as  it  was  and  adul¬ 
terated  with  selfish  aims,  offered  an  extraordinary  field  for 
the  display  of  national  and  individual  character.  The  mod¬ 
ern  world  can  have  little  sympathy  with  the  controlling 
objects  of  Spanish  policy  in  European  politics  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Philip  II  in  Spain  seems 
to  be  putting  forth  herculean  efforts  to  stay  human  prog¬ 
ress.  In  the  Indies  he  shows  a  fairer  figure.  The  colonial 
legislation  of  his  reign,  whatever  its  defects,  reveals  a 
profound  and  humane  interest  in  the  civilization  of  his 
over-sea  dominions.  It  was  one  thing  to  try  to  confine 
Europe  to  the  intellectual  bounds  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
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quite  another  to  raise  primitive  America  to  that  level.  The 
long  arm  of  the  king  was  stretched  out  to  protect  the  weak 
and  the  helpless  from  oppression  and  from  error.  It  did 
not  always  do  it,  but  the  honor  of  the  effort  should  not  be 
withheld.  The  contrast  between  Philip  II  as  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Philip  II  who  was  lord  of  the  Indies 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  contrast  between  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  Hernando  Cortes.  The  conqueror  of  Mexico 
is  the  more  universally  known  of  the  two,  but  the  name 
of  no  Spanish  general  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  more 
familiar  in  England  and  America  than  that  of  Alva.  That 
Alva  should  be  popularly  considered  as  a  type  of  Spanish 
character,  and  that  he  should  occupy  a  larger  place  in  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Spanish  people  than  Cortes,  will  seem  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  unjust  in  exact  proportion  as  the  varied  great¬ 
ness  of  Cortes’s  career  is  appreciated.  How  one-sided, 
then,  is  a  national  history  which  finds  no  adequate  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  nation’s  greatest  achievements  just  because 
the  field  of  their  accomplishment  was  beyond  the  sea! 

If  these  considerations  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Spain 
and  of  Spanish  America  are  well  taken,  the  essential  one¬ 
ness  of  American  and  Western  European  history  may  be 
granted  at  least  the  status  of  a  fair  presumption,  and  I 
may  pass  to  the  next  line  of  inquiry,  What  does  Ameri¬ 
can  history  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  European 
history? 

The  occupation  of  the  New  World  by  the  divergent 
methods  of  Spanish  and  English  colonial  policy  repeated 
processes  of  profound  importance  in  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  which  we  have  comparatively  little  evi¬ 
dence.  The  migration  of  the  English  to  America  was  like 
the  diffusion  of  the  Greeks  to  their  colonies,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  distinctive  features  of  American  life  and  tem¬ 
perament  that  have  been  noted  by  foreign  observers  were 
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equally  characteristic  of  the  Greek  colonial  societies  in 
Sicily  and  Italy :  the  pride  in  big  things ;  the  fondness  for 
the  florid  in  literature,  art,  and  oratory;  the  absorption  in 
material  interests ;  the  self-confidence  and  the  boastfulness. 

The  new  conditions  facing  these  English  on  the  frontiers 
of  their  settlements,  in  the  conquest  from  nature  of  a  home 
for  civilized  man,  compelled  a  readjustment  of  life  to  its 
surroundings,  a  simple  and  elastic  organization  of  society 
in  which  the  earlier  life  of  Europe  was  lived  over  again. 
As  time  went  on,  the  frontier  was  pushed  further  out,  and 
in  the  older  settlements  society  became  more  complex  and 
conventional,  approaching  the  stability  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  The  thought  is  a  familiar  one  that  on  the  frontier  we 
have  been  able  to  recover  the  conditions  of  colonial  history, 
and  in  recovering  these  conditions  breathe  again  its  atmos¬ 
phere.  America,  then,  has  offered  the  student  the  singular 
opportunity  of  observing  successive  periods  of  historical 
and  social  development  existing  almost  side  by  side,  so 
that  one  could  lift  the  veil  of  the  past  by  going  west.  This 
thought,  which  has  been  so  richly  developed  and  illustrated 
by  Professor  Turner,1  was  first  fully  realized,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  that  acute  Frenchman  Talleyrand  when  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  America.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  quote  his  ob¬ 
servations,  on  the  chance  of  contributing  to  the  history 
of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  instructive  contributions  ever 
made  to  the  interpretation  of  American  history.  In  his 
memoir  on  The  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States 
with  England,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,  March  25,  1797,  he  says: 

“Let  us  look  at  these  populous  cities,  full  of  English¬ 
men,  Germans,  Irishmen,  and  Dutchmen,  and  also  of  the 
native  inhabitants;  these  remote  hamlets,  so  far  from  one 

1  In  his  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Wisconsin,  1894,  and  other  papers. 
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another;  these  vast  untilled  stretches  of  country,  traversed 
rather  than  lived  in  by  men  who  have  no  settled  home; 
what  common  tie  is  there  to  bind  together  what  is  so 
unlike?  It  is  a  novel  sight  for  the  traveler  who,  starting 
from  a  leading  town  where  the  social  order  is  matured  and 
settled,  passes  over  in  succession  all  the  stages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  industry  as  they  descend  until  in  a  very  few  days 
he  comes  to  the  crude  and  shapeless  cabin  built  of  freshly 
felled  trees.  Such  a  journey  is  a  kind  of  practical  analysis 
and  living  demonstration  of  the  growth  of  peoples  and  of 
states.  One  starts  from  a  highly  complex  total  and  reaches 
the  simplest  elements.  Day  by  day  one  after  another  of 
those  inventions  which  our  multiplying  wants  have  made 
necessary  disappears,  and  one  seems  to  be  traveling  back¬ 
ward  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.”1 

Other  ways  in  which  in  American  history  the  processes 
of  the  remote  past  have  been  reproduced  can  be  studied 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  America,  where  the  conquest  of 
organized  societies  by  alien  invaders  and  the  bringing  in 
of  a  new  civilization  help  us  to  visualize  the  process  by 
which  Africa  became  Roman  or  Syria  Greek.  Still  again 
the  Spanish  missions,  which  from  California  to  Paraguay 
pushed  out  among  the  wild  Indians  and  prepared  them  for 
civilized  life,  will  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  processes 
by  which  Christianity  made  its  way  slowly  into  the  recesses 
of  Germanic  and  Slavonic  heathenism. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  American  colonial 
communities  offer  instruction  to  the  student  of  European 
history.  By  their  detachment  from  the  main  currents  of 
progress  they  formed,  as  it  were,  eddies  in  which  were 
preserved,  still  in  vigorous  life,  much  that  had  quite  dis- 


i  MemoirS  svr  lea  relations  commerciales  des  Etats-Unis  arec  VAngleterre  • 
Memotres  de  I’lnstitut  National  des  Sciences  et  Arts;  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques,  Paris,  An  vn,  t.  II,  p.  100. 
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appeared  in  more  progressive  centres,  and  in  this  respect 
they  may  be  said  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  historical  museum. 

The  rigorous  sifting  of  emigration  from  Spain  and  its 
prohibition  from  other  countries,  coupled  with  a  close 
censorship  of  the  press,  preserved  in  Spanish  America 
relatively  undisturbed  the  thoug'ht,  the  life,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Spain  just  as  she  emerged  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nearly  forty  years  after  Luther  posted  his  theses  the  name 
Lutheran  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  people  of  Mexico. 
The  first  auto  da  fe  in  that  city  in  1556  aroused  the  great¬ 
est  curiosity,  and  the  English  merchant  Tomson  reported 
that  “  there  were  that  came  one  hundredth  mile  off,  to  see 
the  said  Auto  (as  they  call  it),  for  that  there  were  never 
none  before,  that  had  done  the  like  in  the  said  country, 
nor  could  not  tell  what  Lutherans  were,  nor  what  it  meant ; 
for  that  they  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  before.”1  The 
effects  of  a  similar  policy  survive  to  the  present  day  in 
French  Canada,  where  one  can  still  observe  the  piety  of 
pre-Reformation  Europe. 

In  like  manner,  Puritanism  dominated  New  England 
over  a  century  after  its  sway  was  broken  in  the  mother 
country.  The  English  traveler  who  came  to  Boston  in 
1692  not  only  crossed  the  Atlantic  but  he  went  back  in 
time  a  half  a  century.  Such  a  tragedy  as  the  witchcraft 
trials  would  have  been  impossible  in  England  in  1692, 
although  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  and  beliefs  of 
the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Commonwealth. 
In  fact,  the  good  and  evil  of  English  Puritanism  are 
nowhere  so  marked  as  in  New  England.  There  it  was 
segregated,  dominant,  and  lived  out  its  life. 

I  proposed  as  the  third  subdivision  of  my  subject  to 
indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  America  has  affected 
European  life  by  reaction.  In  the  ample  scope  of  the  New 


1  Hakluyt,  Voyages  (Goldsmid’3  ed.),  xvi,  146. 
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World  the  dominant  currents  of  national  life  found  an 
outlet  for  a  less  confined  flow,  and  tendencies  restrained 
or  impeded  at  home  from  free  action  were  released.  The 
Spanish  and  French  colonial  establishments  were  founded 
at  a  time  when  the  Crown  was  aiming  to  extend  and  sys¬ 
tematize  its  powers,  and  in  the  New  World,  unhampered 
by  traditions  and  usages,  it  became  all  powerful.  The 
tendency  to  absolutism  at  home  was  effectively  reinforced 
by  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  dependencies.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  the  continuous  occupation  of  America 
when  the  current  was  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  tide 
was  slowly  rising  against  the  royal  authority,  and  here  again 
the  national  drift  was  accelerated.  The  large  measure  of 
local  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  English  colonies,  the  free  mi¬ 
gration  of  sects,  were  quite  as  much  the  result  of  the  actual 
condition  of  English  politics  at  the  time  as  of  preconceived 
convictions.  Settled  under  these  circumstances  and  left 
mainly  to  themselves,  the  colonies  became  the  field  for 
working  out  social  experiments  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  Europe,  and  whose  successful  issue  has  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  all  after-life. 

The  most  signal  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  history 
of  religious  toleration.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  it  was  a  widespread  and  deeply  rooted  opinion 
that  religious  liberty  would  undermine  society.  The  social 
dangers  of  free  thought  far  outweighed  what  seem  to  many 
to-day  the  economic  perils  of  free  trade.  That  they  were 
real  dangers  seemed  to  be  unhappily  proved  by  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  If  abstract  reasoning 
makes  little  headway  to-day  in  the  matter  of  securing  free 
trade,  we  may  imagine  how  impotent  arguments  in  favor 
of  free  thought  must  have  been.  The  risks  of  failure  were 
too  great  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried.  In  America, 
however,  an  opportunity  was  offered  through  the  institu- 
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tion  of  the  proprietary  colonies  for  a  thorough  trial,  which 
demonstrated  on  a  considerable  scale  the  safety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  larger  measure  of  religious  liberty.  For  a 
colonial  proprietor  or  company  to  derive  any  profit,  his 
lands  must  be  sold  or  rented.  To  get  people  was  the  first 
need,  and  the  strongest  inducements  must  be  offered.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  prospect  of  religious  freedom 
made  a  powerful  appeal  both  in  England  and  Germany. 
The  experiment  was  first  tried  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  its  demonstrated  success  was  followed  by  its 
adoption  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas  and  Jerseys 
for  utilitarian  reasons.  The  harmlessness  and  advantages 
of  religious  toleration  were  effectively  demonstrated  in 
Colonial  America,  principally  in  the  proprietary  colonies. 
It  spread  from  these  till  it  became  characteristic  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  that  vantage-ground  so  imposing 
an  example  of  its  benefits,  powerfully  contributed  to  its 
adoption  throughout  Western  Europe.  Who  can  affirm 
that  religious  liberty  with  its  enormous  increment  to  ordi¬ 
nary  human  happiness  could  have  been  attained  even  in  the 
twentieth  century,  without  the  lesson  of  the  experiments 
in  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island,  the  Carolinas,  the  Jerseys, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania? 

Still  again,  in  America  the  theories  of  Locke  seemed  to 
explain  the  facts  of  society,  and  became  the  people’s  poli¬ 
tical  creed.  Incorporated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  the  State  Bills  of  Rights,  these  principles  exerted 
an  infinitely  greater  force  upon  France,  and  through  France 
upon  Europe  and  South  America,  than  could  by  any  pos- 
siblity  have  flowed  directly  from  the  Two  Essays  on  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  needless  here  to  expatiate  upon  so  familiar 
a  topic  as  the  rise  of  democracy  in  America  and  its  dif¬ 
fusion  from  these  shores,  or  upon  the  development  of 
written  constitutions  and  their  spread  over  the  world, 
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after  the  most  interesting  contributions  of  Borgeaud  to 
those  subjects. 

Passing  now  to  my  concluding  thought,  I  shall  try  to 
point  out  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more 
adequate  study  of  the  history  of  Spanish  America. 

Our  colonial  history  in  the  past  has  too  rarely  emerged 
from  a  narrow  provincialism,  and  even  now  it  often  tends 
to  sink  to  ancestor  worship.  If  a  departure  was  made  from 
the  narrow  track  of  colonial  annals,  it  generally  consisted 
in  conventional  comments  on  the  Spanish  cruelties  and 
thirst  for  gold  and  the  superior  wisdom  and  natural 
capacity  of  the  English  race  for  colonization,  with  little 
or  no  attempt  at  discriminating  comparison  between  the 
two  types  of  colonial  enterprise. 

More  broadly  conceived,  the  study  of  the  European 
colonization  of  America  becomes  the  investigation  of  one 
of  the  great  instances  of  the  transmission  of  culture  in 
human  history,  that  process  by  which  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  acquisitions  of  one  people  are  transmitted 
or  imposed  upon  another,  which  is  thereby  lifted  to  a  higher 
stage  of  civilization.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  spread 
Greek  culture  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Greek  coloniza¬ 
tion  ;  through  the  expansion  of  Rome  the  science  of  Greece, 
the  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  religion 
became  the  common  possession  of  the  ancient  world ; 
through  the  Norman  conquest  England  was  brought  into 
intimate  political  and  social  relations  with  the  Continent 
and  shared  more  fully  the  heritage  of  Rome.  At  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance  Italy  was  the  teacher  of  Europe  in 
literature,  art,  politics,  and  manners;  and  the  vivifying 
influences  flowing  from  that  country  fertilized  the  intel¬ 
lectual  soil  of  Germany,  France,  and  England.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  France,  in  turn,  became  the  arbiter 
of  manners  and  set  the  fashion  for  literary  and  artistic 
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effort.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  stream  set  in 
from  England,  when  the  results  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
War  had  raised  her  to  the  position  of  the  first  power  in 
Europe,  and  in  France  in  particular  keen  curiosity  was 
aroused  in  English  thought  and  literature. 

The  American  Revolution  in  a  measure  shifted  the 
centre  of  interest  across  the  Atlantic,  and  American  poli¬ 
tical  ideas  and  methods  became  a  powerful  leaven  in 
France,  where  the  French  Revolution  gave  them  a  uni¬ 
versal  hearing  and  sent  forth  transforming  influences  in 
every  direction.  Each  one  of  these  shifting  currents  of 
cultural  influences  constitutes  a  rich  field  of  study.  The 
analysis  of  its  parts,  the  processes  by  which  its  work  was 
done,  the  relative  degree  of  permanence  of  the  results,  all 
these  constitute  fascinating  problems  for  the  historian. 

If  we  approach  American  history  from  this  point  of 
view  and  make  it  the  study  of  the  transmission  of  the 
culture  of  Western  Europe  to  a  new  and  larger  field  of 
development,  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  most  momentous  movement  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  truly  comparable  to  Alexander’s  Asiatic  empire 
and  to  Rome’s  African  and  Western  European  dominion. 
For  the  youthful  student  or  for  the  maturer  investigator 
such  a  comparative  study  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  colonization  is  rich  in  instruction.  It  will  not  only 
broaden  his  conceptions  of  American  history  but  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  history  of  Europe. 

There  are  few  fields  better  adapted  for  the  comparative 
study  of  the  spirit,  the  capacities,  and  the  character  of  these 
great  peoples ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  one  where  the  economic 
and  the  human  factors  which  shaped  the  course  of  history 
can  be  more  easily  segregated  and  estimated.  Such  a  study 
calls  first  for  a  survey  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  the  mother  country,  for  a  clear  grasp  of  what  it  aimed 
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to  do,  and  of  the  physical  conditions  in  the  New  World 
which  worked  for  or  against  those  objects.  Yet  a  word  of 
caution  is  to  be  uttered  against  beginning  with  the  com¬ 
parison  of  New  Spain  and  Massachusetts,  for  almost  all 
the  conditions  determining  the  character  of  these  com¬ 
munities  were  very  different.  Far  more  suitable  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  New  Spain  and  British  India,  for  there  you 
have  two  imperial  systems  imposed  upon  a  mass  of  native 
populations,  and  a  certain  broad  similarity  at  the  start.  If 
it  is  once  realized  that  British  India  and  not  Massachusetts 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  vice-royalties  of  New  Spain 
and  of  Peru,  the  emptiness  of  many  a  generalization  about 
the  Spanish  and  English  colonial  systems  is  apparent.  The 
proper  physical  starting-point  for  such  a  comparative  study 
is  the  West  Indies.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  English  met  on  equal  grounds,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  between  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica  is  sound  and 
instructive.  It  is  a  fruitful  inquiry  to  examine  how  these 
three  peoples  managed  the  problems  of  a  plantation  colony 
with  slave  labor;  nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  compare  the 
results  of  their  respective  policies  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  A  comparison  between  the  respective  slave  codes 
of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  the  English  colonies  is  some¬ 
what  disconcerting  to  the  student  of  English  blood,  whose 
knowledge  of  Spanish  policy  has  been  colored  by  some  echo 
of  Las  Casas’  denunciations  of  the  early  conquistador es. 
If  the  comparison  is  extended  to  the  criminal  legislation  in 
force  in  Ihe  colonies  of  these  nations,  one  is  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  whatever  merits  are  accorded 
to  the  English  system  superior  humaneness  is  not  one 
of  them. 

After  such  an  introductory  study  we  may  appropriately 
compare  some  phases  of  Mexico  with  New  England,  always 
keeping  in  mind,  however,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  in- 
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fluence  of  a  climate  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau,  of 
the  rich  stores  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  native  stocks. 

If  after  this  comparison  we  apply  the  same  process  to 
the  history  of  La  Plata  region  and  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  certain  things  stand  out  clearly  which  may  be  brieAy 
noted.  The  stupendous  economic  development  of  these 
vast  agricultural  regions  has  been  possible  only  since  the 
application  of  steam  to  industry  and  transportation.  This 
great  factor  which  has  revolutionized  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  Argentina  and  Peru,  and  enabled  Buenos  Ayres 
to  become  the  greatest  city  in  the  Spanish  American  world, 
has  in  the  same  way  enormously  increased  the  disparities 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  A  comparison  of 
these  two  communities  before  the  entrance  of  this  factor 
shows  that  in  more  than  one  respect  New  Spain  was  in 
advance  of  New  England.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
prosecution  of  higher  scientihc  studies,  the  establishment 
of  the  institutions  of  charity,  libraries,  art,  and  architec¬ 
ture  :  in  a  word,  in  those  features  characteristic  of  the  life 
of  a  wealthy  community. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Spanish  treatment  of  inferior  or 
dependent  races,  and  intimated  that  it  compares  favorably 
as  a  whole  with  the  contemporary  treatment  accorded  to 
such  dependents  by  the  English  colonists.  The  belief,  of 
course,  is  widely  prevalent  that  the  story  of  Spanish  Indian 
policy  was  merely  the  tragedy  of  devastation ;  but  that  view 
is  profoundly  mistaken.  Its  origin  is  found  in  the  curious 
fact  that  national  jealousies  of  Spain  three  centuries  and 
more  ago  gave  an  enormous  circulation  in  the  various 
languages  of  Western  Europe  to  the  impassioned  appeals 
of  Las  Casas  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.  To  depict 
the  Indian  policy  of  Spain  from  the  pages  of  Las  Casas 
would  be  like  drawing  the  history  of  Southern  slavery  from 
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the  columns  of  the  Liberator  and  multiplying  the  instances 
by  ten.  The  Indians  owed  much  to  Las  Casas  and  history 
owes  him  much,  but  he  apparently  felt  that  boundless  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  a  righteous  cause  could  do  no  harm  and 
might  do  good.  If  we  take  the  confidential  report  of  Juan 
and  Ulloa  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  to  conditions  in  Peru,1  we  find  that,  dark  as  they  were, 
they  were  almost  bright  as  compared  with  what  appear  to 
be  to-day  the  conditions  in  the  Congo  State. 

It  is  no  doubt  hazardous  in  an  historical  paper  to  touch 
upon  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  race  question,  but  I  will 
venture  a  few  words  upon  its  broader  aspects. 

The  race  question  involves  not  only  the  relations  between 
the  whites  and  the  colored  in  our  Southern  states;  it  con¬ 
fronts  us  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  In  other 
aspects  it  is  and  will  be  one  of  the  perennial  and  absorbing 
problems  in  the  development  of  Africa.  For  the  considera¬ 
tion,  not  to  say  settlement,  of  a  question  so  complicated 
and  so  involved  in  prejudice  and  passion  and  wrong,  no 
light  or  teaching  that  history  affords  should  be  neglected. 
These  questions  were  first  faced  by  the  Spaniards  of  all 
modern  Europeans,  and  in  the  four  hundred  years’  history 
of  Spanish  America  there  is  a  wealth  of  human  experience 
in  the  contact  of  races  that  may  be  drawn  upon  for  warning 
or  instruction  or  possibly  for  reassurance. 

If  history  has  lessons  for  the  present,  the  history  of 
Spanish  America  assuredly  deserves  an  immensely  more 
careful  study  than  it  has  yet  received.  If  the  study  of  that 
history  is  prosecuted  with  scientific  detachment,  penetrating 
discrimination,  and  generous  liberality  of  mind, — that  free¬ 
dom  from  the  distorting  influences  of  race  pride  and  re¬ 
ligious  prepossession,— it  will  enrich  the  history  of  Spain 
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and  broaden  the  study  of  our  own  colonial  history,  and 
contribute  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  race  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  this  brief  essay  upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as 
the  relation  of  American  history  to  other  fields  of  historical 
study,  I  have  found  it  hardly  practicable  to  do  more  than 
to  remind  the  student  of  European  civilization  that  his 
territory  extends  across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  not  bounded 
by  it,  and  that  the  forces  and  tendencies,  the  people  and  the 
institutions  with  whose  development  he  is  occuiped,  have 
a  life  over-seas,  distinct  but  not  detached  from  the  life  in 
the  Old  World,  and  one  with  whose  powerful  reactions 
on  the  parent  civilization  he  must  reckon;  and,  lastly,  I 
have  ventured  to  advocate  a  broader  treatment  of  the 
history  of  European  colonization  in  the  New  World,  which 
will  accord  to  the  work  of  Spain  a  more  appreciative  recog¬ 
nition,  and  which  may  not  be  without  interest  and  value  to 
us,  now  that  we  have  undertaken  to  shape  the  history  of 
millions  of  people  whose  earlier  acquisitions  of  European 
culture  came  through  Spain,  or  to  those  European  nations 
which  have  the  problem  of  Africa  on  their  hands. 
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Studies  in  Chaucer;  History  of  the  English  Language;  Shakes¬ 
peare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist;  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire;  Standard 
of  Pronunciation  in  English .] 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  the  development  of  language  have  been 
clearly  understood.  By  those  who  went  before  us  speech 
was  usually  regarded,  not  as  an  emanation  from  us,  not  as 
an  expression  of  us,  but  as  something  outside  of  us,  a  sort 
of  mechanism  with  which  we  had  to  do;  which  was  some¬ 
times  good,  sometimes  bad,  but  having  largely  an  independ¬ 
ent  life  of  its  own.  Hence  it  could  improve  or  degenerate 
without  much  regard  to  the  character  or  attainments  of  those 
who  spoke  it.  All  that  it  behooved  these  to  do  was  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  and  so  far  as  that  could  be  done,  perfect  it.  When 
that  happy  result  was  reached  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no 
further  changes  were  to  be  made  in  it;  but  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  unimpaired,  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  so  continue  the  length  of  years  it  was  permitted  to  live. 

For  along  with  this  belief  existed  another.  Every  lan¬ 
guage,  it  was  supposed,  went  through  the  same  sort  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  the  individuals  to  whom  it  was  a  possession. 
It  had  its  period  of  birth,  of  growth,  and  of  maturity.  Then 
followed  the  inevitable  decay.  This  could  be  retarded,  but 
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It  could  not  be  averted.  The  generally  accepted  view  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary. 
“Life,”  he  said,  “may  be  lengthened  by  care,  though  death 
cannot  be  ultimately  defeated:  tongues,  like  governments, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  degeneration ;  we  have  long  pre¬ 
served  our  constitution :  let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our 
language.” 

Undoubtedly  traces  of  this  belief  still  linger  among  us: 
but  in  general  it  meets  no  longer  with  acceptance.  We  have 
come  to  feel,  even  when  we  have  not  come  to  know,  that 
language  has  no  independent  life  outside  of  the  life  of  those 
who  speak  it.  Their  spirit  it  expresses,  their  hopes  and  as¬ 
pirations  it  embodies;  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  operated 
upon  by  the  same  influences  which  affect  their  action  in 
other  ways.  It  shall  be  my  aim  in  the  present  address  to 
point  out  how  it  is  so  thoroughly  the  reflex  of  man’s  nature 
that  even  the  very  agencies  which  affect  the  character  of  its 
vocabulary  and  the  development  of  its  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  are  essentially  like  those  which  determine  his  conduct 
and  career  in  other  respects.  My  illustration  will  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  speech  with  which  I  am  most  familiar; 
but  parallel  illustrations  will  occur  to  any  one  to  whom  the 
possession  of  any  cultivated  tongue  belongs  b**  right  of 
birth. 

Language  is  constantly  acted  upon  by  numerous  in¬ 
fluences,  all  of  which  are  diverse  and  some  of  which  are  not 
only  different  but  actually  hostile.  Speech  is  really  a  com¬ 
promise  between  opposing  tendencies  in  the  minds  of  its 
users.  The  peculiar  character  it  exhibits  in  any  given  case 
is  a  result  that  has  been  brought  about  by  these  various 
agencies.  The  time  is  too  short  to  treat  the  subject  with 
exhaustive  detail.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  its  nature  by  setting  forth  two  or  three  of  these 
conflicting  agencies  which  are  always  operating  upon  the 
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users  of  speech,  whether  educated  or  illiterate,  and  affect  un¬ 
consciously  their  methods  of  utterance.  Then  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  consider  with  more  advantage  the  broad  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  prevail  between  the  development  of  culti¬ 
vated  and  uncultivated  tongues. 

The  first,  to  which  I  call  attention,  of  these  contradictory 
tendencies  that  are  always  manifesting  themselves  in  speech, 
is  the  disposition  to  practice  economy  of  utterance  and  the 
antagonistic  disposition  to  indulge  in  prodigality  of  utter¬ 
ance.  By  the  former  I  am  not  referring  to  orthoepy,  where 
its  effects  have  been  most  frequently  noted,  tending  as  they 
do  to  induce  the  speaker  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  as  a  result  of  this  economy 
of  effort,  modifying  their  form.  It  is  the  material  itself 
of  language,  the  words  as  they  are  weaved  into  the  sentence, 
that  comes  here  under  consideration.  The  one  aim  that  the 
user  of  speech  has  constantly  in  mind  is  to  express  himself 
as  briefly  as  possible  consistent  with  easy  and  full  compre¬ 
hension.  This  is  a  feeling  which  affects  all  men  in  every 
conceivable  stage  of  intellectual  development.  Grammatic¬ 
ally  speaking,  we  are  all  endeavoring  to  convey  our  mean¬ 
ing  in  any  given  sentence  with  the  fullest  economy  of  utter¬ 
ance.  Mark  me,  I  say  grammatically  speaking,  not  rhetori¬ 
cally.  The  latter  is  a  personal  influence  acting  upon  in¬ 
dividuals  and  not  upon  the  body  of  speakers  as  a  whole. 

This  practically  universal  disposition  towards  economy  of 
utterance  has  been  one — though  doubtless  not  the  principal 
one — of  the  agencies  which  have  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  diffusion  of  the  sign  language.  In  a  rudimentary 
form  this  prevails  everywhere.  We  see  it  exemplified  daily 
in  numerous  gestures  in  which  the  movement  of  some  part 
of  the  body  indicates  to  the  eye  what  the  lips  neglect  to  put 
into  words.  But  what  concerns  us  here  specifically  is  the 
effect  of  this  disposition  upon  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 
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No  small  number  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  our  grammars 
are  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  produced  by  the  desire  of  the  users  of  speech  to  ex¬ 
press  what  they  have  to  say  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort.  Take  as  one  illustration  out  of  many  the  grammati¬ 
cal  construction  called  apposition.  It  is  called  into  being 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  explain  a  practice  of  omitting 
words  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  utterance,  which  has  es¬ 
tablished  itself  so  generally  that  it  has  come  to  seem  normal. 
Hence  we  never  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  denotes 
nothing  more  than  the  abridgement  of  a  complete  dependent 
phrase.  This  is  but  a  single  fact  out  of  the  multitude  of 
facts  of  this  sort  which  the  student  of  the  grammar  of  every 
tongue  meets  on  every  side.  In  going  through  the  process 
we  call  parsing  we  are  constantly  under  the  necessity  of 
declaring  some  word  to  be  understood.  Its  presence  is  not 
required  for  comprehension;  but  grammar  requires  it  for 
the  explanation  of  the  construction.  Language  abounds 
in  these  short  cuts  to  expression.  Every  tongue  has  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  its  own  in  this  respect  which  other  tongues,  at 
least  some  other  tongues,  will  not  tolerate  at  all.  We  have 
a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  English  in  the  constant 
omission  of  the  relative.  In  such  a  sentence  as  “The  man 
you  saw  yesterday  came  to-day,”  no  one,  whether  speaking 
or  hearing,  feels  the  absence  of  the  pronoun.  It  is  only 
when  we  set  out  to  analyze  the  sentence  grammatically  that 
we  recognize  the  need  of  dragging  into  light  the  suppressed 
relative.  This  is  a  usage  to  which  many  languages  cannot 
resort ;  but  there  is  probably  not  a  language  on  the  globe  in 
which  a  single  word  is  not  made  to  do  often  the  duty  of  a 
whole  sentence. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  shield.  We  find  a  force 
at  work  which  impels  men  not  to  economize  effort,  but  to 
put  it  forth  in  profusion.  They  are  not  content  with  the 
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fewest  words  or  abridged  constructions  in  order  to  make 
themselves  understood.  They  amplify,  they  vary,  they 
employ  expressions  which  abstractly  may  seem  unnecessary. 
Here  again  I  am  not  referring  to  the  expansion  of  the 
thought  in  the  way  of  adorning  it  or  illustrating  it,  which 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  rhetoric  and  not  of  linguistics 
proper.  But  the  reason  for  the  course  indicated  as  being 
followed  is  that  the  user  of  speech  often  feels  that  with  the 
words  sufficient  to  make  his  meaning  comprehended,  it  may 
not  after  all  be  fully  comprehended.  He  seeks  therefore  to 
add  to  its  clearness  by  the  addition  of  terms  and  phrases 
which  will  not  leave  the  hearer  or  reader  in  the  slightest 
doubt.  Hence  always  has  come  and  always  will  continue 
to  come  into  speech  an  army  of  expressions  which  we  group 
under  the  general  names  of  expletives  and  redundances. 
These  often  cause  great  grief  to  the  grammarian ;  but  the 
user  of  speech  cannot  be  deterred  from  employing  them  be¬ 
cause  he  recognizes  that  the  first  aim  of  his  utterance  is  to 
be  distinctly  understood.  These  expressions,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  are  not  really  expletives  and  redundances.  So  they 
might  be  deemed,  were  men  always  in  a  state  of  mental 
alertness,  SO'  that  nothing  whatever  escapes  their  attention. 
But  unfortunately  the  human  mind  is  apt  to  be  inattentive. 
It  often  misses  the  sense,  which  in  theory  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  expressed  to  be  conveyed  fully.  Therefore  in  every 
tongue  and  at  all  periods  men  resort  to  strictly  superfluous 
words  and  expressions  to  prevent  their  meaning  being 
missed  or  overlooked.  As  one  illustration  out  of  scores, 
take  in  our  own  tongue  the  placing  of  the  preposition,  from 
before  the  adverbs  hence,  thence,  and  whence.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  so  em¬ 
ployed  constantly  by  the  best  speakers  and  writers.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  preposition  is  unnecessary.  There  are  places, 
indeed,  where  its  introduction  could  be  deemed  no  other  than 
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an  impertinence.  There  are  other  places  where  it  adds 
distinctly  to  the  ease  of  comprehension. 

Nor  is  clearness  the  only  thing  aimed  at  by  the  users  of 
speech  in  the  employment  of  what  from  one  point  of  view  is 
superfluous.  There  is  equally  the  desire  to  impart  force 
to  expression.  Examples  of  this  abound  on  every  side. 
“Forever  and  ever”  is  a  phrase  that  theoretically  conveys 
no  more  meaning  than  the  simple  “forever” ;  but  it  makes 
more  of  an  impression  upon  the  mind.  Linguistically,  not 
morally,  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  expression  is  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  vast  variety  of  expletives  which  make  up  the 
vocabulary  of  profanity.  When  the  practice  of  it  is  fre¬ 
quent,  it  defeats  its  own  end ;  but  when  sparingly  indulged 
in,  especially  in  situations  where  great  interests  are  at  stake, 
it  conveys  an  intensity  of  meaning  that  the  mere  words, 
though  carrying  the  full  sense,  do  not  even  remotely  suggest. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  two  other 
opposing  agencies,  always  operating  upon  language,  which 
more  especially  affect  the  inflectional  system.  They  might 
be  called  the  principles  of  unity  and  diversity ;  but  as  these 
words  are  susceptible  of  being  misunderstood,  I  shall  call 
them,  from  the  paths  they  mainly  adopt,  the  principles  of 
analogy  and  authority.  In  the  matter  of  inflection  there 
always  prevails  a  disposition  in  the  users  of  speech  to  reduce 
everything  to  a  common  procedure.  A  certain  form  is  not 
only  in  use,  but  it  is  in  far  the  most  common  use.  The 
principle  of  analogy  at  once  asserts  itself,  for  it  appeals  to 
every  speaker.  As  most  of  certain  classes  of  words  follow 
one  particular  inflection,  why  not  make  them  all  assume  it  ? 
The  tendency  manifests  itself  to  have  the  leading  form  grow 
at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  to  discard-  from  use  all 
forms  which  are  different  from  it  or  in  conflict  with  it.  It 
does  not  often  meet  with  absolute  success,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  frequently  meets  with  great  success;  and  the  effort  to 
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make  its  success  complete  never  ceases.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  of  this  than  the  history  of  the  declension  of  the 
noun  in  English.  When  we  first  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  tongue  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  we  find  that 
certain  vowel  declensions  which  had  once  existed  had  very 
largely  passed  away.  The  comparison  of  other  Teutonic 
languages  reveals  what  they  must  have  been.  The  survival 
of  occasional  forms  leads  to  the  unavoidable  inference  that 
there  was  a  time  when  these  declensions  were  flourishing; 
indeed,  they  may  have  been  flourishing  at  the  very  time 
itself  in  some  then  existing  dialect  of  which  no  memorials 
have  been  preserved.  What  these  declensions  had  lost, 
other  declensions  had  gained,  especially  the  one  most  pre¬ 
dominant.  Owing  to  agencies  of  which  I  shall  speak  later, 
the  process  of  effacement  was  temporarily  arrested,  or  at 
least  was  largely  shorn  of  its  strength.  But  the  moment 
the  restraining  power  of  literature  was  withdrawn  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  principle  of  analogy 
resumed  and  carried  out  its  work  on  a  grand  scale.  When 
English  in  the  fourteenth  century  emerges  with  a  literature 
so  valuable  as  to  possess  an  authority  of  its  own,  not  only 
have  the  varying  vowel  declensions  been  reduced  to  the 
common  inflection  exhibited  by  one  of  them,  but  even  to  that 
has  been  entirely  conformed  the  single  but  important  con¬ 
sonant  declension  which  had  once  been  in  wide  use.  In  the 
case  of  this  last  the  process  has  gone  on  so  steadily  that 
English  furnishes  to-day  but  the  one  word  ox,  with  its 
plural  oxen,  as  the  single  genuine  survival  in  common  speech 
of  a  declension  which  embraced  at  one  time  about  half  the 
nouns  of  the  language. 

Powerful  as  is  the  influence  of  analogy  in  reducing  diver¬ 
sities  to  a  common  unity,  there  is  in  existence  an  opposing 
agency  which  furnishes  resistance  and  at  times  the  sturdiest 
resistance  to  this  leveling  tendency.  This,  which,  for  the 
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lack  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  the  principle  of  au¬ 
thority,  cherishes  and  strives  to  retain  all  variant  forms  of 
inflection  which  are  actually  in  existence  and  makes  a  deter¬ 
mined  stand  against  any  charge  whatever,  whether  the 
change  would  be  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  That  which 
is  established  has  authority  simply  because  it  is  established. 
This  influence  varies  distinctly  with  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  users  of  speech;  but  it  is  more  or  less  in  operation  at  all 
times.  In  cultivated  tongues  it  is  exceedingly  powerful, 
if  not  actually  dominant.  What  it  saves  from  the  wreck 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  principle  of  analogy, 
it  clings  to  earnestly,  and  indeed  will  never  let  go,  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Illustrations  of  this  tendency  need  not  be 
given  here;  for  they  will  be  exemplified  in  the  part  of  the 
subject  with  which  we  now  come  to  deal. 

These  are  some  of  the  agencies  which  are  always  operat¬ 
ing  upon  the  internal  life  of  a  language.  They  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  changes  which  take  place  slowly  or 
rapidly  in  methods  of  expression.  So  far  as  we  can  dis¬ 
cover,  they  are  true  of  the  speech  of  the  most  illiterate  and 
degraded  races ;  they  are  certainly  true  of  those  which  have 
attained  any  degree  of  intellectual  development.  This  leads 
us  to  the  next  topic,  the  difference  in  the  agencies  which  act 
upon  cultivated  and  uncultivated  speech. 

It  is  a  mere  commonplace  to  say  that  every  living  lan¬ 
guage  constantly  undergoes  change.  It  may  be  little  or  it 
may  be  great;  it  may  go  on  very  slowly  or  very  rapidly. 
These  are  the  accidents  of  circumstance.  But  so  long  as  it 
has  life,  it  must  undergo  modification  or  alteration  as  do 
the  persons  who  speak  it. 

These  changes  belong  generally  to  two  classes,  those  af¬ 
fecting  the  vocabulary  and  those  affecting  the  grammatical 
structure.  Both  of  these  agencies  are  always  in  operation; 
but  they  operate  very  differently  at  different  periods  and 
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under  different  conditions.  Here  arises  at  once  the  great 
distinction  which  exists  between  the  life  and  growth  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  uncultivated  speech,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  say  more  specifically  between  speech  with  a  literature 
and  speech  without  one.  The  processes  that  are  going  on  in 
each  are  precisely  the  same.  Changes  are  taking  place  in 
each  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary;  but  they  manifest 
themselves  in  ways  essentially  distinct  and  they  proceed  at 
entirely  different  rates  of  movement.  The  differences,  in¬ 
deed,  are  so  marked  that  they  may  be  called  fundamental. 
This  is  not  to  maintain  that  there  will  not  be  in  each  class 
apparent  and  it  may  be  real  exceptions  to  the  rule  laid  down ; 
it  is  only  the  general  principle  which  is  here  stated. 

Now  the  first  point  is  that  in  uncultivated  speech  changes 
in  vocabulary  under  ordinary  conditions  take  place  slowly 
and  on  a  somewhat  petty  scale.  Very  few  new  words  are 
introduced  into  the  speech,  and  any  extension  of  meaning  in 
the  case  of  those  already  existing  happens  rarely.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  on  the  surface.  The  users  of  unculti¬ 
vated  speech  are  themselves  uncultivated.  They  have  com¬ 
paratively  little  knowledge  and  few  ideas  outside  of  the 
range  of  those  which  are  brought  to  their  attention  by  their 
necessities  or  limited  opportunities  for  observation.  Their 
vocabulary  is  not  ample,  to  start  with,  and  as  time  goes  on 
they  do'  not  add  to  it  many  words.  It  is  not  that  any  open 
hostility  exists  to  their  adoption.  They  are  not  introduced 
into  the  speech  because  they  are  not  needed.  The  circle  of 
knowledge  and  of  thought  being  small,  the  existing  stock 
of  terms  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  which 
are  made  upon  it.  Consequently  the  vocabulary  suffers 
little  enlargement,  and  indeed  may  remain  practically  sta¬ 
tionary  for  an  indefinite  period,  though  it  is  of  course  liable 
to  be  added  to  whenever  the  desire  for  a  new  word  to  ex¬ 
press  something  previously  unknown  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
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any  new  meaning  which  can  be  attached  to  an  old  word  or 
to  a  combination  of  old  words. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  grammatical  structure  the  reverse 
of  this  is  apt  to  be  true.  It  is  not  so  necessarily,  indeed,  but 
there  is  no  counteracting  agency  powerful  enough  of  itself 
to  prevent  its  being  so.  The  one  great  object  of  speech 
which  every  man,  educated  or  illiterate,  sets  always  before 
his  eyes  is  to  make  himself  understood.  Now  if  the  speaker 
in  an  uncultivated  tongue  succeeds  in  effecting  this,  he  has 
secured  all  that  he  cares  for.  In  so  doing  he  may  discard 
old  forms,  old  inflections ;  or  he  may  unconsciously  develop 
new  ones ;  or  he  may  confuse  with  one  another  those  which 
already  exist.  He  may  vary  his  expression  essentially  from 
the  construction  which  he  himself  has  been  wont  to  use  as 
well  as  those  he  is  addressing.  But  about  none  of  these 
things  does  he  trouble  himself,  if  he  can  succeed  in  making 
himself  comprehended.  There  is  no  one  to  find  fault  with 
him ;  or  if  such  a  person  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  the  vio¬ 
lator  of  usage  does  not  feel  himself  under  the  least  obliga¬ 
tion  to  heed  the  censure  he  receives.  All  this  implies  that 
in  uncultivated  speech  there  is  nowhere  a  standard  of  au¬ 
thority  of  any  sort  which  any  one  feels  bound  to  respect. 
Consequently  changes  in  grammar  are  effected  easily,  if 
they  are  effected  at  all.  If  outside  agencies  ever  operate 
upon  the  users  of  such  a  speech,  if  these  are  subjected  to 
conquest,  if  they  are  brought  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
speakers  of  another  tongue,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of 
communicating  with  them  constantly,  modifications  of  the 
grammatical  structure  are  likely  to  take  place  on  a  grand 
scale,  though  the  vocabulary  may  be  affected  but  slightly. 
There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  principle  than  that 
which  has  actually  happened  in  the  history  of  our  own 
speech.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  the  English  added  scarcely  anything  to  their 
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stock  of  words  from  the  language  of  the  men  of  the  race  to 
whom  they  had  become  subject,  though  with  them  they  came 
into  constant  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  during  this  same 
period  the  grammatical  structure  underwent  violent  and 
extensive  alteration. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  control  the  development  of 
unlettered  speech.  In  exceptional  circumstances  these  may 
undergo  modification,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  re¬ 
versal;  but  their  general  applicability  to  the  facts  of  lin¬ 
guistic  history  cannot  well  be  gainsaid.  But  the  moment  a 
speech  comes  into  the  possession  of  a  great  literature,  this 
condition  of  things  is  changed.  The  same  agencies  are  at 
work  as  in  the  case  of  an  uncultivated  tongue;  but  they  vary 
distinctly  in  the  influence  they  exert,  and  the  results  in  con¬ 
sequence  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  just  given. 

In  cultivated  speech  addition  to  the  vocabulary  goes  on 
extensively,  goes  on  rapidly.  Furthermore  it  goes  on  with 
little  opposition.  The  hostility  to  the  introduction  of  new 
terms  is  almost  invariably  directed  against  particular  words, 
and  in  the  case  of  these  it  is  often  confined  to  particular 
persons.  It  therefore  takes  the  form  of  an  expression  of 
individual  prejudice  and  not  that  of  general  aversion  on 
the  part  of  users  of  speech.  In  cultivated  speech  addition 
to  the  vocabulary  is  in  truth  a  necessity  of  the  situation. 
The  circle  of  knowledge  and  thought  is  constantly  enlarg¬ 
ing.  The  new  facts  learned,  the  new  discoveries  made,  the 
new  inventions  originated,  the  new  ideas  entertained,  the 
new  distinctions  set  up,  all  these  demand  either  the  use  of 
old  words  in  new  senses  or  the  introduction  or  formation 
of  new  words.  The  latter  is  the  course  most  usually  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  is  not,  nor  is  it  felt  to  be  objectionable.  Men 
indeed  frequently  make  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  they  were 
the  first  to  hit  upon  the  employment  of  some  term  which 
designates  exactly  the  view  of  some  new  fact  or  theory  or 
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condition  which  all  recognize  but  have  found  difficult  to 
express.  The  irruption  of  a  large  number  of  words  hither¬ 
to  unknown  into  a  speech  is  under  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned  not  an  indication  of  the  corruption  or  decay  of  a 
language,  but  an  evidence  of  the  intellectual  health  and 
vigor  of  its  users.  Scores  and  even  hundreds  of  terms  will 
be  proposed  for  admission  which  find  no  permanent  lodg¬ 
ment;  for  speech  can  ordinarily  be  trusted  to  reject  that 
which  is  really  needless,  that  which  adds  nothing  to  clear¬ 
ness  or  to  force  of  expression ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  choose 
and  to  hold  fast  with  an  instinct  which  may  almost  be 
deemed  unerring  that  which  it  requires  for  its  best  and  full¬ 
est  development. 

Consequently  in  a  cultivated  tongue  the  introduction  of 
new  words  is  something  that  is  going  on  constantly  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  intellectual  life  exists.  But  when  to>  such 
a  tongue  comes  the  consideration  of  new  grammatical  forms 
or  constructions,  there  ensues  at  once  a  complete  change  of 
front.  The  attitude,  instead  of  being  one  of  friendliness  or 
acquiescence,  is  that  of  violent  hostility.  The  newcomer 
meets  with  examination  from  everybody  and  with  denun¬ 
ciation  from  many.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivated  users  of  speech  that  any  alteration  of  grammatical 
structure  cannot  be  an  improvement  upon  existing  usage,  as 
would  be  conceded  by  all  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of 
some  new  word.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  disposition  does 
not  prevail  to  look  upon  it  as  a  process  of  evolution.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  regarded  as  revolution,  and  therefore  to  be 
resisted.  Accordingly  no  change  can  take  place  in  the 
grammar  of  a  cultivated  speech  which  is  not  compelled  to 
fight  its  way  to  acceptance.  It  never  succeeds  without  go¬ 
ing  through  a  struggle  which  lasts  at  least  scores  of  years. 
If  it  triumphs,  it  triumphs  because  it  recommends  itself  to 
the  users  of  speech  as  accomplishing  something  for  expres- 
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sion  which  had  not  previously  been  secured.  If  once  they 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  view,  vain  are  the 
protests  of  purists  and  grammarians ;  for  the  educated  users 
of  speech  know  better  what  they  want  than  any  or  all  of 
their  self-constituted  instructors. 

The  reason  for  this  contrast  between  the  attitudes  as¬ 
sumed  by  lettered  and  unlettered  speech  is  due  to  a  factor 
which  has  at  all  times  played  an  important  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  language,  but  with  the  wide  diffusion  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  modern  times  is  destined  to  play  one  still  more 
important.  This  is  the  creation  of  literature.  Its  exist¬ 
ence  in  any  tongue  tends  immediately  to  weaken  or  over¬ 
throw  entirely  other  influences  which  have  been  operating 
upon  the  speech.  Few  even  among  scholars  have  learned  to 
appreciate  fully  the  conservative  influence  which  literature 
exerts  over  language.  Men  used  to  take  the  ground  that 
speech  was  always  moving  away  from  its  sources;  that  the 
longer  a  tongue  continued  to  live,  the  more  increasingly 
difficult  of  comprehension  became  its  earlier  form  to  its  later 
speakers.  There  is,  or  at  least  there  may  be,  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  this  view  so  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to 
tongues  which  can  boast  of  no  literary  monuments  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  It  becomes  absolutely  false,  however,  after  a  great 
literature  has  been  created  and  has  become  widely  diffused. 
If  the  speech  then  undergoes  changes  on  any  great  scale, 
that  result  will  be  owing  to  outside  influences  and  not  to 
any  which  belong  to  its  own  natural  development. 

Yet  this  belief  about  the  steady  recession  of  speech  from 
its  sources  has  lasted  long  after  any  reason  for  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Even  to-day  it  can  be  heard  occasionally  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  it  once  widely 
prevalent.  By  the  great  authors  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  first  Georges  dismal  forebodings  were  universally 
entertained  and  frequently  uttered  as  to  the  ruin  which  was 
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to  overtake  their  own  writings,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  constantly  going  on  in  English  speech.  Their 
works,  they  complained,  could  not  hope  to  outlast  a  century, 
unless  the  language  became  what  they  called  fixed,  and  they 
were  in  perpetual  distress  of  mind  because  some  person  or 
some  organization  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  and 
accomplish  that  impossible  feat. 

The  fact  which  these  men  did  not  perceive  at  all,  and 
which  is  none  too  clearly  comprehended  now,  is  that  the 
moment  a  great  literature  has  been  established,  the  language 
revolves  about  it,  and,  so  long  as  a  healthy  national  life 
exists,  never  moves  far  away  from  it.  The  great  authors 
are  read  and  studied  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  They 
make  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  their  admirers  the  words 
and  constructions  they  employ ;  and  these  in  turn  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  their  imitators.  The  operation  of  this  influence 
has  been  curiously  illustrated  in  the  history  of  our  own 
tongue.  To  us  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  much 
nearer  than  it  was  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
mainly  because  the  authors  of  that  earlier  age  are  now  much 
more  read.  As  a  result  their  words  and  usages  have  un¬ 
consciously  become  a  part  of  our  own  intellectual  equipment. 
Very  few  would  be  the  men  found  now  who  would  take 
the  view,  widely  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  that  a  great  deal  of  Shakespeare’s  language 
was  not  merely  archaic  but  practically  obsolete.  The  nu¬ 
merous  imitators  of  Spenser  later  in  that  same  century 
furnished  glossaries  to  their  productions,  explaining  the 
antiquated  or  unusual  terms  they  had  employed.  In  some 
cases  this  was  needed  distinctly ;  for  the  words  they  used  had 
never  any  existence  outside  of  their  own  pages.  But  they 
frequently  defined  those  about  whose  meaning  no  man  of 
ordinary  education  would  now  entertain  a  doubt.  Even 
the  necessity  they  seemed  to  have  felt  themselves  under  of 
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explaining  the  more  purely  poetic  words  excites  a  certain 
surprise.  W  hat  poet  would  think  now  of  apologizing,  as 
did  Prior  in  1706,  for  using  such  obsolete  words,  as  he 
called  them,  as  behest  in  the  carefully  defined  sense  of  “com¬ 
mand,”  band  in  that  of  “army,”  I  ween  in  that  of  “I  think,” 
prowess  in  that  of  “strength,”  and  whilom  in  that  of  “here¬ 
tofore.”  Some  of  these  very  definitions  show  too  that  in 
all  cases  he  did  not  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word  he  employed. 

But  far  more  than  in  the  vocabulary  is  the  conserving 
power  of  literature — especially  of  a  great  literature — ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  grammatical  structure.  The  moment  it  has 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  make  its  influence  felt,  it  at 
once  proceeds  to  restrict  change  there  within  the  closest 
possible  limits;  or  if  it  permits  any  to  be  made  with  com¬ 
parative  ease,  its  action  is  directed  in  such  instances  to  the 
selection  of  one  out  of  two  or  more  forms  in  common  use. 
Let  me  illustrate  its  methods  in  this  particular  by  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  two  conjugations  of  our  tongue.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest  English  lost  the  literature  she  pos¬ 
sessed  which  had  attached  to  it  any  authority.  Though  not 
entirely  disused  as  a  written  speech,  there  existed  no  stand¬ 
ard  to  which  any  one  felt  bound  to  conform.  In  conse¬ 
quence  a  general  dissolution  of  the  grammatical  structure 
took  place.  One  of  its  results  was  that  verbs  of  the  strong 
conjugation  went  over  to  the  weak  in  great  numbers.  It 
seemed  for  a  while  as  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  time 
when  every  one  of  the  former  would  disappear  from  the 
language.  Analogy  was  entirely  against  them.  Any  new 
verbs  that  came  in,  and  a  full  half,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
old  ones  formed  their  preterite  by  a  syllable  usually  repre¬ 
sented  in  modern  English  by  -ed  or  -d.  Why  should  not 
this  rule  be  extended  to  all?  This  was  a  feeling  that 
Operated  constantly  upon  men  before  they  came  into  the 
Vol.  I— 18 
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possession  of  a  literature.  So  general  was  the  movement, 
so  large  were  the  losses  of  the  strong  conjugation,  that  this 
early  transition  has  imposed  upon  the  men  of  later  times. 
There  were  not  wanting  in  the  nineteenth  century  linguistic 
scholars  of  considerable  eminence  who  gravely  announced 
that  the  strong  conjugation  was  destined  to  disappear  from 
English  speech.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moment  that 
literature  had  been  widely  enough  diffused  to  exert  its 
full  influence,  the  transition  of  verbs  of  the  strong  con¬ 
jugation  to  the  weak  ceased  entirely.  Not  an  instance  can 
be  pointed  out  where  a  single  one  of  these  verbs  has  gone 
over  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Not  the  least  sign 
of  any  movement  of  this  nature  manifests  itself  now.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  is,  if  anything,  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

But  literature  does  not  content  itself  with  merely  arrest¬ 
ing  change  which  is  going  on  in  grammatical  forms.  It 
presents  a  hostile  attitude  to  anything  which  takes  the  shape 
of  grammatical  innovation.  That  which  already  exists  has 
been  found  sufficient  by  the  great  writers  of  the  past  to  do 
all  that  is  required  for  expression.  What  then  can  be  the 
need  of  new  forms,  of  new  constructions,  of  which  they, 
far  greater  than  we,  did  not  feel  the  lack  ?  To  add  anything 
whatever  seems  therefore  of  the  nature  of  an  attempt  to 
paint  the  lily.  This  is  the  reason  why  every  effort  of  the 
nature  of  innovation  meets,  in  the  case  of  the  grammatical 
structure,  with  hostility  so  general  and  with  denunciation  so 
violent.  It  is  the  exhortation  of  literature  to  stand  fast  by 
the  ancient  ways. 

But  the  users  of  speech  are  always  striving  for  greater 
clearness  and  force  of  expression.  If  the  existing  forms 
and  constructions  do  not  exactly  meet  their  requirements, 
they  will  cast  about  for  ways  to  secure  what  they  are  aiming 
at.  Let  me  illustrate  this  principle  by  a  further  example 
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from  our  speech.  For  a  long  period  modern  English  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  lack  of  a  distinct  form  for  the  passive  which 
would  apply  to  all  verbs.  The  inflection  in  common  use  was 
made  up  of  the  substantive  verb  with  the  past  participle  of 
another  verb.  This  worked  very  well  in  many  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  the  case  of  words  which  denoted  a  continuous 
action  or  state  of  mind.  The  phrase,  “the  man  is  loved  or 
is  hated,”  conveys  adequately  the  sense  of  the  speaker  when 
he  is  referring  to  the  present  time.  But  when  the  word 
employed  itself  denoted  a  single  act,  the  form  just  mentioned 
meant  an  action  fully  completed  and  not  one  in  process  of 
going  on.  It  was  really  something  past  which  was  indicated 
and  not  anything  present.  The  phrase  “the  man  is  killed” 
could  not  possibly  suggest  the  idea  that  the  subject  of  the 
verb  was  merely  in  danger  of  death;  it  meant  that  he  was 
actually  dead.  The  form  therefore,  as  applicable  to  all 
verbs,  broke  down. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  interesting  in  the  history 
of  our  speech  than  the  various  devices  to  which  speakers  and 
writers  resorted  to  get  round  the  difficulty  the  construction 
of  the  passive  presented,  the  efforts  they  put  forth  to  con¬ 
trive  something  which  would  be  of  universal  applicability. 
The  various  attempts  made  give  us  a  peculiarly  vivid  con¬ 
ception  of  the  infinite  pains  that  are  taken  in  speech,  often 
unconsciously,  to  render  expression  clear.  All  of  these 
efforts  were  for  a  long  time  unsatisfactory.  They  involved 
a  change  of  construction  or  a  change  of  the  form  of  the 
sentence  or  they  were  made  ineffective  by  the  clumsiness  of 
circumlocution.  At  last  a  way  was  opened.  A  construc¬ 
tion  already  existed  in  the  speech  which,  though  fully  au¬ 
thorized,  belonged  in  its  origin  to  the  class  of  so-called  cor¬ 
ruptions.  To  certain  verbs,  but  especially  to  the  substantive 
verb,  a  verbal  noun  preceded  by  the  preposition  on  or  in  had 
been  added  to  complete  the  sense,  as,  for  instance,  “he  was 
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gone  on  hunting.”  The  form  of  the  connecting  preposition 
was  in  the  first  place  corrupted  into  a;  finally  it  was  dropped 
altogether.  This  caused  the  verbal  noun,  when  joined  to 
the  substantive  verb,  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  noun,  but  as  the 
present  participle;  but  a  present  participle,  not  in  its  usual 
active  signification,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  passive.  Hence 
arose  such  expressions  as  “the  dinner  is  preparing,”  “the 
house  is  building.”  In  these  the  verb  is  active  in  form  but 
passive  in  meaning.  But  the  goal  could  not  be  reached  in 
this  way.  The  form  suffered  from  exactly  the  same  em¬ 
barrassment  which  attended  the  ordinary  one  with  the  past 
participle.  Satisfactory  with  certain  verbs,  it  could  not  be 
used  with  all.  The  moment  an  object  with  life  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  subject,  the  passive  sense  disappeared.  When 
we  hear  it  said  that  “a  man  is  eating,”  we  think  of  him  as 
the  doer  of  an  action  and  not  the  object  of  one.  It  does  not 
occur  to  us  that  he  himself  is  undergoing  mastication  from 
others.  Here,  too,  in  consequence  the  form  broke  down. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things  that  the  verb  to  be 
was  at  last  united  with  the  compound  past  participle.  This 
passive  form  conveyed  an  unmistakable  meaning,  and  if  de¬ 
sired  could  be  applied  to  any  verb  whatever.  When  we  are 
told,  to  use  the  previous  illustration,  that  “a  man  is  being 
eaten,”  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  as  to  what  is  actually  taking  place. 

This  particular  form  first  began  to  be  distinctly  noticeable 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  a  while, 
however,  it  attracted  but  little  attention.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  sentinels  who  profess  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  speech 
have  their  attention  called  to  it,  than  a  violent  outcry  at  once 
arose.  Few  at  the  present  day  have  any  conception  of  the 
clamor  to  which  this  new  grammatical  form  gave  rise 
during  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  of  the  denunciation  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Accord- 
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ing  to  its  assailants  its  introduction  and  use  was  a  distinct 
foreshadowing  of  the  ruin  that  was  impending  over  the 
speech.  Direful  consequences  were  predicted  if  the  objec¬ 
tionable  form  should  succeed  in  establishing  itself  in  the 
language.  But  the  construction  was  too  desirable  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  be  allowed  to  disappear.  Its  usefulness  pre¬ 
vailed  over  all  opposition,  and  at  present  it  is  fully  accepted, 
or  meets  at  least  only  now  and  then  with  a  protest  from 
some  belated  survivor  of  the  conflict  which  once  raged  so 
violently. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  hostility  to  the 
introduction  of  new  grammatical  forms,  though  sometimes 
manifesting  itself  absurdly,  is  an  undeniably  healthy  hos¬ 
tility.  So  long  as  it  continues,  the  speech  can  be  trusted  to 
remain  steadfast  to  its  moorings.  It  is  the  existence  of  this 
feeling  which  keeps  a  language  moving  not  from  but  about 
its  literature.  The  vocabulary  can  be  increased  almost  in¬ 
definitely  without  affecting  the  character  or  intelligibility  of 
the  tongue  which  retains  in  familiar  use  the  words  em¬ 
ployed  by  its  greatest  writers.  But  the  moment  its  gram¬ 
matical  construction  undergoes  a  violent  upheavel,  that 
moment  the  language  is  on  the  road  to  decay  and  death. 
For  additions  there,  unlike  those  made  to  the  vocabulary,  do 
not  range  themselves  alongside  of  the  ones  already  in  use,  01 
usurp  at  best  merely  a  part  of  the  domain  of  significance.  A 
new  grammatical  form  is  not  long  content  with  standing 
side  by  side  with  an  old  one.  It  first  displaces  it  from  its 
supremacy,  and  then  supersedes  it  altogether :  and  this 
means  in  process  of  time  a  complete  change  in  the  character 
of  the  tongue. 

From  the  hasty  consideration  which  has  been  given  here 
of  the  characteristics  which  attend  the  development  of  culti¬ 
vated  speech,  w’e  are  enabled  to  draw  certain  positive  con¬ 
clusions.  A  language  cannot  be  made  either  to  improve  or 
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degenerate  of  itself.  It  is  nothing  but  the  reflex  of  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  men  who  employ  it,  and  it  will  rise  or 
fall  in  accordance  with  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition. 
Its  continued  existence,  therefore,  depends  solely  upon  the 
fact  whether  the  men  to  whom  it  is  an  inheritance  are  cul¬ 
tivated  enough  to  enrich  its  literature,  virtuous  enough  to 
elevate  and  maintain  its  character,  and  strong  enough  to 
uphold  and  extend  its  sway.  All  these  conditions  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  permanence,  but  in  modern  times  the  last  has 
attained  an  importance  it  never  before  held.  The  most  in¬ 
significant  of  tongues  has,  it  is  true,  tremendous  vitality;  it 
will  cling  to  life  long  after  the  most  conclusive  reasons  have 
manifested  themselves  for  its  death.  Yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  under  modern  conditions  any  language  can  be  sure 
of  continued  existence  which  does  not  have  behind  it  the 
support  of  a  great  nationality.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
languages  of  smaller  peoples  will  not  recede  before  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  their  powerful  neighbors,  just  as  dialects 
steadily  tend  to  disappear  before  the  advance  of  the  literary 
speech. 

At  all  events  the  danger  which  once  threatened  cultivated 
languages  from  the  limitation  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
literature  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men,  has 
largely  disappeared  with  the  invention  of  printing  and  the 
diffusion  of  education  which  increasingly  reaches  every  one 
in  the  community,  the  low  as  well  as  the  high.  Forecasts 
about  the  future  of  any  speech  and  its  permanence  must 
therefore  now  be  made  subject  to  conditions  which  never 
before  prevailed.  The  one  thing  only,  which  has  been  in¬ 
dicated,  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty.  The  continuance 
of  any  language  rests  upon  the  ability,  upon  the  character, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  men  to  whom  it  belongs.  Its 
literature  may  be  its  glory.  It  may  be  a  source  of  just  pride 
to  the  race  which  has  created  it  or  has  inherited  it.  But 
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however  rich  and  varied  it  be,  it  cannot  of  itself  preserve  its 
life  though  it  may  retard  its  death  and  hallow  its  memory. 
No  tongue  can  depend  for  its  continuance  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  past.  It  can  exhibit  no  more  than  the  vigor, 
the  purity,  and  the  vitality  of  the  men  who  speak  it  now,  or 
are  to  speak  it  hereafter :  and  if  their  vigor,  their  purity, 
and  their  vitality  disappear,  the  language  as  a  living  speech 
will  not  survive  their  decay. 


» 
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ber  of  Kaiserlichen  Archaeologischen  Institut.  Author  of  The 
Greek  Noun  Accent;  Analogy  in  Language;  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Language ;  Dionysos  and  Immortality;  Organization 
of  the  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States;  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  etc.] 

It  cannot  be  the  purpose  of  this  brief  address  to  present 
even  in  outline  a  history  of  the  science  of  language  in  the 
century  past ;  it  can  undertake  only  to  set  forth  the  chief 
motives  and  directions  of  its  development. 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  year  (1904)  Friedrich  von 
Schlegel  was  in  Paris  studying  Persian  and  the  mysterious, 
new-found  Sanskrit;  Franz  Bopp  was  a  thirteen-year-old 
student  in  the  gymnasium  at  Aschaffenburg ;  Jakob  Grimm 
was  studying  law  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  And  yet 
these  three  were  to  be  the  men  who  should  find  the  paths 
by  which  the  study  of  human  speech  might  escape  from 
its  age-long  wanderings  in  a  wilderness  without  track  or 
cairn  or  clue,  and  issue  forth  upon  oriented  highways  as  a 
veritable  science. 

Schlegel  the  Romanticist,  who  had  peered  into  Sanskrit 
literature  in  the  interest  of  the  fantastic  humanism  modish 
in  his  day,  happened  to  demonstrate  ( Ueber  die  Sprache 
and  Weisheit  der  Inder,  1808)  beyond  cavil  the  existence 
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of  a  genetic  relationship  between  the  chief  members  of 
what  we  now  know  as  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan¬ 
guages.  Bopp  1  found  a  way  to  utilize  this  demonstrated 
fact  in  a  quest  which,  though  now  recognized  as  mostly 
vain,  incidentally  set  in  operation  the  mechanism  of  com¬ 
parative  grammar.  Grimm,2  under  the  promptings  of  a 
national  enthusiasm,  sought  after  the  sources  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  national  life,  and,  finding  in  language  as  in  lore  the 
roots  of  the  present  deep  planted  in  the  past,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  and  set  forth  the  method  of  historical  grammar. 
The  grafting  of  comparative  grammar  upon  the  stock  of 
historical  grammar  gave  it  wider  range  and  yielded  the 
scientific  grammar  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  method 
of  comparative  grammar  is  merely  auxiliary  to  historical 
grammar;  it  establishes  determinations  of  fact  far  behind 
the  point  of  earliest  record,  and  enables  historical  grammar 
to  push  its  lines  of  descent  in  the  form  of  “  dotted  lines  ” 
far  back  into  the  unwritten  past. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  to  the  attention  and 
use  of  European  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  gave  occasion  to  an  effective  use  of  the  com¬ 
parative  method  and  a  consequent  establishment  of  a  ver¬ 
itable  comparative  grammar.  But  in  two  other  distinct 
ways  it  exercised  a  notable  influence  upon  the  study  of 
language.  First,  it  offered  to  observation  a  language  whose 
structure  yielded  itself  readily  to  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
adaptation  of  its  formal  mechanism  to  the  expression  of 
modifications  of  thought,  and  thus  gave  an  encouragement 
to  the  dissection  of  words  in  the  interest  of  tracing  the 
principles  of  their  formation.  Second,  the  Hindoo  national 
grammar  itself  presented  to  Western  scholars  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  accuracy  and  completeness  in  collecting,  codifying, 


1  First  work:  Con jugationssy stem  der  Sanskrit  sprache,  1816. 

2  Deutsche  Gramatik,  vol.  1  (1819). 
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and  reporting  the  facts  of  a  language,  especially  such  as 
related  to  phonology,  inflection,  and  word-formation,  that 
involved  the  necessity  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  whole 
attitude  of  grammatical  procedure.  The  discovery  of 
Panini  and  the  Pratigakhyas  meant  far  more  to  the  science 
of  language  than  the  discovery  of  the  Vedas.  The  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Greeks  had  marked  a  path  so  clear,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  tradition  so  strong,  guaranteed  in  a  prestige  so 
high,  that  the  linguistics  of  the  West  through  all  the  gen¬ 
erations  faithfully  abode  in  the  way.  The  grammatical 
categories  once  taught  and  established  became  the  irre¬ 
fragable  moulds  of  grammatical  thought,  and  constituted 
a  system  so  complete  in  its  enslaving  power  that  if  any 
man  ever  suspected  himself  in  bondage  he  was  yet  unable 
to  identify  his  bonds. 

The  Greeks  had  addressed  themselves  to  linguistic  re¬ 
flection  in  connection  with  their  study  of  the  content  and 
the  forms  of  thought;  grammar  arose  as  the  handmaiden 
of  philosophy.  They  assumed,  without  consciously  and 
expressly  formulating  it  as  a  doctrine,  that  language  is 
the  inseparable  shadow  of  thought,  and  therefore  proceeded 
without  more  ado  to  find  in  its  structure  and  parts  replicas 
of  the  substances  and  moulds  of  thought.  They  sought 
among  the  facts  of  language  for  illustrations  of  theories; 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  collect  the  facts  and  organize 
them  to  yield  their  own  doctrine.  Two  distinct  practical 
uses  finally  brought  the  chief  materials  of  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  to  formulation  in  the  guise  of  a  system  of  descrip¬ 
tive  grammar:  first,  the  interpretation  of  Homer  and  the 
establishment  of  a  correct  text;  second,  the  teaching  of 
Greek  to  aliens,  and  the  establishment  of  a  standard  by 
which  to  teach.  These  practical  uses  came  in,  however, 
rather  as  fortunate  opportunities  for  practical  application 
of  an  established  discipline  than  as  the  motives  to  its 
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creation.  With  the  Hindoos  it  was  the  direct  reverse. 
They  had  a  sacred  language  and  sacred  texts  rescued  from 
earlier  days  by  means  of  oral  tradition.  The  meaning  of 
the  texts  had  grown  hazy,  but  the  word  was  holy,  and  even 
though  it  remained  but  an  empty  shell  to  human  under¬ 
standing,  it  was  pleasing  to  the  gods  and  had  served  its 
purpose  through  the  generations  to  bring  gods  and  men 
into  accord,  and  must  be  preserved ;  likewise  the  language 
of  ritual  and  comment  thereon,  which,  as  the  possession 
of  a  limited  class,  required  not  only  to  be  protected  from 
overwhelming  beneath  the  floods  of  the  vernacular,  but 
demanded  to  be  extended  to  the  use  of  wider  circles  in  the 
dominant  castes.  Sanskrit  had  already  become  a  mori¬ 
bund  or  semi-artificial  language  before  grammar  laid  hold 
upon  it  to  continue  and  extend  it.  But  from  the  outstart 
the  Hindoo  grammarian  sat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  language 
to  learn  of  it,  and  never  assumed  to  be  its  master  or  its 
guide.  Inasmuch  as  the  language  had  existed  and  been 
perpetuated  primarily  as  a  thing  of  the  living  voice  and  not 
of  ink  and  paper,  and  had  been  used  to  reach  the  ears 
rather  than  the  eyes  of  the  divine,  it  followed,  in  a  measure 
remotely  true  of  no  other  grammatical  endeavor,  that  the 
Hindoo  grammar  was  compelled  to  devote  itself  to  the 
most  exactingly  accurate  report  upon  the  sounds  of  the 
language.  The  niceties  of  phonetic  discrimination  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  alphabet  itself,  the  refinements  of  observation 
involved  in  the  reports  on  accent  and  the  phenomenon  of 
pluti,  the  formulation  of  the  principles  of  sentence  pho¬ 
netics  in  the  rules  of  sandhi,  the  observation  on  the  phy¬ 
siology  of  speech  scattered  through  the  Prdtigdkhyas  are 
all  brilliant  illustrations  of  the  Hindoo’s  direct  approach 
to  the  real  substance  of  living  speech.  None  of  the  national 
systems  of  grammar,  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptian,  the  As¬ 
syrian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Arabic,  had  anything  to  show 
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remotely  comparable  to  this ;  and  up  to  the  beginning'  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  despite  all  the  long  endeavors  ex¬ 
pended  on  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  Latin,  nothing  remotely 
like  it  had  been  known  to  the  Western  world.  The  Greek 
grammarians  had  really  never  stormed  the  barriers  of  writ¬ 
ten  language;  they  were  mostly  concerned  with  establish¬ 
ing  and  teaching  literary  forms  of  the  language.  Even 
when  they  deal  with  the  dialects,  they  had  the  standardized 
literary  types  thereof  before  their  eyes  rather  than  the 
spoken  forms  ringing  in  their  ears.  When  the  grammars 
of  Colebrooke  (1805),  of  Carey  (1806),  and  of  Wilkins 
(1808)  opened  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  European 
scholars,  it  involved  nothing  short  of  a  grammatical  revela¬ 
tion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  ultimate  remodeling  of 
language-study  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  Though 
these  Hindoo  lessons  in  accurate  phonetics  as  the  basis  of 
sure  knowledge  and  safe  procedure  had  their  immediate 
and  unmistakable  influence  upon  the  scientific  work  of  the 
first  half  century,  their 1  full  acceptance  tarried  until  the 
second  half  was  well  on  its  way.  Even  Jakob  Grimm, 
whose  service  in  promoting  the  historical  study  of  phon¬ 
ology  must  be  rated  with  the  highest,  was  still  so  blind  to 
the  necessity  of  phonetics  as  to  express  the  view  that  his¬ 
torical  grammar  could  be  excused  from  much  attention  to 
the  “  bunte  wirrwar  mundartlicher  lautverhaltnisse,”  and 
though  von  Raumer  in  his  Die  Aspiration  und  die  Laut- 
verschiebung  (1837)  had  not  only  set  forth  in  all  clearness 
the  theoretical  necessity  of  a  phonetic  basis,  but  had  given 
practical  illustration  thereof  in  the  material  with  which  he 
was  dealing,  it  still  was  possible  as  late  as  1868  for  Scherer 
in  his  Geschichle  der  deutschen  Sprache  justly  to  deplore 
that  “  only  rarely  is  a  philologist  found  who  is  willing  to 
enter  upon  phonetic  discussion.”  The  phonetic  treatises 


1  Cf.  H.  Oertel,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  30  ff.  (1901). 
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of  Briicke1  (1849  and  1866)  and  of  Merkel  (1856  and 
1866) 2  failed,  though  excellent  of  their  kind,  to  bring  the 
subject  within  the  range  of  philological  interest,  and  it 
remained  for  Eduard  Sievers  in  his  GrundzUge  der  Laut- 
physiologie  (1876)  and  GrundzUge  der  Phonetik  (1881), 
by  stating  phonetics  more  in  terms  of  phonology,  to  bridge 
the  gap  and  establish  phonetics  as  a  constituent  and  funda¬ 
mental  portion  of  the  science  of  language.  The  radical 
change  of  character  assumed  by  the  science  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  is  due  as  much  to  the  consummation 
of  this  union  as  to  any  one  influence. 

But  it  was  not  phonetics  alone  that  the  Indian  gram¬ 
marians  were  able  to  teach  to  the  West;  they  had  devel¬ 
oped,  in  their  processes  of  identifying  the  roots  of  words, 
a  scientific  phonology  that  was  all  but  an  historical  pho¬ 
nology.  In  some  of  its  applications  it  was  that  already, 
for  in  explaining  the  relations  to  each  other  of  various 
forms  of  a  given  root  as  employed  in  different  words, 
even  though  the  explanation  was  intended  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  word-analysis  and  not  of  sound-history,  the  gram¬ 
marians  virtually  formulated  in  repeated  instances  what 
we  now  know  as  “  phonetic  laws.”  The  recognition  of 
guna  and  vrddhi,  which  antedates  Panini,  must  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  inductive  discoveries  in  the  history 
of  linguistic  science.  The  theory  involved  became  the  basis 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Indo-European  vocalism.  The  first 
thorough -going  formulation,  that  of  Schleicher  in  his  Com¬ 
pendium  (1861),  was  conceived  entirely  in  the  Hindoo 
sense,  and  it  was  to  the  opportunity  which  this  formulation 
offered  of  overseeing  the  material  and  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  that  we  owe  the  brilliant  series  of  investigations 

1  E.  Briicke,  Untersu-chungen  uber  dieLautbildung  und  das  natiirliche  System 
der  Sprachlaute  (1849)  ;  GrundzUge  der  Physiologie  und  Systematic  der 
Sprachlaute  (1856). 

2  C.  L.  Merkel,  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  des  menschlichen  Stimm-  und 
Sprachorgans  (1856)  ;  Physiologie  der  menschlichen  Sprache  (1866). 
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by  Georg  Curtius  ( Spaltung  des  a-Lautes,  1864),  Ame- 
lung1  (1871,  1873,  1875),  Osthoff  (N -Declination,  1876), 
Brugmann  ( Nasalis  sonans,  1876;  Geschichte  der  stam- 
mabstufenden  Declination,  1876),  Collitz( Ueber  die  An- 
nahtne  mehrerer  grundsprachlichen  a-laute,  1878),  Joh. 
Schmidt  (Zwei  arische  a-laute,  1879),  which  led  up  step 
by  step  steadily  and  unerringly  to  the  definite  proof  that 
the  Indo-European  vocalism  was  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Sanskrit.  These  articles, 
written  in  the  period  of  intensest  creative  activity  the  science 
has  known,  represent  in  the  cases  of  four  of  the  scholars 
mentioned,  namely,  Curtius,  Amelung,  Brugmann,  Collitz, 
the  masterpieces  of  the  scientific  life  of  each.  Though 
dealing  with  a  single  problem,  they  combined,  both  through 
the  results  they  achieved  and  the  method  and  outlook  they 
embodied,  to  give  character  and  directions  to  the  science 
of  the  next  quarter-century.  Karl  Verner’s  famous  article, 
Eine  Ausnahme  der  er stein  Lautverschiebung  (KZ.  xxiii, 
97  ff.,  July,  1875),  which  proved  of  great  importance, 
among  other  things,  in  establishing  a  connection  between 
Indo-European  ablaut  and  accent,  belongs  to  this  period ; 
and  Brugmann’s  article,  Nasalis  Sonans,  which  served 
more  than  any  other  work  to  clear  the  way  for  the  now 
prevailing  view  of  ablaut,  was  influenced  by  Verner’s 
article,  which  was  by  a  few  months  its  predecessor.  Both 
articles,  it  is  worthy  of  noting,  were  distinctly  influenced 
by  the  new  phonetic;  Verner’s,  it  would  appear  chiefly  by 
Briicke,  Brugmann’s,  through  a  suggestion  of  Osthoff’s, 
by  Sievers,  whose  Laut physiologic  had  just  appeared  within 
the  same  year.  The  full  effect  upon  Western  science  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Indian  attitude  toward  language-study 

i  a  Amelung,  Die  Bildung  der  Tempusstamme  durch  Vocalsteigerung  ini 
Deutschen,  Berlin  1871.  Erwiderung,  KZ.  xxn,  361  ff.,  completed  July,  1873, 
published  1874,  after  the  author’s  death.  Der  Drsprung  der  deutschen  a-vo- 
cale.  Haunt’s  Zeitsclir.  xvm,  161  ff.,  1875. 
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appears  therefore  to  have  been  realized  only  with  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century. 

More  prompt  than  the  response  of  European  science  to 
the  teachings  of  Hindoo  phonetics  and  phonology  had  been 
the  acceptance  of  the  Hindoo  procedure  in  word-analysis, 
especially  with  relation  to  suffixes  and  inflectional  endings. 
The  centuries  of  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  had  yielded  no 
clue  to  any  classification  or  assorting  of  this  material  ac¬ 
cording  to  meaning  or  function.  The  medieval  explana¬ 
tion  of  dominie  us  as  domini  custos  was  as  good  as  any. 
Besnier  in  his  essay,  La  science  des  Etymologies  (1694), 
counted  it  the  mark  of  a  sound  etymologist  that  he  restrict 
his  attention  to  the  roots  of  words,  for  to  bother  with  the 
other  parts  would  be  “  useless  and  ludicrous.”  And  when 
Horne  Tooke  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  n,  429  (1786)- 
1805),  just  before  the  sunrise,  wrote  the  startling  words, 
“All  those  common  terminations  in  any  language  .  .  .  are 
themselves  separate  words  with  distinct  meanings,”  and 
(n,  454)  “Adjectives  with  such  terminations  (that  is,  -ly, 
-ous,  -ful,  - some ,  -ish,  etc.)  are,  in  truth,  all  compound 
words” ;  and  when  he  flung  out  like  a  challenge  the  analysis 
of  Latin  ;bo ,  “  I  shall  go,”  as  three  letters  containing  three 
words,  namely,  i  “go”  b  “will,”  o  ( =ego ) 

“  I,”  no  one  seems  to  have  been  near  enough  to  the  need 
of  such  instruction  to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  to  be 
taken  seriously ;  for  the  words  bore  no  fruit,  and  only  years 
afterward  when  Bopp’s  doctrine  had  been  recognized  were 
they  disinterred  as  antiquarian  curiosities.  Eleven  years 
later,  in  the  full  light  of  the  Sanskrit  grammar,  Bopp  pub¬ 
lished  his  Conjugations-system,  and  the  clue  had  been 
found.  To  be  sure  Bopp  was  misguided  in  his  belief  that 
he  could  identify  each  element  of  a  word-ending  with  a 
significant  word,  and  assign  to  it  a  distinct  meaning,  but 
he  had  found  the  key  to  an  analysis  having  definite  his- 
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lorical  value  and  permitting  the  identification  of  such 
entities  as  mode-sign,  tense-sign,  personal  endings,  etc. 
The  erroneous  portion  of  his  doctrine  based  upon  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Indo-European  as  an  agglutinative  type  of 
speech  dragged  itself  as  an  incumbrance  through  the  first 
half-century  of  the  science,  and,  though  gasping,  still  lived 
in  the  second  edition  of  Curtius’s  Verbum  (1877.)  This, 
along  with  many  other  mechanical  monstrosities  of  its 
kind,  was  gradually  banished  from  the  linguistic  arena  by 
the  saner  views  of  the  life-habits  of  language,  which  had 
their  rise  from  linguistic  psychology  as  a  study  of  the 
relations  of  language  to  the  hearing  as  well  as  speaking 
individual  and  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  speech 
community,  and  which  asserted  themselves  with  full  power 
in  the  seventies.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
subject  later. 

Bopp  had  from  the  beginning  devoted  himself  to  lan¬ 
guage-study,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  we  know  from 
his  teacher  and  sponsor  Windischmann,1  as  well  as  infer 
from  the  direction  and  spirit  of  his  work,  he  hoped  to  be 
able  “  in  this  way  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  mind  and  learn  something  of  its  nature  and  its 
laws.”  He  was  therefore  unmistakably  of  the  school  of 
the  Greeks,  not  of  the  Hindoos;  for  the  Greek  grammar¬ 
ian  in  facing  language  asks  the  question  “  why,”  gram¬ 
mar  being  to  him  philosophy,  whereas  the  Hindoo  asks 
the  question,  “  what,”  grammar  being  to  him  a  science 
after  the  manner  of  what  we  call  the  “  natural  sciences.” 
There  is  indeed  but  slight  reason  for  the  common  practice 
of  dating  the  beginning  of  the  modern  science  of  language 
with  Bopp,  aside  from  the  one  simple  result  of  his  activity, 
which  must  in  strict  logic  be  treated  as  merely  incidental 
thereto,  namely,  that  he  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the 

*  Introduction  to  Bopp's  Conjugationssystem  der  Sanskritsprctche,  p.  4,  1816. 
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possibility  of  applying  the  comparative  method  for  widen¬ 
ing  the  scope  and  enriching  the  results  of  historical 
grammar. 

As  Bopp  had  tried  to  use  the  comparative  method  in 
determining  the  true  and  original  meanings  of  the  forma¬ 
tive  elements,  so  did  his  later  contemporary,  August  Fried¬ 
rich  Pott1  (1802-87),  undertake  to  use  it  in  finding  out 
the  original  meaning  of  words.  The  search  for  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  or  real  meaning  of  words  had  been  a  favorite  and 
mostly  bootless  exercise  of  all  European  grammarians 
from  the  Greek  philosophers  down,  having  its  original 
animus  and  more  or  less  confessedly  its  continuing  power 
in  the  broadly  human,  though  barely  on  occasion  half- 
formulated  conviction,  that  words  and  their  values  by 
some  mysterious  tie  naturally  belonged  to  each  other.  In 
the  instinct  to  begin  his  task  Pott  was  still  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Graeco-Europeans,  but  in  de¬ 
veloping  it  he  was  guided  into  new  paths  by  two  forces 
that  had  arisen  since  the  century  opened.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  comparative  method  whereby  the  vocabularies 
of  demonstrably  cognate  languages  now  assumed  a  de¬ 
terminate  relation  to  each  other,  he  came  unavoidably  to 
the  recognition  of  certain  normal  corespondences  of  sounds 
between  die  different  tongues.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
almost  entire  independence  hereof,  Jakob  Grimm  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  historical  method  had  formulated  the  regu¬ 
larities  of  the  mutation  of  consonants  in  the  Teutonic  dia¬ 
lects,  and  had  set  them  forth  in  a  second  edition  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  grammar,  appearing  in  1822.  In  all 
this  was  contained  a  strong  encouragement  as  well  as  warn¬ 
ing  to  apply  these  new  definite  tests  to  every  etymological 
postulate,  and  therewith  arose,  under  Pott’s  hands,  the 

1A-  P.  Pott,  Etymologische  Forscliungen,  2  vols.  Lemgo,  1833-36:  2d  ed  6 
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beginnings  of  a  scientific  etymology.  It  was  a  first  promise 
of  deliverance  from  a  long  wilderness  of  caprice. 

The  positivistic  attitude  which  had  been  gradually  in¬ 
fused  into  language-study  under  the  influence  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  grammar  finally  reached  its  extremest  expression  in 
the  works  of  August  Schleicher  (1821-68).  The  science 
of  language  he  treated  under  the  guise  of  a  natural  science. 
Language  appeared  as  isolated  from  the  speaking  indi¬ 
vidual  or  the  speaking  community  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors,  and  was  viewed  as 
an  organism  having  a  life  of  its  own  and  laws  of  growth 
or  decline  within  itself.  Following  the  analogies  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  trusting  to  the  inferred  laws  of 
growth,  he  ventured  to  reconstruct  from  the  scattered  data 
of  the  cognate  Indo-European  languages  the  visible  form 
of  the  mother  speech.  His  confidence  in  the  character  of 
language  as  a  natural  growth  made  him  the  first  great 
systematizer  and  organizer  of  the  materials  of  Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean  comparative  grammar  ( Compendium  der  vergleich- 
enden  Grammatik,  1861) ;  as  confidence  in  the  unerring 
uniformity  of  the  action  of  the  laws  of  sound  made  Karl 
Brugmann  the  second  ( Grundriss  der  vergleichenden 
Grammatik,  1886-92). 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  first  one  to  voice  outright 
the  dogma  of  the  absoluteness  ( Aiisnahmslosigkeit )  of  the 
laws  of  sound  was  a  pupil  of  Schleicher,  August  Leskien 
( Die  Declination  in  Slavischlitauischen  und  Germanischen, 
xxviii,  1876).  The  use  of  this  dogma  as  a  norm  and  test 
in  the  hands  of  a  signally  active  and  gifted  body  of  scholars 
who  followed  the  leadership  of  Leskien  and  were  known 
under  the  title  of  the  Leipziger  Schule  or  the  Junggram- 
matiker,  and  the  adherence  to  it  in  practice  of  many  others 
who  did  not  accept  the  theory  involved, — a  use  which  was 
undoubtedly  greatly  stimulated  by  Verner’s  discovery 
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(1875)  that  a  great  body  of  supposed  exceptions  to 
Grimm’s  law  were  in  reality  obedient  to  law — gave  to  the 
science  in  the  two  following  decades  not  only  an  abundance 
of  results,  but  an  objectivity  of  attitude  and  procedure  and 
a  firmness  of  structure  that  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent 
the  consummation  of  that  positivist  tendency  which  we  have 
sought  to  identify  with  the  influence  of  Hindoo  grammar. 

This  movement,  however,  derived  its  impulse  by  no 
means  exclusively  through  Schleicher.  A  new  stream  had 
meanwhile  blended  its  waters  with  the  current.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  language  as  a  study  of  the  relations  of  language 
to  the  speaking  individual,  that  is,  of  the  conditions  under 
which  language  is  received,  retained,  and  reproduced,  and 
of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  his  speech  community, 
had  been  brought  into  play  preeminently  through  the  labors 
of  Heymann  Steinthal,1  who  though  as  a  psychologist,  a 
follower  of  Herbert,  must  be  felt  to  represent  in  general 
as  a  linguist  the  attitude  toward  language-study  first  estab¬ 
lished  by  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt.  William  D.  Whitney 
shows  in  his  writings  on  general  linguistics  the  influence 
of  Steinthal,  as  well  as  good  schooling  in  the  grammar  of 
the  Hindoos  and  much  good  common  sense.  His  lectures 
on  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  (1867)  and  the 
Life  and  Growth  of  Language  (1875)  helped  chase  many 
a  goblin  from  the  sky.  Scherer’s  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Sprache  (1868)  combined,  more  than  any  book  of  its  day, 
the  influences  of  new  lines  of  endeavor,  and  especially 
gave  hearing  to  the  new  wrork  in  the  psychology  as  well 
as  the  physiology  of  speech.  To  this  period  (1865-80), 
under  the  influence  of  the  combination  of  the  psychological 

1  H.  Steinthal,  Dtr  Vrprung  der  Sprache,  im  Zusammenhang  mit  den  letzten 
Fragen  alles  Wissans,  1851  ;  Charakteristik  der  hauptsdchlichsten  Typen  des 
Spraclibaues,  1860 ;  Einleitung  in  die  Psychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft, 
1881 ;  Gesch.  der  Bprachw.  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romern,  1863  ;  1890-91.  Also 
editor  with  Lazaros  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerpschologic  und  Sprachwissen- 
schaft,  from  1859. 
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with  the  physiological  point  of  view,  belongs  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  scientific  common  sense  in  the  treatment  of  lan¬ 
guage.  By  virtue  of  this,  as  it  were,  binocular  vision,  lan¬ 
guage  was  thrown  up  into  relief,  isolated,  and  objectivised 
as  it  had  never  been  before.  Old  half-mystical  notions, 
such  as  the  belief  in  a  period  of  upbuilding  in  language  and 
a  period  of  decay,  all  savoring  of  Hegel,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  fallacy  that  ancient  languages  display  a  keener 
speech-consciousness  than  the  modern,  speedily  faded  away. 
The  centre  of  interest  transferred  itself  from  ancient  and 
written  types  of  speech  to  the  modern  and  living.  Men 
came  to  see  that  vivisection  rather  than  morbid  anatomy 
must  supply  the  methods  and  spirit  of  linguistic  research. 
The  germs  of  a  new  idea  affecting  the  conditions  under 
which  cognate  languages  may  be  supposed  to  have  differ¬ 
entiated  out  of  a  mother  speech,  and  conceived  in  terms 
of  the  observed  relations  of  dialects  to  language,  were 
infused  by  Johannes  Schmidt’s  Verwandtschafts-verhalt- 
nisse  der  indo german.  Sprachen  (1872).  The  rigid 
formulas  of  Schleicher’s  Stammbaum  melted  away  before 
Schmidt’s  Wellentheorie  and  its  line  of  successors  down 
to  the  destructive  theories  of  Kretschmer’s  Einleitung  in 
die  Gesckichte  der  griech.  Sprache  (1896).  Herein,  as 
in  many  another  movement  of  the  period,  we  trace  the 
results  of  applying  the  lessons  of  living  languages  to  the 
understanding  of  the  old.  A  remarkable  document  thor¬ 
oughly  indicative  of  what  was  moving  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  was  the  Introduction  to  Osthoff  and  Brugmann’s 
Morphologische  Untersuchungen,  vol.  i  (1878).  But  the 
gospel  of  the  period,  and  its  theology,  for  that  matter,  was 
most  effectively  set  forth  in  Hermann  Paul’s  Principien 
der  Sprachgeschichte  (1st  ed.  1880),  a  work  that  has  had 
more  influence  upon  the  science  than  any  since  Jakob 
Grimm’s  Deutsche  Grammatik.  Paul  was  the  real  sue- 
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cessor  of  Steinthal.  He  also  represented  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  positivists  in  historical  grammar.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  union  in  Paul  of  the  two  tendencies,  his  work  ac¬ 
quires  its  high  significance.  He  established  the  reaction 
from  Schleicher’s  treatment  of  language-science  as  a 
natural  science;  he  showed  it  to  be  beyond  peradventure 
one  of  the  social  sciences,  and  set  forth  the  life  conditions 
of  language  as  a  socio-historical  product. 

The  work  of  the  period  dominated  by  Paul  and  the  neo¬ 
grammarians,  as  well  as  the  theories  of  method  proclaimed, 
shows,  however,  that  the  two  factors  just  referred  to  had 
not  reached  in  the  scientific  thought  and  practice  of  the  day 
a  perfect  blending.  A  well-known  book  of  Osthoff’s  bears 
the  title  Das  physiologische  und  psychologische  Moment 
in  der  sprachlichen  Formenbildung  (1879).  The  title  is 
symptomatic  of  the  times.  The  physiological  and  the 
psychological  were  treated  as  two  rival  interests  vying 
for  the  control  of  language.  What  did  not  conform  to 
the  phonetic  laws,  in  case  it  were  not  a  phenomenon  of 
mixture,  was  to  be  explained  if  possible  as  due  to  analogy. 
This  dualism  could  be  expected  to  be  but  a  temporary 
device,  like  the  setting  up  of  Satan  over  against  God,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  sin.  A  temporary 
device  it  has  proved  itself  to  be.  The  close  of  the  first 
century  of  the  modern  science  of  language  is  tending 
toward  a  unitary  conception  of  the  various  forms  of  his¬ 
torical  change  in  language.  The  process  by  which  the 
language  of  the  individual  adjusts  itself  to  the  community 
speech  differs  in  kind  no  whit  from  that  by  which  dialect 
yields  to  the  standard  language  of  the  larger  community. 
The  process  by  which  the  products  of  form-association  or 
analogy  establish  themselves  in  language  1  differs  no  whit 

1  Gustaf  E.  Karsten,  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Phonetic  Law  and  Analogy, 
Public.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  ix.  312  ft.  (1894),  first  sought  a  unitary  psychologi¬ 
cal  statement  for  the  two  impulses.  We  are  here,  however,  speaking  of  the 
establishment  of  the  results  of  the  impulses  in  linguistic  use. 
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in  kind  from  that  by  which  new  pronunciations  of  words, 
that  is,  new  sounds,  make  their  way  to  general  acceptance. 
The  process  by  which  loan-elements  from  an  alien  tongue 
adjust  themselves  to  use  in  a  given  language  differs  psy¬ 
chologically  and  fundamentally  no  whit  from  either  of  the 
four  processes  mentioned.  In  fact,  they  all,  all  five,  are 
phenomena  of  “mixture  in  language.”1  The  process, 
furthermore,  by  which  a  sound-change  in  one  word  tends 
to  spread  from  word  to  word  and  displace  the  old  through¬ 
out  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  language  is  also  a  process 
of  “mixture,”2 3  and  depends  for  its  momentum  in  last 
analysis  upon  a  proportionate  analogy  after  the  same  es¬ 
sential  model  as  that  by  which  an  added  sound  or  a  suffix 
is  carried  by  analogy  from  word  to  word.  All  the  move¬ 
ments  of  historical  change  in  language  respond  to  the 
social  motive;  they  all  represent  in  some  form  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  into  the  community  mass.  It  has 
therewith  become  evident  that  there  is  nothing  physio¬ 
logical  in  language  that  is  not  psychologically  conditioned 
and  controlled.  So  then  it  appears  that  the  modern  science 
of  language  has  fairly  shaken  itself  free  again  from  the 
natural  sciences  and  from  such  influences  of  their  method 
and  analogies  as  were  intruded  upon  it  by  Schleicher 
and  his  period  (1860-80),  and  after  a  century  of  groping 
and  experiment  has  definitely  oriented  and  found  itself  as 
a  social  science  dealing  with  an  institution  which  represents 

1  See  O.  Bremer,  Deutsche  Phonetik,  Vorwort  x  ff.  (1893)  ;  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
Causes  of  Uniformity  in  Phonetic  Change,  Transac.  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc,  xxm, 

1  f£.  (1901). 

3  A  point  of  view  involving  the  recognition  of  a  more  recondite  form  of 
speech-mixture  is  that  first  suggested  by  G.  I.  Ascoli  ( Sprachwissenschaftlic.he 
Briefe,  pp.  17  ff.  1881-86;  trsl.  1887),  whereby  the  initiation  of  phonetic  and 
syntactical  changes  in  language,  and  ultimately  the  differentiation  of  dialects 
and  even  of  languages,  may  assume  relation  to  languages  of  the  substratum,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  that  is,  prior  and  disused  languages  of  peoples  or  tribes 
who  have  through  the  fate  of  conquest  or  assimilation  been  absorbed  into  an¬ 
other  speech  community.  Notably  has  this  point  of  view  been  urged  by  H. 
Hirt  (Indog.  Forschungen,  iv  36  ff.  1894)  and  by  Wechssler  (debt  es  Laut- 
gesetze  pp.  99  ff.).  With  this  point  of  view  the  science  of  language  will  have 
largely’  to  deal,  we  are  persuaded,  in  the  second  century  of  its  existence. 
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more  intimately  and  exactly  than  any  other  the  total  life 
of  man  in  the  historical  determined  society  of  men. 

Within  the  history  of  the  science  of  language  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  establishes  beyond  doubt  a 
most  important  frontier.  To  appreciate  how  sharp  is  the 
contrast  between  hither  and  yonder  we  have  only  to  turn 
of  Latin  from  Greek,  or  mayhap  to  be  most  utterly  scien- 
to  any  part  or  phase  of  the  work  yonder, — the  derivation 
tific,  from  the  Avolic  dialect  of  Greek,  the  sage  libration 
of  the  claims  of  Dutch  as  against  Hebrew  to  be  the  original 
language  of  mankind,  the  bondage  to  the  forms  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar,  as  well  as  to  the  traditional  point  of 
view  of  the  philosophical  grammar  of  the  Greeks,  the 
subordination  of  grammar  to  logic,  the  hopeless  etymol¬ 
ogies  and  form  analyses  culminating  in  the  phantasies  of 
Hemsterhuis  and  Valckenaeer,  the  lack  of  any  guiding  clue 
for  the  explanation  of  how  sound  or  form  came  to  be 
what  it  is,  and  the  curse  of  arid  sterility  that  rested  upon 
every  effort.  All  the  ways  were  blind  and  all  the  toil  was 
vain.  On  the  hither  side,  however,  there  is  everywhere  a 
new  leaven  working  in  the  mass.  What  was  that  leaven? 
To  identify  if  possible  what  it  was  has  been  the  purpose 
of  this  review.  I  think  we  have  seen  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  natural  sciences,  certainly  not  directly; 
wherever  that  influence  found  direct  application,  it  led 
astray.  It  was  not  in  itself  the  discovery  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  method,  for  that  proved  but  an  auxiliary  to  a  greater. 
If  a  founder  must  be  proclaimed  for  the  modern  science  of 
language,  that  founder  was  clearly  Jakob  Grimm,  not 
Franz  Bopp. 

The  leaven  in  question  was  comprised  of  two  elements. 
One  was  found  in  the  establishment  of  historical  grammar, 
for  this  furnished  the  long-needed  clue;  the  other  was 
found  in  the  discovery  of  Hindoo  grammar,  for  this  dis- 
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closed  the  fruitful  attitude  for  linguistic  observation.  His¬ 
torical  grammar  furnished  the  missing  clue,  because  it 
represented  the  form  of  language  as  created  what  it  is, 
not  by  the  thought  struggling  for  expression,  but  by  his¬ 
torical  conditions  antecedent  to  it.  Hindoo  grammar 
furnished  the  method  of  observation  because  by  its 
fundamental  instinct  it  asked  the  question  how  in  a  given 
language  does  one  say  a  given  thing,  rather  than  why  does 
a  given  form  embody  the  thought  it  does. 

The  germinal  forces  which  have  made  this  century  of 
the  science  of  language  are  not  without  their  parallels  in 
the  century  of  American  national  life  we  are  met  to  cele¬ 
brate  to-day.  Jakob  Grimm  was  of  the  school  of  the 
Romanticists,  and  he  gained  his  conception  of  historical 
grammar  from  his  ardor  to  derive  the  institutions  of  his 
people  direct  from  their  sources  in  the  national  life.  The 
acquaintance  of  European  scholars  with  the  grammar  of 
India  arose  from  a  counter-spirit  in  the  world  of  the  day 
whereby  an  expansion  of  intercourse  and  rule  was  bringing 
to  the  wine-press  fruits  plucked  in  many  various  fields  of 
national  life.  Thus  did  the  spirit  of  national  particularism 
reconcile  itself,  in  the  experience  of  a  science,  with  the 
fruits  of  national  expansion.  After  like  sort  has  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  in  its  development  for  the  century  following 
upon  the  typical  event  of  1803  combined  the  widening  of 
peaceful  interchange  and  common  standards  of  order  with 
strong  insistence  upon  the  right  of  separate  communities 
in  things  pertaining  separately  to  them  to  determine  their 
lives  out  of  the  sources  thereof.  Therein  has  the  nation 
given  fulfillment  to  the  prophetic  hope  of  its  great  demo¬ 
cratic  imperialist  Thomas  Jefferson,1  “I  am  persuaded  no 
constitution  was  ever  before  so  well  calculated  as  ours  for 
extensive  empire  and  self-government.” 


i  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  1809. 
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The  linguistic  science  of  the  second  century  will  build 
upon  the  plateau  leveled  by  the  varied  toils  and  experiences 
of  the  first.  More  than  ever  those  who  are  to  read  the 
lessons  of  human  speech  will  gain  their  power  through 
intimate  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  historically  con¬ 
ceived  material  of  the  individual  language.  But  though 
the  wide  rangings  of  the  comparative  method  have  for  the 
time  abated  somewhat  of  their  interest  and  their  yield,  it 
will  remain  that  he  who  would  have  largest  vision  must 
gain  perspective  by  frequent  resort  to  the  extra-mural 
lookouts.  Language  is  an  offprint  of  human  life,  and  to 
the  student  of  human  speech  nothing  linguistic  can  be  ever 
foreign. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SANSKRIT  STUDIES 
IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

BY  SILVAIN  LEVI 

( Translated  from  the  French  by  Mabel  Bode,  Ph.D.) 

[Sylvain,  Levi,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  College  de  France;  Director 
of  Studies  at  the  High  School,  Paris,  since  1894.  b.  Paris,  1863. 
Litt.F.  1883;  Litt.D.  1890.  Master  of  Conferences  at  the  High 
School,  1885;  Assistant  Professor  in  Sanskrit  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  Paris,  1889.  Member  of  Asiatic  Society,  Linguistic 
Society,  Society  of  Hebrew  Studies,  etc.  Author  and  Editor  of 
The  Hindoo  Theatre;  Traces  of  the  Greeks  left  on  the  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Ancient  Hindoos;  The  Doctrine  of  Sacriftc  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Brahmanas ;  The  Nepal.} 

Among  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Iranian  group  Sanskrit 
takes  indisputably  the  highest  place.  I  shall  not  make  any 
attempt  here  to  justify  this  honor  which  Sanskrit  owes  to 
the  length  of  its  existence,  the  wealth  of  its  vocabulary,  the 
vastness  of  its  literature,  and  to  its  role  in  history.  It 
would  be  an  easy  task,  and  one  flattering  to  the  heart  of  an 
Indianist,  to  take  each  of  these  points  in  turn  and  treat  each 
in  detail.  But  I  have  put  before  myself  another  aim,  more 
in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  meeting;  I  would 
like  to  show,  in  dealing  with  Sanskrit,  that  a  common  im¬ 
pulse  animates  all  the  efforts  of  human  thought;  the  more 
those  studies  which  I  represent  seem  far-away,  indifferent, 
foreign  alike  to  the  passions  and  the  interests  of  real  life,  the 
better  they  will  serve  to  support  the  thesis  I  advance,  if  it  be 
clearly  shown  that,  in  the  course  of  their  transformations, 
they  reflect  the  great  ideas  which  lead  humanity  toward 
its  unknown  goal. 

The  history  of  Sanskrit  studies  goes  hardly  a  century 
back;  they  came  into  being  with  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  French  Revolution.  In  1785 
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Charles  Wilkins  published  in  London  a  translation  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  prepared  in  India  with  the  assistance  of  na¬ 
tive  scholars;  four  years  later  William  Jones  laid  before 
Western  leaders  a  translation  of  Cakuntala.  Before  these 
initiators,  of  glorious  renown,  Europe  had  already  heard  of 
the  Sanskrit  language.  Europeans  settled  in  India  had 
studied  it,  mastered  it,  and  even  used  it,  but  their  knowledge 
had  borne  no  fruit.  They  were  missionaries  dedicated  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Church,  seeking  in  Sanskrit  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  controversy  or  the  spread  of  doctrine.  Certainly 
patience,  energy,  learning,  and  dignity  of  life  were  theirs, 
but  they  lacked  the  active  sympathy  necessary  for  success, 
the  sympathy  which  animates  research  and  makes  it  fruitful. 
Moreover,  they  had  not  only  the  Brahmans  to  contend  with ; 
outside  India  they  were  closely  watched  by  adversaries  who 
forced  them  to  be  prudent  and  paralyzed  them.  Voltaire 
and  his  school  witnessed  with  triumph  and  joy  the  fall  of  the 
sacred  barriers  of  ancient  history  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Bossuet  analyzed  the  secret  designs  of 
Providence  and  pointed  out  their  workings  without  going 
beyond  the  world  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  the 
Church  was  the  central  point  of  humanity.  And,  behold, 
other  peoples,  other  civilizations,  and  other  literatures,  un¬ 
known  to  the  Scriptures,  had  come  to  light,  and  were  laying 
claim  to  such  antiquity  as  to  eclipse  the  ancient  Jewish 
tradition.  The  Brahmans  were  not  sparing  with  millions 
or  myriads  of  years  in  their  chronology.  The  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  only  asked  to  believe  them;  the  Church  only  thought 
how  to  contradict  them ;  there  was  no  one  capable  of  discuss¬ 
ing  them. 

But  the  mind  of  humanity  was  ripening;  exact  criticism 
was  to  supplant  idle  controversy;  facts  were  about  to  take 
place  of  the  artifices  of  disputation.  England,  mistress  of 
India  by  the  fortune  of  arms,  opened  up  the  Hindu  genius  to 
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the  world  and  the  world  to  the  Hindu  genius.  France, 
vanquished  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  least  competed  with 
honor  in  the  conquest  of  Asia’s  past.  We  know  the  admir¬ 
able  history  of  Anquetil  Duperron  who  went  out  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  to  wring  from  the  distrustful  dasturs 1  the  sacred  books 
of  Zoroaster,  which  he  eventually  brought  back  to  France. 
The  Bhagavad  Gita  of  Wilkins,  the  (Jakuntala  of  Jones  ex¬ 
cited  the  imagination  of  literary  Europe;  Goethe’s  celebrated 
stanza  rings  in  every  one’s  memory.  The  moment  was 
auspicious;  the  classical  tradition  was  worn  out,  since  the 
masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century;  reason,  proud  of 
her  victory  over  imagination,  too  long  a  hindrance  to  her 
progress,  had  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  but  an  insipid 
sentimentalism.  Men’s  minds  impatiently  desired  violent 
emotions,  dazzling  pictures,  new  landscapes,  glaring  lights; 
the  senses  demanded  satisfaction  in  their  turn.  The  Persian 
and  Arabian  poets  found  translators  and  imitators.  The 
Egyptian  campaign  made  the  East  popular.  Bonaparte  at 
the  Pyramids  conjured  up  a  past  of  forty  centuries  before 
his  wondering  soldiers.  But  Sanskrit,  only  lately  won  from 
the  Brahmans,  still  remained  the  privilege  of  the  English  of 
India ;  Europe  possessed  neither  books,  grammars,  nor  dic¬ 
tionaries.  However,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris 
possessed  a  collection  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts  and  some 
clumsy  rudiments  of  grammar  due  to  the  missionaries.  Fas¬ 
cinated,  like  so  many  others,  by  reading  Gakuntala,  Chezy 
determined  to  go  back,  at  any  cost,  to  the  original.  A 
worthy  rival  of  the  first  humanists  of  the  Renaissance,  he 
set  to  work  alone  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 
Chezy  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  engineer,  and  destined 
originally  for  his  father’s  profession.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  deserted  the  too  stern  science  of  mathematics  for  the 

1  The  learned  among  the  Parsi  priests  ;  literally,  the  chief  of  a  Temple  of 
Fire. 
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kindly  companionship  of  the  Eastern  muses.  In  him  an 
extreme  sensibility  was  united  with  firmness  and  method ;  a 
fortunate  facility  made  the  study  of  languages  mere  sport 
to  him.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Sacy  and  Langles,  and  was 
a  master  of  his  subject  at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Egyptian  mission, 
but  was  stopped  at  Toulon  by  illness.  He  returned  to  Paris 
to  seek  consolation  in  the  Library  among  the  Oriental  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  story  of  his  gropings  and  success  has  the 
poignant  interest  of  a  drama  in  which  science  is  at  stake; 
it  was  not  even  without  a  tragic  catastrophe  by  which  he  lost 
the  sweet  and  precious  peace  of  home  life.  He  was  forced 
to  sacrifice  his  conjugal  happiness  to  the  jealous  demands  of 
research,  but  his  obstinate  enthusiasm  did  not  falter ;  twenty- 
five  years  later,  arrived  at  the  goal  of  his  efforts,  but  over¬ 
whelmed  with  sorrows  and  filled  with  bitterness,  he  crowned 
the  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  quarto  volume,  in 
which  he  had  at  last  published  the  text  of  Qakuntala,  with 
this  verse  of  Walter  Scott,  where  he  breathes  out  his  very 
soul : 

“That  I  o’erlive  such  woes.  Enchantress,  is  thine  own!” 

I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  giving  in  detail  the  first  steps 
of  this  heroic  pioneer,  to  whom  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
homage  here,  as  a  Frenchman,  as  a  forerunner,  and  my  own 
predecessor.  It  is  Chezy’s  chair  which  I  now  occupy  at  the 
College  de  France.  “On  the  29th  of  November  in  the  year 
of  grace  1814  and  the  twentieth  of  the  reign,”  an  ordinance 
of  Louis  XVIII,  signed  “at  his  royal  chateau  of  the 
Tuileries,”  created  at  the  same  time  two  new  chairs  in  the 
College  de  France;  one,  to  which  Antoine  Leonard  de  Chezy 
was  appointed,  was  for  the  teaching  of  the  Sanskrit  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature;  the  other,  for  the  Chinese  language 
and  literature,  was  first  occupied  by  Abel  Remusat.  Sil- 
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vestre  de  Sacy,  the  recognized  head  of  French  Orientalism, 
pompously  thanked  “Louis-le-Desire,”  “through  whom  let¬ 
ters  flourished  under  the  aegis  of  peace,  in  the  shade  of 
Minerva's  olive-tree.”  A  less  fervent  royalist  might  have 
enjoyed  recording  that  the  ancient  regime  was  no  sooner 
restored  but  it  found  itself  compelled  to  give  its  counte¬ 
nance,  at  the  outset,  to  the  conquests  of  the  modern  spirit  in 
that  very  asylum  which  Francis  I  had  thrown  open  to  in¬ 
dependent  research,  opposite  the  University  devoted  to  tra¬ 
dition.  In  1530  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  sanctioned  by 
the  royal  will ;  it  was  the  overthrow  of  the  principle  of  au¬ 
thority  represented  by  the  Latin  of  scholasticism.  In  1814 
Sanskrit  and  Chinese,  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  classical 
studies,  foretold  a  wider  humanity. 

Chezy  had  not  foreseen  the  far-reaching  results  of  his 
work,  any  more  than  Sacy  or  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  an 
Orientalist  steeped  in  classic  rhetoric,  and  he  sacrificed  to 
elderly  Muses  and  superannuated  Graces.  His  opening  lec¬ 
ture  seems  addressed  to  the  retired  magistrates  who  trans¬ 
lated  Horace  into  French  verse.  “Do  not  believe,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  this  literature  has  treasures  only  for  science  and 
stern  reason.  No ;  lively  imagination  also  has  a  large  part, 
and  among  no  people  in  the  world  has  brilliant  poesy  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  more  magnificent  outward  garb,  or  been 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  more  lovely  and  more  captivating. 
From  the  haughty  Epic  to  the  timid  Idyll  the  most  varied 
productions  of  taste  will  present  themselves  in  crowds  to 
your  enchanted  gaze  and  arouse  in  you  by  turns  every  kind 
of  emotion  of  which  the  soul  is  susceptible.”  And  to  prove 
“the  fecundity  of  the  Indian  Muses”  he  enumerated  all 
these  kinds  “treated  with  equal  success  by  the  Bards  of  the 
Ganges.” 

But  more  vigorous  minds  were  already  preparing  to  re¬ 
sume  the  work  and  render  it  fruitful.  It  was  the  period  in 
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which  the  author  of  Indian  Wisdom,  Schlegal,  summed  up 
the  programme  of  Sanskritists  in  three  stages,  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  India.  Since  1812  Bopp  had  settled  in  Paris,  and, 
without  allowing  the  din  of  near  battles  to  distract  him, 
patiently  collected  the  materials  which  his  genius  was  to 
bring  into  order.  Others  before  him,  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  observed  the  evident  relationship  of  the  Sans¬ 
krit  vocabulary  with  the  classical  languages.  No  European 
could  hear  the  Sanskrit  names  of  relationship,  pitar,  matar, 
bhrdtar,  the  names  of  numbers,  dvi,  tri,  etc.,  the  verb  “to  be” 
(French  etre,  Sanskrit,  asti),  but  there  awoke  in  him  a  far- 
off  echo  of  his  mother  tongue  or  of  ancient  languages. 

Comparison,  discussion,  and  speculation  had  gone  on 
without  rule  or  measure;  Bopp  created  the  science  of  com¬ 
parative  grammar,  classed  facts,  and  recognized  laws. 
Under  the  varieties  of  language  prevailing  in  Europe,  Iran, 
and  India  he  pointed  out  a  common  stock  and  succeeded  in 
explaining  most  of  the  deviations  from  it,  going  back  by 
way  of  induction  to  the  primitive  type.  Then  appeared 
a  word  which  soon  became  current,  a  compound  no  less 
unexpected  than  expressive,  a  symbol  which  summed  up  the 
revolution  that  had  been  accomplished.  India  and  Europe, 
which  everything  seemed  to  separate  till  that  time,  came 
together  and  were  henceforth  fused  into  one  in  the  accepted 
expression  “Indo-European.”  The  Brahmans,  so  long 
mysterious,  the  obscure  peasants  of  Bengal,  the  Punjab, 
Gujerat,  had  received  their  heritage  from  the  same  linguistic 
fund  as  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil ;  the  groups  which  had  been 
unknown,  despised,  hated, — the  German,  Slav,  and  Neo- 
Latin, — grouped  themselves  into  a  new  family  of  languages. 
Soon  new  discoveries  filled  the  gaps  and  attached  to  the 
chain  those  links  which  were  missing.  The  deciphering  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions  brought  to  light  the  Persian  of  the 
Achsemenidse ;  Zoroaster  spoke  in  the  Avesta,  which  was 
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even  explained  in  the  original,  and  these  ancient  documents 
of  Iran  connected  the  shores  of  the  Indus  with  the  valleys 
of  the  Caucasus.  Never  had  a  Plato,  a  Descartes,  a  Leib¬ 
nitz,  in  their  vastest  dreams  conceived  so  large  a  family 
within  the  human  species.  The  learned  were  dazzled ;  even 
their  heads  were  turned,  this  time.  Then  arose  a  strange 
and  at  first  puerile  sentiment,  which  proved  disastrous  later, 
when  it  spread  to  the  common  people ;  comparative  grammar 
gave  birth  to  Indo-European  chauvinism.  The  Revolution, 
borne  to  the  far  ends  of  Europe  by  Napoleon’s  wars,  had 
awakened  the  national  conscience  in  one  people  after  an¬ 
other.  Allies  or  adversaries  of  France,  those  who  had  been 
subjects  the  day  before,  awoke  suddenly  to  find  themselves 
citizens ;  divine  right  was  forgotten ;  the  state  ceased  to 
be  incarnated  in  the  monarch,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
entire  nation.  Neither  certain  of  their  doctrines,  nor  of 
their  own  inmost  essence,  but  upheld  nevertheless  by  the  will 
to  live,  the  nations  grouped  themselves  with  restless  fervor 
around  their  languages,  their  institutions,  their  traditions, 
which  constituted  their  collective  titles  of  nobility.  The 
national  spirit  wras  formed,  as  in  the  cities  of  ancient  times, 
in  the  struggle  with  barbarians.  When  scholars  afterwards 
proceeded  to  call  attention  to  the  linguistic  relationships 
which  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance  had 
neglected  or  disdained,  national  pride  was  willing  to  lay 
claim  to  the  kindred  groups.  Led  away  by  the  bewildering 
charm  of  a  grand  discovery,  savants,  and  after  them  the 
public,  took  kinship  of  language  to  be  a  sure  indication  of 
common  origin.  The  peoples  scattered  over  the  immense 
area  of  Indo-European  languages  saw  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  on  the  evidence  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  grouped  into  one  single  race  which  received  the  name 
of  Indo-European  or  Aryan  race.  The  civilized  world 
which  was  still  within  the  limits  drawn  by  the  prejudices 
Vol.  I — 20 
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current  in  Europe  and  the  nearer  half  of  Asia,  appeared 
thenceforward  as  the  patrimony  and  the  battle-field  of  two 
races  eternally  hostile,  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  races, 
both  pushing  forward  to  conquer  the  earth. 

The  fierce  struggle  between  the  Encyclopedia  and  the 
Church  was  bearing  fruit.  In  his  eagerness  to  bring  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  Bible  Voltaire  had  already  been  imprudent 
enough  to  accept  as  genuine  testimony  from  ancient  India 
a  pretended  Veda,  the  Ezour  Vedam,  which  a  nobleman  had 
brought  from  India  and  presented  to  him  as  a  book  “trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Sanscretan  by  the  high-priest  or  arch-brah¬ 
man  of  the  pagoda  of  Chiringham,  an  aged  man  respected 
for  his  incorruptible  virtue.”  In  reality  the  original  “Sans¬ 
cretan”  had  never  existed,  and  the  arch-brahman  was  a 
Jesuit  missionary.  The  author  of  the  clever  imitation  had 
hoped  to  lead  the  Hindus  to  the  Christian  religion  by  this 
pious  fraud ;  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  that,  he  at  least  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  duping  Voltaire,  and  might  rest  satisfied.  But 
now  the  Sanskrit  language,  studied  and  taught  in  Europe, 
gave  access  to  the  real  Veda.  The  Brahmans  persisted  as 
long  as  they  could  in  defending  this  coveted  treasure  from 
the  enterprise  of  profane  men  of  science ;  their  delays  and 
refusals  only  served  to  pique  curiosity  and  inflame  imagina¬ 
tion  all  the  more.  According  to  them  the  Veda  had  no 
date,  it  went  back  beyond  all  time,  back  to  a  past  impossible 
to  calculate.  They  easily  imposed  their  conviction  on  the 
earliest  interpreters.  At  last  the  Aryan  race  had  its  Bible; 
an  Aryan  Bible.  But  the  Veda  was  not  accommodating; 
written  in  an  archaic  tongue  which  differed  from  classical 
Sanskrit  even  more  than  Homer  from  Plato,  bestrewn  with 
puzzling  forms  and  disused  words,  it  seemed  to  defy  the 
sagacity  of  philologists.  The  only  help  afforded  by  India 
was  a  commentary  too  late  to  be  authoritative.  On  these 
ancient  texts  was  expended  a  wealth  of  science,  of  shrewd- 
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ness,  of  patience,  and  almost  of  genius.  But  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  an  unconscious  parti  pris,  directed  and  influenced 
these  efforts.  There  was  a  desire  to  give  the  Aryans  of 
Europe  worthy  ancestors.  The  German  scholars  who 
occupied  the  first  rank  in  philology  had  naturally  substituted 
for  the  title  Aryan  or  Indo-European  a  word  which  flattered 
national  amour  propre;  they  spoke  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
language,  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race.  Thenceforward  the 
Vedas  were  the  complement  of  the  Niebelungen.  The 
origins  of  religion  took  their  place  beside  the  origins  of  the 
epic.  It  was  pleasant  to  picture  the  singers  of  the  ancient 
hymns  as  grave  and  noble  patriarchs,  thoughtful,  devout, 
austere,  patriarchs  formed  on  the  romantic  model;  their 
candid  soul,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  spectacles 
of  nature,  poured  itself  forth  in  lyric  effusions.  Lost  in 
the  radiance  of  the  Veda,  Indianism  forfeited  its  independ¬ 
ence  and  placed  itself  like  a  faithful  Achates  at  the  side  of 
comparative  grammar.  The  infatuation  of  the  first  days 
had  died  out  some  time  before.  The  public,  satiated  with 
the  East  by  the  Romantic  School,  found  no  further  charm 
in  it;  the  successors  of  Wilkins  and  Jones  pursued  their 
laborious  task  without  exciting  attention.  But  Sanskrit  still 
remained,  by  well-established  right,  the  corner-stone  of 
linguistic  studies ;  perpetuated  without  alteration  for  tens  of 
centuries,  it  surpassed  in  purity  all  the  languages  of  the 
family.  Moreover,  the  Hindu  grammarians  had  been  the 
real  creators  of  comparative  grammar ;  it  was  in  their  school 
that  Bopp  and  his  successors  had  learned  the  art  of  rigorous 
analysis  of  words,  the  art  of  classing  their  elements,  ex¬ 
plaining  their  formation,  and  tracing  their  derivation 
through  the  vocabulary.  The  Hindus,  who  have  but  little 
taste  for  observation  of  external  phenomena,  who  are  but 
mediocre  pupils  of  their  neighbors  in  the  domain  of  the 
natural  sciences,  have  given  the  closest  study  to  the  data  of 
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the  inner  life;  their  psychology  has  penetrated  to  the  un¬ 
conscious  and  prepared  the  way  for  modern  investigation; 
their  grammar,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
established  the  study  of  sounds  with  almost  faultless  pre¬ 
cision.  The  glorious  name  of  Panini,  even  to  the  present 
day,  hovers  over  Indo-European  linguistic  science. 

Although  sheltered  under  the  segis  of  comparative  gram¬ 
mar,  the  study  of  the  Veda  was  nevertheless  tending  toward 
a  revolution.  Linked  together  from  this  time  forth,  the 
Semitic  Bible  and  the  Aryan  Bible  were  doomed  to  the  same 
fate  Criticism,  gradually  emancipated  from  the  tradition 
of  ages,  had  first  tried  its  hand  on  Homer,  and  in  spite  of 
the  anxious  protests  of  defenders  of  the  past,  it  had  dared  to 
direct  a  front  attack  against  accumulated  prejudices.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  success,  it  seized  on  the  Scriptures,  braved  the 
scandal,  and  subjected  them  to  severe  examination. 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  submit  and  recognize  in  the 
sacred  books  a  late  compilation,  sacredotal  in  its  origin  and 
inspiration.  The  shock  of  the  attack  reached  the  Veda. 
May  a  disciple  of  Abel  Bergaigne  be  allowed,  upon  this 
high  occasion,  to  recall  the  name  of  the  master  loved  with 
a  filial  affection  and  everlastingly  regretted,  who  was  the 
author  of  this  revolution?  The  liturgy,  when  more  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  and  better  known,  threw  a  pitiless  light  on 
the  ancient  hymns;  those  songs  in  which,  as  was  at  first 
believed,  we  could  almost  hear  the  whimper  of  humanity 
in  its  cradle,  betrayed  a  soulless  religion  reduced  to  mere 
forms,  a  subtilized  religion  which  confounded  the  priest  with 
the  magician,  a  priestly  poetry  which  subsisted  on  old 
patches  and  worked  to  order.  The  trench  which  had  been 
ingeniously  dug  between  the  Veda  and  Sanskrit  literature 
narrowed  and  tended  gradually  to  be  filled  up.  The  Veda 
once  Aryan  became  Hindu.  Indianism  lost  its  connection 
with  Indo-Germanic  studies;  it  retired  within  itself,  form- 
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ing  a  mighty,  organic  unity.  The  Veda  lost  nothing  by  this ; 
it  continued,  by  reason  of  its  age  and  influence,  to  dominate 
the  development  of  India.  Thus  transformed,  the  study  of 
the  Veda  renewed  its  youth  and  entered  on  a  new  era. 
Among  the  four  great  collections  (Sam  hit  a)  which  are  the 
foundation  of  Vedic  literature,  the  Rig-Veda  collection  had 
long  kept  possession  of  the  favor  and  attention  of  scholars; 

was  the  Veda  par  excellence.  This  collection,  methodic¬ 
ally  arranged,  presented  to  the  view  of  those  prepossessed  in 
its  favor  an  ensemble  as  noble  and  correct  as  could  be 
wished;  it  was  possible  to  extract  passages  of  lofty  reach, 
picturesque  or  pathetic  or  grandiose  pieces  such  as  the  Aryan 
Bible  demanded.  Two  other  collections,  the  Saina  and  the 
Yajur-Veda,  betrayed  their  liturgic  origin  too  crudely  to 
take  rank  with  the  Rig-Veda.  The  fourth  collection,  the 
Atharva-Veda,  had  nothing  edifying  about  it;  the  Brah¬ 
mans  themselves  had  recognized  this  more  than  once.  It 
was  a  strange  combination  of  charms,  spells,  speculations, 
and  domestic  ritual,  in  which  medicine,  sorcery,  debauchery, 
poltical  intrigue,  and  daily  life,  with  its  trifling  incidents, 
jostled  each  other.  It  was  embarrassing  for  the  ideal  of 
Aryan  nobility;  it  was  kept  at  a  distance,  or  at  least  in  the 
background,  like  a  suspected  personage,  like  a  bastard. 
However,  the  world  was  changing;  literary  nobility  and 
nobility  of  birth  were  sinking  together ;  la  grande  populace 
et  la  sainte  canaille  were  claiming  their  turn.  History  no 
longer  confined  herself  to  a  list  of  exploits  connected  with 
illustrious  names.  Watching  the  stir  in  the  street,  she  had 
guessed  at  the  obscure  supernumeraries  taking  their  part  in 
the  human  drama;  she  strove  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
in  the  shadows  of  the  past.  Folk-lore  came  into  existence, 
and  the  Atharva  supplanted  the  Rig-Veda,  fallen  into  dis¬ 
credit.  Triumphant  democracy  made  its  victory  apparent 
in  Vedic  studies. 
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If  limited  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas  and  the  orthodox 
classics,  Sanskrit  philology  was  in  no  danger  of  exhausting 
its  material  too  quickly;  the  enormous  mass  of  works  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  course  of  twenty  centuries  by  unwearying 
generations  of  writers  gave  promise  of  a  long  time  to  be 
spent  in  exploiting  them.  A  great  number  of  these  works 
found  favor  with  literary  men  by  the  beauty  of  their  form, 
with  thinkers  by  the  loftiness  of  their  ideas  or  the  boldness 
of  their  speculations.  But  history,  for  which  so  much  had 
been  expected  from  the  discovery  and  study  of  these  works, 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Blinded  by  puerile  vanity, 
the  Brahmans  had  detached  Indian  from  the  world;  they 
had  been  wonderfully  seconded  by  nature,  which  seemed  to 
have  isolated  the  peninsula  amid  the  walls  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  formidable  deserts  of  the  Indus,  and  the  yet  more  for¬ 
midable  expanse  of  the  sea.  They  delighted  in  represent¬ 
ing  “Hindu  wisdom”  as  a  fruit  sprung  spontaneously  from 
the  soil,  a  miraculous  production  due  to  their  power  alone. 
Their  fascinating  spell,  which  still  sways  so  many  candid 
minds,  had  already  had  its  effect  upon  the  ancients.  Did 
not  Pythagoras,  among  others,  pass  for  a  disciple  of  the 
Brahmans?  With  a  consistency  so  strict  that  it  seems  to 
imply  a  conscious  determination,  they  had  put  away  in¬ 
convenient  memories,  and  if,  by  chance,  tradition  forced  a 
real  name  upon  them,  they  shrouded  it  in  the  mists  of  a 
false  antiquity.  If  we  had  to  trust  to  their  fantastic  chro¬ 
nology,  a  glorious  contemporary  of  Alexander,  Candragupta 
the  Maurya  (the  Sandrakoptos  of  the  Greeks),  would  be 
placed  seventeen  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era !  Of 
Alexander  himself  and  his  expedition  they  naturally  re¬ 
membered  nothing.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  in¬ 
vasion,  too  positive  and  too  near  to  be  by  any  possibility 
denied,  they  pictured  India  happy  and  blissful,  enjoying 
the  willing  or  compelled  respect  of  all  the  barbarians  of  the 
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earth.  The  positive  and  exact  testimony  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  exposed  the  fraud  of  the  Brahmans ;  Hellenism,  it 
was  well  known,  has  penetrated  victoriously  into  the  “Holy 
Land.”  But  it  was  not  enough  to  bring  to  light  the  in¬ 
terested  falsehoods  of  the  priestly  caste ;  science  undertook 
the  colossal  task  of  restoring  to  India  her  lost  history.  Scat¬ 
tered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  country,  steles,  pillars, 
and  rocks  could  still  be  met  with,  on  which  were  traced  in¬ 
scriptions  in  enigmatic  characters,  mute  witnesses  of  van¬ 
ished  epochs.  The  patience  of  investigators — a  patience  of 
genius — succeeded  in  breaking  through  their  long  silence. 
After  a  century  of  work  the  political  history  of  the  Hindu 
world  begins  to  appear  to  us;  still  broken  up  by  enormous 
gaps,  confused,  uncertain,  calling  for  cautious  judgment. 
It  is  still  easy  to  mention  dynasties  which  waver,  according 
to  the  differing  hypotheses,  within  a  space  of  three  cen¬ 
turies,  the  length  of  time  which  separates  Alexander  from 
Augustus,  the  discovery  of  America  from  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is 
already  clear.  Political  India  shows  a  resemblance  to  re¬ 
ligious  India  in  a  continual  production  of  small  groups 
which  combine  together,  now  and  again,  to  form  a  system, 
and  fall  apart  almost  immediately.  And  this  history,  which 
was  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  world,  does  not  begin  be¬ 
fore  the  morrow  of  the  Macedonian  invasion!  We  have 
not  a  single  line  of  an  inscription  which  we  have  the  right 
to  date  earlier  than  this.  The  epigraphy  of  India  begins 
with  the  admirable  sermons  which  a  Buddhist  emperor, 
Agoka,  caused  to  be  engraved  in  every  corner  of  his  vast 
dominions  toward  the  year  250  before  the  Christian  Era. 
A  happy  chance,  perhaps  some  deep  excavations,  may  open 
out  to  epigraphy  a  more  distant  horizon ;  but  at  the  present 
time  our  positive  documents  do  not  go  beyond  the  date  men¬ 
tioned.  Sanskrit  epigraphy  begins  still  later.  It  appears 
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in  tentative  fashion  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era,  but  does  not  begin  to  flourish  till  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Before  this  period  the  authors  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  used  only  dialects,  related,  no  doubt,  to  Sanskrit, 
but  greatly  disfigured  and  altered.  I  am  far  from  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  Sanskrit  language  was  not  formed  till  this  late 
epoch ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  on  this  testimony  that  Sans¬ 
krit  was  not  one  of  the  vulgar  tongues  of  India  three  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  grammarians  who 
had  lovingly  fashioned  it  had  detached  it  from  real  life 
when  they  gave  it  fixed  forms.  Doubtless  the  divorce  only 
became  apparent  by  degrees;  the  difference  between  the 
spoken  language  and  the  written  Sanskrit  at  first  only 
seemed  to  lie  in  slight  shades  of  correctness  or  purity; 
when  the  distance  widened,  the  priestly  caste  remained  faith¬ 
fully  attached  to  the  privileged  language  that  separated  it 
from  the  illiterate  masses;  it  consecrated  its  own  language 
to  religion  and  imposed  it  on  the  orthodox  literature. 
Imagine  the  Latin  of  Cicero  rescued  by  the  Christian 
Church,  and,  under  her  patronage,  accepted  as  the  language 
of  literature  by  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  irrespective  of 
spoken  tongues,  and  you  will  understand  the  role  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  literature  in  India. 

The  Brahmans  had  intended  to  keep  the  monopoly  of 
Sanskrit;  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  shared  it  with 
the  gods  alone.  But  two  rebellious  churches  rose  up 
against  Braham  pretensions  and  marked  the  hour  of  their 
triumph  by  the  conquest  of  Sanskrit.  Cultivated  by  the 
Buddhists  and  Jains,  the  mass,  already  huge,  of  Sanskrit 
literature  spread  and  multiplied  in  spite  of  the  Brahmans. 
But  Jainism,  after  a  short  time  of  prosperity,  sank  into  a 
long  torpor  and  was  forgotten.  Buddhism,  receiving  a 
mortal  blow  by  the  invasion  of  Islam,  which  burnt  the 
convents  end  massacred  or  dispersed  the  communities,  dis- 
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appeared  from  Hindu  soil.  The  Brahman  had  his  re¬ 
venge;  he  wreaked  his  jealous  hatred  on  the  remains  of  the 
rival  who  had  disputed  empire  with  him ;  he  thought  to 
efface  the  last  traces  of  Buddhism,  and  preserved  the  mere 
name  only  to  execrate  it.  But  again  Western  science 
baffled  his  calculations. 

In  1816,  by  the  force  of  British  arms,  a  British  resident, 
assisted  by  two  subordinates,  was  established  at  Nepal 
among  the  refractory  Gurkhas.  Ten  years  later  Hodgson 
with  toilsome  perseverance  extracted  the  still  immense  ruins 
of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature  from  the  libraries  of  Nepal. 
At  about  the  same  time  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam,  which 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Law  of  the  Buddha,  yielded 
up  to  investigators  a  still  more  considerable  collection  of 
works  both  religious  and  profane,  written  in  Pali,  an 
ancient  dialect,  near  to  Sanskrit,  and  sprung  from  the  same 
soil,  but  independent. 

Sanskrit  texts  and  Pali  texts,  coming  from  opposite 
points  of  the  Indian  horizon,  brought  with  them,  each  one, 
a  body  of  tradition  and  legend  on  the  life  of  the  Buddha 
and  the  destinies  of  the  church.  By  means  of  strictly 
critical  comparison  it  was  possible  to  extract  their  part 
of  history  from  these  stories.  Burnouf,  the  successor  of 
Chezy  at  the  College  de  France,  undertook  this  heavy  task, 
undaunted  by  the  multitude  of  manuscripts  and  the  variety 
of  languages ;  by  dint  of  sagacity,  penetration,  justice,  and 
reason  he  accomplished  at  the  outset  a  definite  work.  His 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Indian  Buddhism  remains 
at  the  end  of  half  a  century  of  new  discoveries  and  re¬ 
searches  an  authority  still  safe  and  still  consulted. 

With  Buddhism  Sanskrit  finally  overstepped  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  India.  The  bold  enterprise  of  Csoma  de  Koros, 
who  had  shut  himself  up  for  several  years  in  a  convent  of 
Ladakh,  had  brought  to  light  an  immense  Tibetan  library, 
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translated,  to  a  great  extent,  from  Sanskrit  originals,  some 
of  which  were  preserved  in  Nepal,  others  lost.  China 
and  Japan,  thrown  open  by  degrees  to  Western  research, 
yielded  up  in  their  turn  similar  collections  translated  from 
Sanskrit  originals.  The  history  and  literature  of  China 
added  their  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  movement  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  onwards,  carried 
Indian  Buddhism  in  triumphant  marches  as  far  as  the  palace 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  even  to  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
fructifying  thought,  elevating  the  souls  of  men,  awakening 
or  transforming  art.  The  memoirs  of  a  Fa-hien,  a  Hiuen- 
tsang,  and  I-tsing  described  the  pilgrims  fascinated  by  the 
“Holy  Land,”  impatient  to  adore  the  footprints  of  the 
Buddha,  braving  the  sterile  sands  and  treacherous  whirl¬ 
winds,  the  brigands,  the  mountains,  and  the  storms  of  the 
ocean  in  order  to  study  the  sacred  Sanskrit  language  and 
bring  back  to  their  own  country  a  reliable  translation,  with 
the  authentic  words  of  the  master  or  his  disciples.  So 
strong  a  movement  of  expansion  must  necessarily  leave 
positive  traces;  the  expansion  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  following  the  self-same  routes,  is  bringing  about  by 
degrees  the  discovery  of  the  monuments  of  this  long- 
perished  past.  No  sooner  was  France  mistress  of  Indo- 
China  than  she  began  her  work  by  an  admirable  campaign 
of  archaeological  discovery;  an  immense  harvest  of  in¬ 
scriptions  collected  from  Cambodia  up  to  Tonkin  has  re¬ 
vived  a  history  which  was  believed  to  be  utterly  wiped  out. 
Sanskrit  had  served  for  twelve  centuries  to  immortalize 
the  praises  of  the  sovereigns  of  Cambodia  and  Champa. 
The  Ecole  Franqaise  d’Extreme-Orient,  founded  in  1898, 
is  methodically  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  early  pioneers ; 
science  profits  by  the  fruitful  union  of  Sanskrit  and  Chinese, 
brilliantly  accomplished  by  this  school.  The  rivality  of 
England  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia  has  not  been  less  fruit- 
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ful.  Since  1890  the  attention  of  Indianists  has  been  kept 
awake  by  a  continuous  series  of  discoveries.  Under  the 
sands  of  ’he  Takla  Makan  sleep  Pompeiis,  half  Hindu  in 
character.  Treasure-hunters,  according  to  the  chances  of 
their  adventurous  expeditions,  have  unearthed  fragments 
of  ancient  manuscripts  written  in  Sanskrit,  mingled  with 
fragments  in  an  unknown  language;  arithmetic,  medicine, 
sorcery,  astrology,  jostle  one  another  in  these  incongruous 
leaves.  A  French  mission  has  brought  from  Khotan  a  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  Dhammapada  written  in  a  dialect  closely 
resembling  Sanskrit  and  dating,  without  doubt,  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  years  back.  Dr.  Stein’s  mission  in  1900 
was  the  beginning  of  a  methodical  and  first-hand  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  buried  ruins;  the  religious,  administrative  and 
artistic  history  of  Central  Asia  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era  shines  forth  with  unexpected  clearness.  The 
patience  of  scholars  is  still  busied  with  these  documents, 
and,  behold,  new  discoveries  are  already  announced,  due 
to  the  Griinwedel  and  Huth  mission.  This  time  we  have 
to  do  not  with  fragments  of  manuscript,  but  a  text  printed 
on  wood  in  the  Tibetan  manner.  The  work  is  in  Sanskrit, 
with  a  marginal  title  in  Chinese,  and  belongs  to  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures.  What  splendid  discoveries  are  we 
not  justified  in  hoping  for,  now,  if  the  convents  of  Central 
Asia  have  multiplied  copies  of  the  sacred  canon,  of  the 
Sanskrit  Tripitaka,  in  print! 

Thus,  a  century  after  its  birth,  Sanskrit  philology  sees 
its  field  extend  to  the  limits  of  man’s  horizon.  By  its 
origin,  by  its  grammar,  by  its  vocabulary,  by  its  earliest 
monuments,  Sanskrit  belongs  to  the  Aryan  group,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  By  Alexander’s  expedition  and  the  creation  of 
new  kingdoms  to  the  northwest  of  India,  Indian  and 
Hellenic  destinies  were  linked  together  for  three  or  four 
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hundred  years.  By  the  expansion  of  Buddhism  India  dom¬ 
inated  the  politics,  the  thought,  and  the  art  of  the  Far 
East.  The  childish  pride  of  the  Brahmans  had  thought 
to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  language  by  presuming 
to  confine  it,  like  a  secret  treasure,  within  the  impassable 
boundaries  of  India.  Science  has  once  more  broken  down 
superstitution  and  revealed  a  truth  grander  than  falsehood. 
No  more  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world  has  India 
created  or  developed  her  civilization  alone.  Our  civiliza¬ 
tions,  by  whatever  particular  name  we  choose  to  call  them, 
are  the  collective  work  of  humanity.  Far  from  developing 
in  shy  isolation,  they  are  only  of  worth  when  they  borrow 
largely.  The  market  of  thought,  like  the  business  market, 
is  a  continual  movement  of  exchange.  On  whatever  point 
of  the  globe  we  may  live,  we  are  all  legitimate  heirs  of  all 
the  past  humanity;  the  richest  are  those  who  claim  most 
of  that  past.  Whether  applied  to  India  or  other  regions, 
historical  studies  have  grandeur  and  beauty  in  so  far  as 
they  increase  the  patrimony  of  man;  they  awake  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  the  conscience  of  the  species ;  they  reveal  to  us 
our  double  debt  towards  the  past  which  has  formed  us, 
towards  the  future  which  we  are  forming.  Thus  they  raise 
the  labors  of  scholarship  above  a  vain  dilettantism ;  by  them 
her  role  is  carried  even  into  practical  life,  unjustly  dis¬ 
dained,  and  they  show  her  toiling  patiently  and  consciously 
for  harmony  and  progress. 
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Greek  Grammars  in  the  Parallel  Grammar  Series  (of  which  he  is 
editor  in  chief) ;  Ideals  of  Culture;  Ora  Maritima;  Pro  Patria, 
etc.] 

I  have  decided  to  treat  the  subject  entrusted  to  me  to¬ 
day  not  from  the  purely  linguistic  point  of  view, — though 
this  would  have  supplied  me  with  a  fruitful  theme, — but 
rather  from  a  point  of  view  which  would,  I  suppose,  in 
Germany  be  called  “kulturhistorisch.”  What  I  propose 
to  discuss  is  not  the  relation  of  Latin  to  other  languages  as 
languages,  but  rather  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  and  the  work  that  it  has  done  in  the  world 
as  a  vehicle  of  culture.  The  subject  thus  opened  up  is,  of 
course,  far  too  great  to  be  embraced  in  a  brief  paper;  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  able  to  deal  competently  with  all  its 
aspects:  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  inappropriate  in  scope  and 
magnitude  to  the  present  occasion. 

The  history  of  the  Latin  language,  regarded  as  an  organ 
of  culture,  may  be  divided  into  three  great  periods:  (1) 
the  period  in  which  it  is  the  organ  of  a  culture  moulded 
mainly  by  Greece;  this  period  extends  from  long  before 
the  third  century  b.  c.  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  a.  d.  :  (2)  the  period  in  which  Latin  becomes  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  end  of  the  second 
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century  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  :  (3)  the  period 
vaguely  spoken  of  as  the  “Middle  Ages,”  from  the  sixth 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  ancient  writers  to  represent 
the  course  of  history  as  a  succession  of  cycles,  each  of  which 
was  more  or  less  coincident  with  its  predecessor.  That 
history  repeats  itself, — even  that  the  atoms  of  which  the 
universe  is  composed  return  after  the  completion  of  some 
magnus  annus  into  the  precise  position  which  they  occu¬ 
pied  at  its  commencement, — this  is  the  common  assump¬ 
tion  of  ancient  philosophers  and  poet: 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 

If  we  compare  this  theory  with  modern  philosophies  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  broad  distinction  is  that,  whereas  we  proceed  on  the 
postulate  or  working  hypothesis  that  the  world  is  progress¬ 
ive,  the  belief  in  progress  was  in  ancient  times  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Development,  indeed,  they  knew;  but  only 
development  in  the  downward  direction, — degeneration, — 
and  that  only  within  the  limits  of  one  cycle.  Thus  at  bottom 
their  philosophy  of  history  was  static.  The  Eleatic  conception 
of  “Being”  as  against  “Becoming”  expresses  the  deeply 
rooted  conviction  of  antiquity.  If  Plato  had  been  sketch¬ 
ing  the  history  of  modern  Europe  he  would  probably  have 
seen  in  the  period  which  followed  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  the  commencement  of  a  new  cycle,  he 
would  have  compared  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
migrations  which  changed  the  face  of  Eastern  Europe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Hellenic  period;  and  he  would 
have  ended  by  predicting  a  decline  and  fall  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  West,  including,  perhaps,  that  of  the  great 
Atlantis,  whose  existence  he  seems  to  have  divined  some 
nineteen  centuries  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  Yet  such 
a  conception  would  have  ignored  a  cardinal  fact  in  the  case. 
It  was  not  in  utter  nakedness  that  modern  Europe  entered 
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on  her  career.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  spiritual  wealth  of 
ancient  Hellas  had  been  lost,  many  a  “cloud  of  glory”  had 
been  dispelled,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  but  much  of  it  lived 
on  in  other  forms,  reborn  in  the  institutions,  the  art,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Rome.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  so 
large  a  part  of  our  spiritual  inheritance  is  Greek.  The 
Renaissance  of  Greek  studies  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  would  not  have  been  able  to  galvanize  into  life 
a  culture  that  was  utterly  dead ;  it  was  because  part  of  that 
culture  was  alive,  albeit  in  Roman  forms,  that  its  second 
rebirth  was  possible.  And  even  for  this  second  rebirth 
we  are  indebted  principally  to  the  genius  of  Rome  working 
in  Italians  like  Petrarch,  Politian,  and  Poggio.  When 
we  think  of  these  things,  how  to  the  same  Rome  which  one 
of  her  poets  of  imperialism  apostrophized  in  the  words, — 

Fecisti  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unam, — 

we  owe  also  our  connection  at  two  points  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  conquests  of  Greece,  we  may  well  pause  before  we 
accept  as  final  the  verdict  which  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  scholars  has  summed  up  in  the  ungrateful  phrase 
“das  seelenmordende  Rom.” 

Standing  some  years  ago  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  I  had 
the  greatness  of  Rome  brought  forcibly  home  to  my  mind. 
In  the  aisles  there  stretched  out  a  series  of  groined  vaults 
which  carried  one  straight  back  to  the  Colosseum ;  and  at 
the  extreme  east  end,  behind  the  altar,  rose  two  stately 
Early  English  arches,  once  the  entrance  to  a  Lady  Chapel 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  now  standing  isolated;  for 
the  Lady  Chapel  itself  was  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  groined  vaults  are  Romanesque,  but  the  Early 
English  arches  are  also  Roman,  only  one  degree  further 
removed.  Let  two  Roman  barrel  vaults  or  two  Ro¬ 
manesque  arches  intersect,  and  you  get  the  arch  misnamed 
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Gothic.  A  clear  line  of  structural  descent  connects  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  the  genius  of  Rome  may  claim  them 
both  as  her  own. 

The  relations  of  Rome  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  modern 
world  may  be  also  illustrated  by  the  history  of  verse.  From 
Greece  Rome  borrowed  the  system  of  strictly  quantitative 
meter,  and  discarded  in  favor  of  it  the  native  Saturnian. 
But  gradually  she  adapted  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  Latin 
language  by  grafting  upon  it  the  Italian  principle  of  ac¬ 
cent,1  the  beginning  of  certain  feet  being  marked  by  the 
use  of  an  accented  syllable,  just  as  in  architecture  she  in¬ 
troduced  the  feature  of  the  arch.  The  effect  is  prominent 
in  the  verse  of  the  poetae  novelli  of  the  second  century 
A.  d.;  but  it  is  also  visible  to  some  extent  in  much  earlier 
forms  of  Latin  verse.  To  quote  only  one  example,  the 
second  half  of  the  dactylic  pentameter  of  Ovid  is  subject 
to  the  law  that  it  must  be  as  accentual  as  possible,  provided 
always  that  it  does  not  end  with  a  monosyllable.  This 
sounds  like  a  paradox;  but  I  believe  I  could,  if  not  give  it 
proof,  at  any  rate  make  it  plausible.  The  dissyllabic  end¬ 
ing  is  simply  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  secure  coincidence  of 
“ictus,”  as  it  is  called,  with  accent  in  the  other  places. 
Well,  in  the  course  of  time  this  accentual  feature  trans¬ 
formed  the  whole  character  of  Latin  verse,  yet  without  in¬ 
volving  a  return  to  the  Saturnian.  And  just  as  the  pointed 
Gothic  arch  developed  out  of  the  Romanesque,  so  the  ac¬ 
centual  principle  received  such  further  development  in  the 
modern  Teutonic  verse  based  upon  Latin  models — accent 
being  of  course  also  a  Teutonic  principle — as  to  throw  the 
quantitative  principle  completely  in  the  shade;  so  that  we 
now  employ  a  kind  of  verse  which  seems  at  first  sight  com¬ 
parable  to  Greek  verse  only  by  way  of  contrast.  But  only 

1  The  differentia  of  Latin  verse  as  compared  with  Greek  is  that  it  is  both 
quantitative  or  semi-quantitative  in  some  cases,  and  at  certain  points  ac¬ 
centual  ;  nor  do  I  accept  any  purely  accentual  theory  of  the  Saturnian. 
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at  first  sight.  This,  too,  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  fully 
to-day ;  but  I  will  merely  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  main 
difference  between  English  and  Latinized  Greek  verse  is 
that  English  is  not  based  upon  any  system  of  prosody, — 
that  is,  that  the  quantities  of  syllables  in  English  verse  are 
not  predetermined,  as  they  are  in  Latin,  by  rules  repre¬ 
senting  more  or  less  accurately  the  prose  pronunciation. 
The  English  poet  in  building  his  rime  employs  expansible 
and  contractible  bricks. 

Our  debt  to  Greece  was  finely  acknowledged  by  Shelley, 
in  his  preface  to  Hellas, — a  poem  inspired  by  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  “We  are  all  Greeks. 
Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our  arts  have  all 
their  root  in  Greece.”  The  truth  which  lies  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  some  exaggeration,  is  becoming 
clearer  to  us  every  day,  in  proportion  as  the  achievements 
of  ancient  Hellas  in  the  fields  of  letters,  or  art,  of  science — 
aye,  even  of  religious  thought  and  political  organization — 
become  better  known  to  us  and  more  justly  appreciated. 
Yet  it  would  probably  by  truer  to  say  that  we  are  all 
Romans.  For  in  the  first  place  the  Greek  influence  upon 
the  modern  world  is  mainly  indirect,  coming  to  us  through 
Rome;  and  secondly,  there  are  elements  in  our  culture 
which  are  not  Greek  at  all;  other  influences  have  been  at 
work — these,  too,  mediated  by  Rome  and  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  As  to  the  former  point,  no  truer  word  can  be 
spoken  than  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  just  as  con¬ 
quered  Greece  led  her  conqueror  captive,  so  conquered 
Rome  imposed  on  the  Teutonic  barbarians  not  only  her 
laws  but  also  her  culture  and  her  civilization  as  a  whole. 

This  second  mission  of  Rome,  which  began  with  and 
before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  continued  down 
to  the  Renaissance;  and  that  Italy  and  the  Eternal  City 

might  continue  to  hold  the  position  of  instructors  of  the 
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nations  was  the  prayer  of  Marco  Vida  in  the  sixteenth 
century : 

Artibus  emineat  semper  studiisque  Minervae 
Italia,  et  gentes  doceat  pulcherrima  Roma 
Quandoquidem  armorum  penitus  fortuna  recessit.1 

As  to  my  second  point,  the  existence  of  non-Greek  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  civilization,  that  is  a  matter  for  which  neither 
Vida  nor  Shelly  could  be  expected  to  have  an  open  eye. 
But  the  fact  that  not  only  Greece,  but  also  Judea,  and  at 
later  date  Arabia,  stood  at  the  back  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
triumph  of  Latin  civilization  was  a  triumph  for  these  also, 
is  written  large  in  history. 

Rome  was,  in  fact,  the  heir  of  at  least  two  civilizations; 
her  culture  was  the  common  stream  into  which  had  flowed 
the  two  rills  of  a  universalized  Hellenism  and  Hellenized 
Judaism.  But  Latin  was  the  medium  of  communication; 
so  that  we  may  fairly  describe  the  complex  unity  of  modern 
civilization  as  mainly  a  Latin  unity.  There  have  also  been 
direct  influences  of  Greece  upon  the  modern  world,  notably 
at  the  time  of  the  Humanistic  Renaissance  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  during  the  last  hundred  years ; 
but  these  have  never  overthrown,  though  they  have  modi¬ 
fied,  the  structure  which  was  erected  on  a  Latin  foundation. 
Just  as  the  political  institutions  and  the  law  of  Rome  form 
a  large  part  of  the  structure  of  every  modern  state,  Roman 
roads  playing  the  part  of  modern  railways  in  opening  up 
new  avenues  for  civilization,  so  Roman  thought  is  the 
predominating  partner  in  the  intellectual  life  of  to-day. 

The  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  so 
regarded,  is  the  period  of  Greek  influence;  and  its  most 
important  subdivision  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  b.  c.,  the  time  when  Greeks  like  Polybius  First 
and  Pansetius  introduced  to  the  “Scipionic  circle”  Period 


1  Marco  Vida  (1439-1566),  Poetica,  n,  11,  63-65. 
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at  Rome  an  intenser  form  of  Greek  culture  than  had  been 
known  there  before.  From  this  time  onwards  for  over 
three  hundred  years  a  new  influence  dominates  Latin  liter¬ 
ature, — the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  and  especially  of 
Stoicism.  Of  all  the  gifts  of  Greece  to  Rome,  none  was 
fraught  with  such  far-reaching  consequences  as  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Stoa.  The  fact  that  it  caught  the  ear 
of  Rome  as  no  other  system  of  philosophy  ever 
did,  that  it  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  life  and 
thought  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  till 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.  d.,  that  it  transformed  the 
whole  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  through  the  idea 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  (the  Jus  Naturae),  that  it  became 
nothing  less  than  the  religion  of  the  educated  classes  under 
the  early  Empire, — all  this  is  unmistakable  testimony  to 
two  facts:  (1)  that  there  was  no  absolute  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity  between  the  Greek  and  the  modern  world;  and  (2) 
that  Stoicism  was  really  congenial  to  the  Roman  tempera¬ 
ment. 

But  what  was  Stoicism?  Not  purely  Greek,  it  would 
seem :  every  one  of  its  men  of  note — Such  as  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Aratus,  and  at  a  later  date  Diogenes 
of  Babylon,  Antipater,  Pansetius,  Poseidonius,  Atheno- 
dorus  (Canaanites) — hailed  from  the  East,  and  some  of 
them  were  of  Semitic  blood :  the  period  at  which  it  sprang 
into  existence  was  that  of  the  decay  of  the  Greek  city- 
states  ;  the  atmosphere  it  breathed  was  that  of  the  Greater 
Greece  opened  up  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  the  ideals 
it  expressed  were  those  of  an  epoch  of  expansion, — ideals 
of  cosmopolitanism  (the  very  word  has  a  Stoic  ring),1 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  philosophic  liberalism  and 
imperialism.  Its  monism  and  monotheism  stood  in  marked 

1  It  seems  to  have  come  to  the  Stoics  from  the  Cynic  Diogenes ;  his  answer 
(KofffioiroAiTijs)  to  the  question  voiaird;  «I,  is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  vi,  63. 
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contrast  to  the  dualistic  tendencies  of  Greek  philosophy 
since  Anaxagoras.  Altogether,  though  much  be  explained 
as  development  on  purely  Greek  lines,  yet  the  probability, 
both  external  and  internal,  of  an  Oriental  and  indeed  a 
Semitic  strain  in  Stoicism  seems  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Greece,  in  fact,  had  grown  into  Stoicism — but  not  without 
contact  with  Oriental  thought.  How  deep  the  world’s 
debt  to  the  East  is  will  probably  never  be  fully  known. 

Stoicism  appealed  strongly  to  the  Roman  character — 
to  its  dignity,  its  piety,  its  commercial  integrity,  its 
dsundacfiovCa. 1  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Roman 
character  at  its  best.  It  is  worth  remark  that  the  only  de¬ 
partment  of  Latin  literature,  except  the  literature  of  Law, 
which  was  dintinctly  a  Roman  creation  was  a  special  kind 
of  didactic  literature,  precisely  the  sphere  in  which  these 
Stoical  qualities  had  a  field  for  their  exercise,  though  it 
goes  by  the  name  of  Satire.  If  we  had  adhered  to  the  name 
chosen  by  Lucilius  and  Horace,  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
suggested  to  us  as  an  English  equivalent  the  word  “Ser¬ 
mons.”  What  are  the  Sermones  of  Horace  but  lay  ser¬ 
mons,  not  without  a  spice  of  humor?  And  though  he  is 
fond  of  drawing  caricatures  of  the  Stoics,  caricatures 
which  we  are  too  ready  to  take  au  grand  serienx ,  he  was 
himself  a  bit  of  a  Stoic  at  heart,  at  any  rate  when  in  a 
moral  mood.  So  were  most  of  the  great  Roman  writers. 
Virgil  seems  to  have  given  up  his  early  Epicureanism  in 
favor  of  a  religious  view  of  things  in  which  Stoicism  and 
Platonism  were  blended,  if  not  indeed  one:  the  doctrine 
of  the  world-soul  as  expressed  in  the  fourth  Georgic  (219- 
227)  is,  I  think.  Stoic  rather  than  Platonic;  the  famous 
passage  in  the  sixth  TEneid  (724-751),  with  its  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future  state,  is  per¬ 
haps  Platonic  rather  than  Stoic;  for  the  Stoics  believed  in 


1  Polybius,  vi,  56,  10. 
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absorption  in  the  wed/ia  roD  xoa/iou  (spirit us,  or  anima, 
mundi ),  rather  than  any  form  of  personal  immortality.1 
The  coryphaei  of  the  Scipionic  circle  were,  as  I  have  said, 
all  Stoics — Lucilius,2  Laelius  Furius  Philus,  Scaevola,  and 
the  rest;  so  too,  perhaps,  even  Cato  the  Censor,  in  his  old 
age.  Terence  talks  Stoicism  in  the  line: 

Homo  sum:  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto  ( Heaut .  77). 


Varro  was  half  a  Stoic;  Cicero  a  good  deal  more  than 
half.  Even  Sallust  preaches  Stoicism  when  he  wishes  to 
be  impressive.  Under  the  Empire  we  find  Stoicism  pro¬ 
fessed  in  Seneca  and  in  Persius,  as  well  as  in  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Phrygian  slave  Epictetus.  It 
commanded  the  respect  of  Lucan  and  Juvenal,  whose  later 
Satires  are  practically  Stoic  tracts,3  and  it  would  have 
made  a  convert  of  Tacitus,  had  he  not  had  other  axes  to 
grind.  The  younger  Pliny  too  shows  Stoic  leanings.  Nor 
was  its  influence  confined  to  letters :  it  showed  itself  under 
the  Republic  in  the  humanistic  and  socialistic  radicalism 
of  the  Gracchi — pupils  of  C.  Blossius — and  in  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Julius  Csesar ;  and  under  the  early  Empire  in 
the  political  martyrdoms  of  men  like  Musonius  Rufus, 
Rubellius  Plautus,  Thrasea  P^etus,  and  many  others,  who 
formed  the  “Stoic  opposition.” 

This  vogue  of  Stoicism  goes,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Stoicism  of  Rome  was  not 
merely  an  expression  of  the  Roman  character  itself.  And 
no  doubt  the  Romans  were  Stoics  by  nature  as  well  by 


i  The  virtues  that  Virgil  admired  most  were  fortitude  (potential  and  piety. 
See  the  passage  in  Donatus’s  Life,  ch.  18,  quoted  by  Sellar,  p.  123,  and  by 
Wickham,  Introduction  to  Horace,  Ode  i,  24  (p.  73). 

a rn  my  opinion  Lucilius  was  a  Stoic;  cf.  expecially  the  fragment  about  virtus 
f=wisdom)  preserved  by  Lactantius.  The  word  virtus  acquired  a  technical 
philosophical  sense  in  Latin,  equivalent  to  the  Stoic  iP0i>s  Myoc  ;  cf  Cic  Tusc. 
iv  15  34  (—recta  ratio),  De  Leg.  i,  8,  25,  De  Fin.  m,  4,  12,  Hor.  Ode  n,  2, 
18’,  m,  2,  17  ;  Sat.  n,  1,  70,  72  ;  Epist.  1,  1,  17. 

3  I  have  not  forgotten  the  passage  (13,  121)  in  which  the  Stoic  is  spoken  of 
as  differing  from  the  Cynic  only  in  his  tunic.  The  Stoics  and  the  Cynics  were 
really  akin. 
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nurture.  Yet  Stoicism  must  have  helped  to  develop  those 
elements  in  the  Roman  character  to  which  it  appealed  so 
strongly.  The  old  Roman  virtus  (manliness)  came  to  have 
a  wider  sense  (wisdom).  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  much 
of  the  later  form  which  Stoicism  assumed  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  affairs  like  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  due  to  contact  with  the  Roman  genius  for  simplification 
and  adaptation  and  practical  life,  and  how  much  to  later 
developments  of  Stoicism  itself,  as  taught  by  men  like 
Pansetius  and  Poseidonius.  One  thing  is  certain, — that 
neo-Stoicism,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  put  off  something  of  its 
arrogance,  its  dogmatism,  its  pedantry,  and  its  paradoxes, 
and  became  a  more  human  thing  than  early  Stoicism  had 
been.  And  this  gain  more  than  compensated  for  the  losses 
which  it  suffered  on  the  purely  speculative  side.  Neo- 
Stoicism  as  developed  at  Rome  became  a  power  in  the 
world. 

There  is  probably  no  school  of  philosophy  which  has 
been  so  hardly  judged  as  Stoicism.  Its  influence  upon  the 
world  has  been  incalculable.  The  main  differentiae  of 
modern  society,  as  compared  with  ancient,  are,  I  suppose, 
broadly  speaking,  three:  the  passage  from  the  city-state 
to  the  empire-state,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  church  as  distinct  from  the  state.  All  these 
were  voiced,  or  at  least  anticipated  in  principle,  by  Stoicism. 
As  to  the  third  point,  Stoicism,  like  some  other  Greek 
schools  of  philosophy,  linked  men  together  in  a  unity  which 
was  independent  of  the  state  and  in  which  therefore  lay 
the  germs  of  a  church. 

Again  the  Stoic  theology  led  to  an  attitude  towards 
nature  which  was  a  new  thing  in  literature,  a- sense  of  the 
mystery  of  nature,  as  the  dwelling-place  and  vesture  of 
deity,  the  templum  deorum  immortalium  (Seneca,  De 
Benef.  vn,  7,  3).  It  was  something  like  the  old  Greek 
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nature-worship  minus  its  polytheism.  To  the  formation 
of  our  modern  attitude  towards  nature  no  doubt  other 
elements  have  contributed,  notably  the  Celtic,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  held.  But  Stoicism  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  world  at  large  is  little  conscious  of  the  debt  which 
it  owes  to  Stoicism  as  a  religious  philosophy.  The  high 
seriousness  and  lofty  morality  taught  by  this  school  the 
world  has  passed  by  with  a  shrug  of  indifference ;  its  chari¬ 
ties,  extended  to  slaves  and  even  to  the  lower  animals, — 

ooa  £d>ei  re  xai  Ipzsc  0vrjr  'err'i  yaiav,1 

have  been  put  down  to  “rhetoric”  or  inconsistency;  and 
men  have  been  contented  merely  to  “shiver  at  its  apathy. 
But  its  apathy  was,  after  all,  only  meant  as  a  protest  against 
emotion  in  the  wrong  place.  The  Stoics  objected  to  bas¬ 
ing  mercy  ( dementia )  upon  mere  emotion  ( misericordia ). 
May  not  the  reason  for  this  indifference  of  the  world  at 
large  towards  a  noble  school  of  thought  be  found  partly 
in  the  fact  that  Stoicism  stands  too  near  to  ourselves  to  be 
seen  clearly?  It  is  said  that  if  you  show  a  man  his  own 
likeness  in  a  mirror  he  will  sometimes  turn  from  it  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Stoicism  is  essentially  a  philosophy  not  of  despair, 
but  of  confidence  and  almost  defiant  optimism.  Many  of 
the  fundamental  ethical  principles  which  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  specifically  Christian  had  been  developed  inde¬ 
pendently  by  the  Porch.  The  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  its  corollaries,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
law  of  love,  in  a  word,  the  whole  idea  of  basing  morality 
directly  upon  a  religious  theory  of  the  universe,  is  Stoic. 

The  striking  phrase,  tou  yap  xal  yivo ?  itrpiv,  quoted  by  St. 
Paul,  and  the  use  of  the  word  izarifp  in  addressing  the 
Deity  are  common  to  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  and  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  (PcuvopEva  of  Aratus. 


1  Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  third  century  b.  c. 
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And  this  is  a  new  note  in  literature;  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  it  in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  though  Greek  literature 
of  the  classical  age  has  some  analogies.1 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
Stoicism  has  contributed  to  Christianity  some  of  its  cardi¬ 
nal  terms:  meu pa  ( spiritus ),  <ruvefir)<ns  ( conscientia ), 
abTdpxeia  ( sutHcientia) ,  in  their  special  religious  senses,  have 
come  to  us  through  the  Stoics.  Even  Uyo<s  is  ultimately 
due  to  them. 

The  phrase  nohrei'a  rod  xocrpov  civitas  communis  homi- 
num  et  deorum ,  “city  of  God,”  is  only  one  of  many  links 
that  connect  the  early  Greek  Stoics  with  Cicero  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  with  St.  Augustine.  Nor 
did  some  of  the  chief  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church, 
notably  St.  Augustine,  fail  to  recognize  the  affinities  of 
Christianity  to  earlier  religious  systems.  Seneca  saepe 
noster,  says  Tertullian,  Seneca  noster,  says  Jerome:  and 
the  recognition  went  so  far  as  to  lead  some  zealot  to  man¬ 
ufacture  a  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul, 
which  was  intended  to  account  for  their  resemblance.  Some 
passages  in  Seneca  are  indeed  startling  enough  to  awaken 
a  suspicion  of  some  contact.  He  several  times  speaks  of 
God  as  parens  noster,  and  as  “within  us”  ( prope  est  a  te 
deus,  tecum  est,  intus  est )  ;  he  calls  him  sacer  spiritus 
( Sacer  infra  nos  spiritus  sedet — the  same  idea  as  I  Corin¬ 
thians  hi,  16,  and  Vi,  19,  “your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  you”).  Whether  Seneca  may  not  have  come 
into  contact  with  some  refined  form  of  Judaism  at  Rome, 
it  is  indeed  hard  to  say.  Yet  these  terms  are  Stoical  prop¬ 
erty:  the  “God  within”  of  Seneca  is  the  same  as  the  do  mi- 
nans  ille  in  nobis  deus  of  Cicero,  and  the  divinae  particula 
aurae  of  Horace.  And  if  Seneca  has  some  striking  parallels 

1  Plato  speaks  ot  God  as  iranfp  in  the  Timaeus,  hut  rather  in  the  sense  of 
the  creator — the  Srpxiovpyos — than  as  standing  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
soul  of  man. 
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to  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  these 
are  only  deductions  from  that  fundamental  ethical  princi¬ 
ple  of  Stoicism  by  which  it  is  linked  not  less  with  Aristotle 
than  with  Christianity :  hominem  sociale  animal,  com- 
muni  bona  genitum.1  “Nur  allein  der  Mensch  vermag  das 
Unmogliche  ”  The  Stoics  had  seized  the  grand  concep¬ 
tion  that  Reason,  man’s  prerogative,  is  an  emanation  from, 
or  part  of,  the  Deity.  I  know  of  no  better  general  exposi¬ 
tion  of  this  doctrine  of  the  “Indwelling  Supreme  Spirit” 
than  Emerson’s  Divinity  School  Address  of  1838. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Latin  language,  the  period  in  which  Latin  becomes  the 
organ  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  this  period,  Second 
which  extends  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  Period 
century  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  taking  shape:  and  it  brings  us  to  the  second 
great  element  out  of  which  the  composite  unity  of  Latin 
civilization  was  developed.  The  official  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century  has 
been  called  “the  miracle  of  history,”2  but  there  is  no  need 
to  appeal  to  miracles  in  this  case.  The  Graeco-Roman 
world  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Christianity 
through  that  shifting  of  the  ancient  landmarks  which  finds 
expression  in  Stoicism.  And  there  is  also  another  order 
of  facts  to  which  I  have  now  to  allude,  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  controversial  matter.  For  if  Stoicism  was  a  com¬ 
posite  thing,  Christianity,  as  it  entered  the  stream  of  Roman 
history,  was  not  a  simple  one. 

Iam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes, 

says  Juvenal  (3,  62)  in  his  indiscriminate  manner.  But 
before  the  Orontes  flowed  into  the  Tiber  it  had  admitted 


1  Seneca,  De  Clem,  i,  3,  2. 

2  Freeman. 
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a  Greek  tributary.  Of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
Syria  proper  during  the  centuries  that  followed  Alexander’s 
conquest,  we  know,  alas,  too  little.  What  would  we  not 
give  to  be  present  in  one  of  those  old  lecture-rooms  of 
Tarsus  or  Soli  or  some  other  centre  of  Stoic  teaching! 
But  of  the  Hellenization  of  Palestine  we  know  more :  how 
from  Alexandria,  as  a  centre  of  influence,  the  process  went 
on  quietly  during  the  third  century  B.  C.  until  the  violent 
attempt  of  Antiochus — 'E-iQwqs  or  'Em[iavij<s — to  force  the 
gods  of  Greece  upon  Judaea,  and  his  insults  to  the  Temple 
and  the  Torah,  led  to  a  violent  reaction,  and  Judaism  as¬ 
serted  itself  again  under  the  Maccabees.  But  not  till  Hel¬ 
lenism  had  left  a  deep  mark  upon  Jewish  thought  and  Jew¬ 
ish  literature.  All  this  is  fully  recognized  by  Jewish  as 
well  as  by  Christian  historians.  The  Greek  cities  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  alluded  to  by  Josephus,  cannot  have 
been  without  their  influence.  But  even  if  Hellenism  was 
at  a  low  ebb  in  Palestine  between  Antiochus  and  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  labors  of  the  learned  in  the  flourishing  Jew¬ 
ish  colony  at  Alexandria,  though  directed  primarily  to 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  among  the 
heathen  and  reconciling  the  teachings  of  the  Law  with 
Greek  philosophy,  were  not  without  their  reaction  on  Juda¬ 
ism  itself.  A  knowledge  of  this  Hellenized  and  humanized 
Judaism  must  have  been  spread  over  the  world  by  the  dis¬ 
persions  and  settlements  of  the  Jews  which  followed  the 
overthrow  of  Jewish  independence  by  Pompey  in  b.  c. 
63.  At  Rome  the  Jews  formed  a  regular  colony  on  the 
west  of  the  Tiber,  and  we  hear  of  them  in  Cicero  and 
Horace. 

The  converging  streams  of  thought  from  Greece  and 
from  Judaea  were  bound  to  meet;  and  the  phraseology  of 
St.  Paul  can  hardly  be  explained  except  on  the  supposition 
that  Christianity  and  Hellenism  had  already  met  in  him. 
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But  at  Rome  the  effective  union  came  later.  The  old  re¬ 
ligion  maintained  its  ground  for  centuries,  side  by  side 
with  the  new;  and  when  Christianity  triumphed.,  it  tri¬ 
umphed  rather  by  taking  its  rival  up  into  itself  than  by 
destroying  it.  Thus  if  Stoicism  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity,  Christianity  made  Stoicism  for  the  first  time 
a  force  capable  of  appealing  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  The  earliest  extant  product  in  the  Latin  language 
of  this  fusion  of  elements  is  the  Octavius  of  Minucius 
Felix,  in  which  Christianity  and  Stoicism  are  so  blended 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  the  argument 
adduced  is  Christian  or  Stoic.  Its  date  is  not  certain; 
but  its  latest  editor,  Waltzing,  places  it  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  The  latter  part  of  that  century  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  production  of  the  first  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible, — the  Itala, — and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
saw  the  completion  of  Jerome’s  Vulgate.  Boethus,  “the 
last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or  Tully  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  countryman,”  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  closes 
our  second  period, — a  period,  no  doubt,  of  decadence  in 
literature,  as  literature;  but  a  period  of  full  vitality  and 
efficiency  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  language.  By  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  Latin  Christianity  had  taken 
definite  shape,  a  body  of  doctrine  formulated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Roman  law  and  a  church  organized  on  the  lines 
of  Roman  administration. 

Is  it  not  the  history  of  architecture  and  of  verse  over 
again,  even  though  we  are  not  able  to  point  to  any  feature 
quite  so  definitely  Roman  as  the  arch  in  architecture  or 
the  accentual  principle  in  verse?  The  products  of  Greater 
Greece  and  of  Judaea  were  not  merely  adopted  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Rome;  she  made  them  her  own;  and  sent  them 
forth,  stamped  by  her  own  genius,  to  shape  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  modern  world.  It  was  not  the  intention 
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of  this  paper  to  vindicate  the  originality  of  the  Romans, 
but  it  seems  to  vindicate  itself. 

Historians  of  Latin  literature  generally  put  up  a  notice- 
board  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  effect  that  the 
“Dark  Ages”  have  commenced,  or  warning  us  Third 
that  to  the  age  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  baser  Period 
metals  has  succeeded  an  age  for  which  no  metal  is  base 
enough.  But  the  reign  of  the  Latin  language  was  far  from 
coming  to  an  end  with  Boethius.  Nor  can  the  attempt  to 
set  up  an  entity  called  Modern  History,  as  distinct  from 
Ancient  History,  be  congratulated  on  its  success.  His¬ 
torians  are  so  little  agreed  as  to  where  it  begins  that  their 
dates  range  from  the  first  inroad  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
seventeenth  or  even  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  was  no  real  breach  of  continuity;  and  the  Latin 
language  of  the  eight  centuries  that  lie  between  Boethius 
and  Roger  Bacon,  whether  it  be  called  “Dog  Latin”  or 
“Lion  Latin,”  remained  a  language  which  was  both  living 
and  national,  the  organ  of  that  greater  Roman  nation  or 
Christian  commonwealth  which  included  the  Teutons  and 
which  about  the  middle  of  this  period  assumed  a  new  form 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  idea  that  nationality 
depends  on  unity  of  race  does  not  appeal  to  a  Briton,  and 
must  seem  still  more  eccentric  to  an  American.  The  proper 
name  for  the  Latin  language  from  the  sixth  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is  not  lingua  Latina,  but  lingua 
Romana.  In  this  capacity  it  achieves  an  even  greater  uni¬ 
versality  than  it  enjoyed  before.  And  it  is  fully  alive, 
though  there  spring  up  side  by  side  with  it  a  number  of 
daughter  languages  which  are  completely  developed  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  this  period.  Moreover,  this  Latin,  if  gram¬ 
matically  decadent,  is  capable  of  serving  its  age  well  as  an 
instrument  of  thought.  The  rule  of  Augustine,  “Melius 
est  reprehendant  nos  grammatici  quam  non  intellegant 
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populi,”  expresses  the  very  sensible  point  of  view  adopted 
by  his  successors  in  their  handling  of  the  lingua 
Romana. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  this  long  period  the 
work  done  by  Latin  is  necessarily  limited;  for  all  in¬ 
tellectual  life  had  perished  except  in  favored  places  like 
Ireland,  and  among  exceptional  men  like  Priscian,  Bede, 
and  Alcuin.  The  relations  of  Latin  were  mainly  with  the 
monasteries;  and  to  these  centuries,  if  to  any,  may  be  fitly 
applied  the  term  “The  Dark  Ages.”  The  three  centuries 
that  follow  (a.  d.  800-1100)  are  a  period  of  transition  to 
a  brighter  period,  and  are  marked  by  a  reform  of  schools. 
But  Latin  is  still  mainly  confined  to  the  clergy,  though  the 
works  of  men  like  Scotus  Erigena  and  Eginhard  must  not 
be  forgotten.  It  is  not  till  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies  that  Latin  once  more  becomes  a  great  force  in  the 
world.  During  this  last  stage  of  its  existence  as  a  living 
language  it  puts  off  its  ecclesiastical  character  and  enters 
on  new  paths  as  an  organ  of  secular  life,  in  philosophy,  in 
law,  and  in  science,  especially  the  science  of  medicine.  It 
becomes  the  language  of  the  universities  which  were  then 
springing  into  existence,  and  finds  a  wide  field  of  activity 
open  to  it  in  the  service  of  that  movement  which  has  been 
rightly  called  the  Early  or  Scholastic  Renaissance,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  greater  Humanistic  Renaissance  of  which 
Petrarch  was  the  “morning  star.”  The  stimulus  to  all  this 
new  life  came  partly  from  the  Saracens.  Arabic  works 
on  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
other  branches  of  science  and  pseudo-science  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin,  and  Europe  was  thus  brought  for  a  third 
time  into  contact  wdth  Semitic  thought.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  light  of  Arabia  was  in  large  measure 
a  light  borrowed  from  Greece  and  the  remoter  East;  con¬ 
spicuously  so  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic  Aristotle,  which 
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made  its  way  in  a  Latin  dress  from  Spain  into  Northern 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

After  the  fourteenth  century  Latin  is  no  longer  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  of  Europe,  no  longer  a  national  language 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  used  above,  though 
it  continued  to  live  in  works  like  the  Imitatio  Chvisti  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  reason  is  that  it  was  no  longer 
alone  in  the  field.  And  the  Renaissance,  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  revival  of  purer  standards  of  taste  and  diction, 
necessarily  turned  its  back  upon  that  well  of  living  speech 
which  had  supplied  the  needs  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
But  what  killed  Latin  as  a  living  tongue  was  not  only 
purism  but  also  the  growth  of  its  rivals  in  literary  capacity. 
English  had  blossomed  into  literature  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century  (Caedmon,  to  say  nothing  of  Beowulf). 
German  had  produced  a  truly  national  literature  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth.  The  reign  of  Latin  thus  overlaps 
that  of  the  modern  tongues  as  an  organ  of  literature  and 
science;  and  as  their  influence  waxed,  hers  waned. 

But  I  have  yet  to  ask  your  attention  to  one  more  phase 
in  the  life  of  Latin.  For  if  Latin  died  as  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage  when  the  new  literatures  were  born,  yet  it  died  only 
to  rise  again,  together  with  Greek,  in  a  new  form. 

For  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  turned  its  face  in  reality,  not  so 
much  to  the  past  as  to  the  future.  And  perhaps  the  most 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  modern  literatures  is  this, 
that  all  the  names  of  first  importance  are  post-Renaissance.1 
Chaucer  had  caught  its  spirit;  and  among  its  most  promi¬ 
nent  representatives  are  to  be  numbered  a  Rabelais,  a  Cer¬ 
vantes,  a  Shakespeare,  and  later  on  a  Goethe  and  a  Schiller. 
Herein,  I  take  it,  lies  the  ultimate  reason  why  we  study 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  at  all ;  their  study  is  in  reality 


1  Dante  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  dawn  which  preceded  the  day. 
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a  study  of  our  own  past, — our  very  own, — divorced  from 
which  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  present  is  only 
half-intelligible.  Were  it  not  for  this, — were  it  true  that 
the  world  would  be  exactly  what  it  is  if  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  never  existed,  as  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
thought  and  said,1 — then,  I  confess,  I  should  feel  that  the 
classical  studies  could  be  justified  only  as  a  disciplinary 
study — and  for  the  light  that  Latin  throws  upon  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  syntax  of  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  because  the 
precise  opposite  is  true,  because  modern  life  is  soaked  with 
Greek  and  still  more  with  Latin  influences,  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  depend  for  its  complete  interpretation  on  a  study  of 
the  classics — that  is,  so  long  as  the  landmarks  of  our 
present  culture  remain  unshifted.  And  even  at  the  present 
day  the  Latin  language  is  to  the  Latinized  classes  what  it 
was  to  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  a  second  tongue,  to  which 
we  can  apply  in  a  more  real  sense  than  to  Greek  the  old 
saying  of  Cassiodorus :  “Dulcius  suscipitur  quod  patrio 
sermone  narratur.”2  Hence  it  is  that  we  like  to  speak  of 
Plato  rather  than  of  Platon,  and  that  the  Germans,  going 
one  step  further,  convert  Bacon  into  Baco.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  the  tongue  of  old  Latium 
should  have  conquered  for  itself  the  New  as  well  as  the 
Old  World,  and  should  find  now  in  America  a  land  which 
not  only  maintains  Latin  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  but  has  also  given  to  the  Old  World  some  of 
its  most  scientific  grammars  and  dictionaries. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  influence  of  Latin  upon  English 
literature  by  one  fact  which  I  discovered  only  the  other 
day.  One  of  the  most  famous  speeches  of  Shakespeare  is, 
I  think,  based  upon  what  would  seem  a  priori  a  very  un¬ 
likely  source — the  treatise  of  Seneca  “On  Mercy,”  an  ap- 

-  See  his  Autobiography,  vol.  n,  p.  237. 

2  Preface  to  his  De  Orthographia,  quoted  by  Sandys,  History  of  Classical 
Scholarship,  p.  254. 
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peal  to  the  reigning  Emperor  Nero.1  The  leading  ideas 
of  Portia's  speech  are  all  there;  it  is  only  the  inimitable 
form  of  expression  that  is  Shakespeare’s. 

Nullum  dementia  ex  omnibus  magis  quam  regem  aut  principem 
decet  (i,  3,  3;  again  i,  19,  1). 

“It  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.” 

Eo  scillicet  formosius  id  esse  magnificentiusque  fatebimur  quo  in 
maiore  praestabitur  potestate  (i,  19,  1). 

“  ’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.” 

Quod  si  di  placabiles  et  aequi  delicta  potentium  non  statim  fulmi- 
nibus  persequuntur,  quanto  aequius  est  hominem  hominibus  praepo- 
situm  miti  animo  exercere  imperium?  (i,  7,  2.) 

‘But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings; 

It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself.” 


Quid  autem?  Non  proximum  eis  (dis)  locum  tenet  is  qui  se  ex 
deorum  natura  gerit  beneficus  et  largus  et  in  melius  potens?  (i, 
19,  9.) 

“And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.” 

Cogitato . quanta  solitudo  et  vastitas  futura  sit  si  nihil 

relinquitur  nisi  quod  iudex  severus  absolvent  (i,  6,  1). 

“Consider  this 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.” 


Compare  Hamlet,  n,  2 :  “Use  every  man  after  his  desert, 
and  who  shall  ’scape  whipping?” 

And  the  story  of  Augustus  pardoning  Cinna  (i,  9)  pro¬ 
bably  suggested : 

“It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

Lodge’s  translation  was  not  published  till  some  twenty 
years  after  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  But  that  is  no  diffi- 


1  Parallels  between  Seneca’s  tragedies  and  Shakespeare  have  been  quoted  by 
J.  Churton  Collins  in  his  recent  Studies  in  Shakespeare ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  hitherto  adduced  evidence  that  any  prose  work  of  Seneca  was 
known  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  light  of  the  De  Clernentia  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  passage  of  Titus  Andronicus  which  Mr.  Collins  regards  as  based 
on  Cicero  Pro  Ligario,  xu,  32,  may  also  come  from  Seneca. 
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culty  to  those  who  believe  that  Shakespeare  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  Latin  which  he  had  learnt  at  Stratford  Grammar 
School.  And  Seneca  was  more  read  in  those  days  than  he 
is  now :  witness  the  enormous  influence  which  his  tragedies 
exercised  on  the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare.  I  venture 
to  commend  the  study  of  Seneca’s  prose  works  to  Shake¬ 
spearian  scholars. 

VoL.  I — 22 


EXTINCT  CIVILIZATIONS 


Babylon,  Assyria,  Carthage  and  Persia. 


The  anthropological  and  archaeological  departments  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  contained  perhaps  the 
most  truly  representative  exhibition  of  relics  of  prehistoric 
and  very  ancient  races  and  civilizations  that  has  ever  been 
made.  Unfortunately,  to  the  masses  these  antique  evidences 
not  being  understood  possess  an  interest  that  does  not  rise 
above  curiosity,  for  which  reason  comparatively  few  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  rare  opportunity  which  the  collec¬ 
tion  offered  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  useful  facts 
which  it  revealed.  If,  as  Pope  says,  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man,  what  a  great  college  was  here  opened,  in  which 
all  persons  were  admitted  to  scholarship;  where  every  foot¬ 
step  of  man  in  the  centuries  of  his  existence,  and  in  all  lands, 
miedit  be  traced  and  his  achievements  viewed!  In  this 

o 

respect  it  is  not  according  more  importance  to  the  subject 
than  it  justly  deserves  to  say  that  the  anthropological  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  exposition  was  the  most  instructive  of  all  the 
many  interesting  and  valuable  displays  made. 

America  is  assumed  to  be  the  younger  half  of  our  globe, 
geologically  and  biologically,  an  assumption  no  doubt  due  to 
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the  single  fact  that  the  earliest  history  which  we  possess 
fixes  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race  in  some  unidentified 
spot  on  the  eastern  hemisphere.  From  the  sepulchre  of 
millenniums  we  obtain  relics  which  being  incomputable  for 
age  become  subjects  for  speculation,  but  which  nevertheless 
afford  us  no  certain  knowledge  beyond  that  of  proving  the 
great  antiquity  of  man  and  his  dispersion  over  the  entire 
globe  so  long  ago  that  even  tradition  of  the  manner  is  in 
the  last  stages  of  senility. 

In  the  extensive  collection  that  comprised  the  display  at 
the  Exposition  were  to  be  found  the  best  and  most  instruc¬ 
tive  results  of  researches  in  the  graveyards  of  extinct  races 
and  civilizations,  from  the  cave-man,  who  burrowed  like  an 
animal,  to  the  culture  that  distinguished  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  Babylon  of  the  mighty  princes.  Peru  and 
Latin  America  have,  as  we  have  seen,  much  to  offer  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  theory  that  in  the  western  hemisphere  man  was 
at  least  contemporaneous  with  the  oldest  remains  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  found  in  Asia,  but  since  facts  as  to  his  priority  are 
not  ascertainable  the  tradition  will  perhaps  forever  remain, 
that  he  was  cradled  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that 
from  Ararat  Noah  stepped  forth  to  re-people  the  earth. 
What  a  wonderful  exposition  attraction  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  Ark  would  have  proven,  had  it  been  the  fortune  of 
some  explorer  to  have  discovered  it,  as  Professor  Bryce,  in 
1876,  was  falsely  reported  to  have  done.  But  from  this 
point  we  will  now  conduct  the  reader,  who  may  have  seen 
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at  the  Exposition  some  of  the  stones  and  bricks  brought  from 
excavated  Ninevah  and  Babylon,  upon  which  in  cuneiform, 
or  arrowhead  characters,  were  impressed  the  records  of 
kings  and  tradesmen  of  the  time. 

The  Caucasian  race  is  divided  into  Aryan,  Semitic  and 
Hamitic.  To  the  former  we  belong,  as  do  also  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  Plindoos.  The  Semitic  includes  the  Hebrew, 
Arabian,  Assyrian  and  Phoenician.  The  Arabian  has  de¬ 
teriorated  into  the  Bedouin,  but  the  Hebrew  is  still  assert¬ 
ing  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  world,  a  compeer  intellec¬ 
tually  of  the  highest  types  of  mankind.  The  Assyrian  and 
Phoenician,  however,  who  at  one  time  were  masters  of  the 
earth  and  who  gloried  in  a  civilization  whose  splendor  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  nation  of  to-day,  have  passed  off  the 
stage  completely  and  are  as  extinct  as  the  monster  saurians 
that  haunted  fens  in  the  Devonian  age  of  the  world.  Nim¬ 
rod  lived,  ruled,  and  hunted  4200  years  ago.  It  was  he  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  Babylon  which  was  the  greatest 
of  cities  for  a  period  of  eleven  centuries.  Its  magnitude 
and  character  may  be  judged  by  the  statement  that  its  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  were  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  nearly  ninety  feet 
thick,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height.  Within 
this  enclosure  was  reared  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  ruins  of 
which  have  been  excavated,  and  many  interesting  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  people  thereby  obtained. 

Antiquity  so  great  as  that  of  Babylon  gives  opportunity 
for  broad  latitude  in  story  telling,  so  it  is  hardly  sacrileg- 
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ious  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  declaration  made,  that 
Babylon’s  walls  were  350  feet  in  height,  or  that  entrance 
to  the  city  was  through  twenty-five  gates  of  solid  brass. 

The  history  of  Babylon  is  so  inextricably  mingled  with 
that  of  Assyria  that  even  profound  scholars  are  frequently 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  are  discussing  Assyrian 
history  with  Babylon  for  a  center,  or  the  more  strictly 
Chaldean  history  of  the  aboriginal  Babylonian,  so  that  we 
have  no  need  now  to  occupy  the  space  necessary  to  fully 
separate  the  two. 

The  Babylonians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  mathematics,  as  is  demonstrated  by  their  great  feats  of 
building  and  engineering.  They  practiced  astrology  exten¬ 
sively  and  were  therefore  versed  to  an  extent  in  astronomy. 
The  temple  of  Belus,  which  was  perhaps  their  greatest  work, 
occupied  thirty-two  acres  of  ground  and  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner  that  was 
terraced  so  as  to  provide  seven  shrines,  or  places  for  offer¬ 
ings,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  seven  spheres  that  originated 
with  the  Chaldean  astrologists.  Color  was  freely  used  for 
ornamenting  the  temple;  gold  and  silver  were  assigned  tG 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively;  Mercury  was  represented 
by  blue;  Saturn  by  black;  Jupiter  by  orange;  Venus  by 
yellow;  and  Mars  by  red.  These  succeeded  in  the  order 
named,  and  at  a  distance  showed,  in  beautiful  blending,  the 
prismatic  effects  of  a  rainbow. 

Nebuchadnezzar  found  Babylon  a  city  wonderful,  but  he 
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contributed  to  its  other  architectural  beauties  the  Hanging 
Gardens  which  more  than  anything  else  have  made  her 
fame  for  magnificence  imperishable,  even  though  the  city 
and  all  the  glories  that  once  distinguished  it  now  lie  deeply 
covered  with  the  earth  and  mold  of  many  ages.  Splendor 
ineffable,  genius  unexcelled,  beauty  unrivaled,  faded,  flung 
down,  and  despoiled  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  time,  leaving 
only  fragments  of  tile,  brick  and  stone. 

Indeed,  the  direful  prediction  of  the  prophet  Habbekuk 
has  been  so  completely  realized  that  not  only  are  all  the 
wanton  luxuries  of  architecture  buried  deep  beneath  the 
ground  and  the  vestiges  of  their  existence  obliterated,  but 
the  very  soil,  which  was  once  so  prodigal  and  upon  which 
Babylon  flourished  so  amazingly,  has  become  denuded  and 
so  barren  that  it  refuses  to  yield  sufficient  subsistence  for 
the  few  miserable  people  who  now  inhabit  that  seemingly 
accursed  region. 

Nineveh  was  founded  by  the  Assyrians  as  their  capital, 
and  from  Nineveh  as  a  center  they  stretched  their  sceptre 
over  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  Syria, 
Media,  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  anticipating  the  Roman  policy  of  leaving  to  the 
conquered  their  own  customs  and  laws,  and  exacting  merely 
tribute  and  supremacy.  One  of  the  many  royal  personages 
who  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne,  built  innumerable  cas¬ 
tles,  palaces  and  temples;  taught  his  people  agriculture,  the 
care  of  cattle  and  the  artificial  irrigation  of  the  soil  and 
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carried  the  Assyrian  armies  victoriously  over  all  the  then 
known  earth,  or  that  portion  which  had  the  wealth  or  pros¬ 
perity  to  excite  his  cupidity,  was  the  great  Sai  danapalus. 
As  a  warrior,  he  added  to  the  glories  of  an  already  cele¬ 
brated  people;  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  he  ornamented  his 
mighty  and  beautiful  palaces  with  friezes  and  bas-reliefs 
which  celebrated  his  many  victories. 

In  Assyria,  the  monarch  was  absolute,  and,  like  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Great  Britain,  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  church 
and  state.  Yet  the  people  were  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and  always  retained  the  right  of  petition.  One  of  the 
monarchs  founded  an  immense  free  public  library,  and  gath¬ 
ered  together  the  writings  of  all  known  peoples.  Brick  was 
the  material  used  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  buildings  were 
erected  upon  huge  platforms  of  earth,  just  as  the  Mound 
Builders  are  supposed  to  have  done.  Stone,  alabaster, 
enamel,  silver  and  gold  were  freely  used  for  decoration,  and 
the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  ornamentation  was  insisted 
upon.  But  the  Assyrians  had  no  knowledge  of  perspective, 
so  that  the  sculptures,  resurrected  from  their  buried  cities, 
which  are  found  in  our  museums,  are  flat  and  unsightly  to 
the  modern  eye.  Agriculture,  the  art  of  the  weaver,  work 
in  metal  and  glass,  mechanics,  and  the  jeweler’s  art  were 
all  known  to  the  Assyrians.  The  people  were  brave,  hardy, 
proud,  haughty,  violent  and  treacherous;  they  were  idola¬ 
ters,  worshiping  among  other  deities  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
the  stars.  The  lord  of  the  universe  was  called  Hoa,  and  his 
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symbol  was  the  serpent;  the  cross  also  frequently  appears 
among  their  religious  symbols,  and  the  Asshur  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  their  ruling  deity.  The  people  dressed  according 
to  their  occupations  and  their  wealth.  The  day  laborers 
wore  neither  hat  nor  shoes,  and  but  a  single  garment  which, 
like  a  tunic  in  appearance,  reached  to  the  ankle.  The  people 
of  the  “middle  class”  added  sandals,  and  only  the  wealthy 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  trousers. 

Sennacherib,  who  succeeded  Sardanapalus,  made  Nineveh 
even  greater  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before,  adding  to  his 
capital  the  palace  of  Kayunkik  which  was  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  that  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  But  more  interesting  than  the  splendid  constructions 
which  signalized  his  reign  is  the  fact  that  he  instituted  di- 
vertisements  for  his  people  which  rivaled  the  later  Olympic 
games,  and  which  were  essentially  expositions  designed  as 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  artistic,  athletic  and  indus¬ 
trial  competition  among  his  subjects  as  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  chief  feature  of  these  exhibitions,  however,  like 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  fairs,  was  the  chariot  race, 
contested  with  horses  yoked  four  abreast  and  driven  with  a 
fury  that  often  resulted  disastrously  to  the  participants. 

Nineveh  held  rank  as  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  city 
of  the  world,  and  the  Assyrians  while  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful,  were  also  the  most  cultured  people  of  the  earth, 
but  like  the  Babylonians,  and  indeed  like  all  civilizations  of 
the  past,  they  fell  victims  to  a  luxury  that  produced  effem- 
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inacy  and  took  their  exit  from  the  stage  of  being,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  them  nothing  more  than  ruins  of  their  one  time 
super-splendid  buildings,  which  archaeologists  have  recently 
recovered  from  the  earth  that  had  completely  hidden  them 
for  thousands  of  years. 

Then  entered  upon  the  stage  the  Phoenicians,  that  re¬ 
markable  people  of  whose  origin  we  know  practically  noth¬ 
ing,  but  of  whose  greatness  we  are  well  advised,  for  to  them 
we  owe  a  written  alphabet,  marine  astronomy,  numerous 
fine  arts,  and  the  perfection  of  metallurgy.  Before  them 
all  written  language,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  ideographic; 
that  is  to  say  the  representation  of  objects,  which  was 
in  time  replaced  by  symbols  accepted  by  common  consent. 
The  Assyrian  and  old  Persian  cuneiform — wedge-shaped — 
characters,  was  an  approach  to  the  phonetic  use  of  signs, 
but  to  the  Phoenicians  must  be  credited  the  discovery  of  a 
system  whereby  words  were  divided  into  syllables,  and  into 
component  parts  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  Phoenicians  were  great  navigators  of  the  high  seas 
at  a  time  when  history,  as  we  know  it,  was  scarcely  born. 
They  not  only  founded  such  mighty  and  glorious  cities  as 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Corinth,  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  they 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  greatest  commercial  nation 
of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  by  not  a  few  that  these  hardy 
mariners  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  left  some  evidences  of 
their  civilization  with  the  Aztecs,  for  they  were  not  only 
carriers  of  commerce,  but  also  of  language,  literature  and  art. 
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But  while  the  Phoenicians  were  distinguished  for  their 
achievements  in  learning,  in  sculpture,  painting  and  in 
science,  they  were  besotted  with  the  most  cruel  superstitions, 
priest-ridden,  and  idolatrous  to  an  astonishing  degree.  In 
one  respect  they  resembled  tbe  Druids,  in  that  they  often  wor¬ 
shiped  in  groves,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  Toltecs 
and  Aztecs  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  common  alike  to 
the  three  peoples  of  offering  human  sacrifices.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  were  even  more  shocking  and  unnaturally  cruel  in 
that  they  did  not  confine  their  sacrifices  to  prisoners  of  war, 
but  fed  their  own  children  to  the  furnace  of  Moloch,  and 
such  of  their  women  as  were  sterile  they  committed  to  his 
fatal  embraces. 

An  important  literature  of  the  Phoenicians  existed  as 
late  as  the  first  century  A.  D.,  but  so  completely  had  it  dis¬ 
appeared  by  the  3rd  century  that  it  was  no  longer  men¬ 
tioned,  though  a  few  references  are  made,  by  such  Latin 
Fathers  as  Jerome,  to  Punic  writings.  Some  few  frag¬ 
ments  survive  in  Greek  translations,  but  of  the  original 
nothing  whatever  remains,  extinguished  as  completely  as 
is  Carthage,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  ever  con¬ 
structed,  of  which  not  so  much  as  a  single  relic  of  its  ruins 
is  now  to  be  found. 

The  Persians,  with  the  Medes,  composed  a  monarchy 
that  overthrew  Assyria,  and  ruled  the  world  for  a  time, 
though  they  never  constructed  monuments  that  rivaled  the 
great  works  of  the  nation  they  conquered,  or  the  Phoeni- 
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cians.  Though  less  creative  in  an  artistic  sense,  they  sur¬ 
passed  all  predecessors  in  scientific  attainments.  They  used, 
and  probably  invented,  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  forty  letters, 
and  were  supposedly  the  first  people  to  write  on  parchment, 
so  that  their  literature  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 

As  the  Persians  despised  the  art  of  money-getting  they 
took  no  interest  in  applied  science,  but  their  freshness  of 
fancy  and  riotousness  of  imagination  led  them  to  create 
much  in  poetry  and  art  which  is  permanently  beautiful. 
Zoroaster  was  their  prophet  and  the  Zend-Avesta  their  Bi¬ 
ble.  Notwithstanding  the  superstitions  with  which  infirm 
humanity  encrusts  the  purest  religion,  it  is  still  evident  to 
the  student  that  Zoroaster  was  both  a  great  man  and  a 
good  one,  and  his  teachings  were  surpassed  only  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Light  and  darkness, 
as  symbols  of  the  deity,  were  certainly  an  advance  upon  the 
incarnation  of  previous  peoples,  and  even  the  Hebrews  found 
themselves  interested  in  doctrines  which  were  at  once  pure 
and  noble. 

Temples  the  Persians  did  not  build,  for  they  regarded  the 
open  air  as  the  house  of  their  god ;  but  upon  dwellings  and 
mausoleums  they  expended  a  wealth  of  skill  and  money, 
i  Their  favorite  subjects  for  an  art  that  sought  richness  and 
good  taste,  rather  than  the  simple  immensity  of  Egypt,  the 
massiveness  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  the  grace  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Greece,  were,  kings  engaged  in  battle  or  returning 
from  conquest;  processions  of  countless  men  and  animals; 
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forests  reproduced  in  stone ;  hangings  of  the  richest  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  most  regal  coloring;  platings  of  gold  and 
silver;  embossings  of  precious  gems;  marble  variegated  in 
color  and  the  richest  carpets  and  rugs  which  the  loom  could 
produce;  these  were  among  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  the 
ancient  Medo-Persians.  Either  a  magnificent  house  of  stone 
with  many  a  column  or  colonnade  was  built  that  a  small 
chamber  within  might  serve  as  the  last  dwelling-place  of 
the  human  body,  or  high  up  on  the  cliffs  rock-tombs  were 
excavated,  adorned  and  used  for  interment.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  strange  abodes  of  the  cliff-dwellers,  else¬ 
where  described,  were  identical  in  object  with  these  Persian 
tombs. 

The  deity  worshiped  as  the  principle  of  all  that  is  good 
was  supposed  to  be  perpetually  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
evil,  who,  although  ever  conquered,  always  renewed  the 
strife.  The  sun,  light,  fire,  all  were  to  the  Persian  emblems 
of  the  gracious  being  who  purified  everything  from  its 
dross. 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  of  a  \ 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  for  acts  which  a 
human  being  could  control,  were  among  the  profounder 
^teachings  of  Zoroasterism.  Prayer,  praise,  the  singing  of 
hymns,  were  among  the  distinctive  features  of  Persian  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  taking  by  priest  and  worshiper  of  a  liquid 
called  how  a,  first  consecrated  to  the  god  of  light,  was 
somewhat  similar  in  symbol  to  the  modern  Sacrament.  The 
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Magi  belonged  in  spirit  rather  to  Media  than  to  Persia. 
They  undertook,  in  the  spirit  of  the  African  savage,  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  spirit  of  evil  by  offerings  and  worship.  As  the 
Magi  formed  an  hereditary  caste,  they  ultimately  came  to  be 
the  spiritual  teachers  of  all  Persia.  Earth,  air,  water  and  fire 
were  the  elements  venerated  by  the  Magi  and  their  disciples, 
and,  as  on  every  height  and  peak  a  sacred  fire  was  kept 
continually  burning,  the  inspiration  to  religious  duty  must 
have  been  even  greater  than  in  those  lands  where  the  pious 
Romanist  finds  at  each  short  distance  a  cross. 

Remembering  that  the  Persian  was  highly  imaginative, 
how  dead,  in  comparison  to  these  fires  which  contended  with 
the  stars  for  the  illumination  of  the  darkness,  seems  the 
much-vaunted  muezzin  calling  the  pious  Mohammedan  to 
prayer ! 

!  The  serpent,  although  treated  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  evil,  was  regarded  by  other  peoples  as  the 
symbol  of  wisdom  and  health.  Among  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks,  the  serpent  was  associated  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun-gods  Bel,  Kneph,  and  Apollo.  The 
Aztecs’  sun-god,  Tonacatlcoatl,  the  principal  deity  in  their 
pantheon,  was  a  serpent.  The  Kaffir,  the  Hindoo,  and  many 
another  barbarian,  treats  at  least  with  respect  anything  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent  or  snake.  The  Persian  had  not  only 
his  principle  of  light  and  darkness,  but  good  and  evil  ser¬ 
pents  to  correspond  to  these;  so,  too,  of  tree  worship.  In 
Eden  was  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  through 
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eating  whose  fruit  Adam  and  Eve  sacrificed  their  life  of  i 
happiness  and  were  driven  forth  to  wander  over  the  earth. 
Throughout  the  Africa  of  to-day  these  sacred  trees  are  to 
be  found.  The  Persians  had  their  sacred  tree  of  Fatima, 
upon  which  they  hung  amulets  and  propitiated  by  other  of¬ 
ferings,  and  the  Hebrews  held  the  sycamore  to  be  sacred,  as 
the  Hindoo  Brahmins  reverently  regard  the  banyan. 

The  Persians  practiced,  to  some  extent,  a  veneration  of 
certain  stones,  from  which  possibly  proceeded  the  litholatry 
of  other  peoples.  Athens  had  a  pillar  consecrated  to  Venus, 
Jacob’s  pillar  was  a  sacred  stone,  and  the  monoliths  of  the 
Toltecs  and  Aztecs  are  believed  to  represent  the  stone  sym¬ 
bolism  of  those  people.  So,  too,  the  cross  was  a  symbol 
common  alike  to  the  ancient  Persians,  Assyrians,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Egyptians,  and  the  peoples  of  South  and  Central 
America. 

The  Persian  Empire  received  its  death-blow  at  the  hand 
of  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  might  and  glory  of  that  one  time  world-mas¬ 
terful  monarchy  we  have  the  Persia  of  to-day  whose  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  not  easy  to  establish. 
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THE  CRADLE  OF  HISTORY 
Egypt,  the  Wonderful  of  All  Times. 


The;  history  of  no  other  nation  of  the  earth  has  about  it 
so  much  mystery  and  fascination  as  that  of  Egypt.  It  is 
essentially  a  land  of  marvels,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
which  have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  man  esoteric  teachings 
whereby  to  more  effectually  enslave  the  masses,  who  have 
ever  been  amenable  to  the  subtleties  of  crafty,  mystifying 
teachers. 

The  Nile  River  has  always  been  a  deified  stream,  because 
its  source,  defying  exploration,  seemed  for  ages  to  be  an 
emanation  from  the  heart  of  the  world.  Upon  its  favors, 
its  flood  and  subsidence,  millions  were  dependent,  and  as 
the  ebb  and  flow  was  not  always  seasonal,  simple  minds  of 
the  long  ago  were  wont  to  believe  that  the  changes  were 
due  to  the  anger  of  the  god  of  the  waters.  It  became  a 
custom  therefore  to  propitiate  this  offended  deity  by  sacri¬ 
fices,  first  of  fruits  and  flowers,  but  these  failing  a  maiden, 
chosen  for  her  beauty  and  innocence,  was  committed  to 
the  stream,  this  act  of  sacrifice  being  accompanied  by  elab¬ 
orate  ceremonies. 

When  the  Nile  overflowed  its  banks  and  spread  a  mar- 
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velously  rich  alluvial  deposit  over  the  vast  acreage  of  the 
valley  there  was  great  rejoicing,  for  no  other  region  of  the 
earth  produced  so  bountifully  under  favorable  conditions. 
During  such  times  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  the  world. 
But  when,  at  long  intervals,  the  river  ran  low  throughout 
the  year,  the  soil  became  so  parched,  like  the  Libyan  desert* 
which  it  margined,  that  vegetation  died  and  a  famine 
cursed  the  land.  Is  it  a  matter  for  wonder  therefore  that  the 
Nile  had  such  a  large  part  in  the  religion  of  Egyptians? 

In  the  anthropological  department  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  was  an  exhibit  of  Egyptian  memorials,  so 
comprehensive  and  well  selected  as  to  afford  visitors  an 
understanding  of  the  civilization  that  flourished  in  that  very 
old  country,  provided,  of  course,  they  have  some  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  history  of  Egypt,  which  I  will  now  attempt 
to  supply. 

It  must  be  understood  that  though  I  have  given  preced¬ 
ence,  in  the  order  of  description,  to  the  Mound  Builders,  the 
Aztecs,  Incas,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  etc.,  I  do  not 
mean  thereby  to  imply  that  I  have  followed  civilizations  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  existing.  This  would  be 
impossible  to  do,  for  the  reason  that  data  does  not  exist 
that  would  enable  any  investigator,  however  learned  he  may 
be,  to  even  approximately  fix  the  beginning  of  the  most 
ancient  civilization.  This  is  proven  by  the  result  in 
excavations  undertaken  in  the  search  for  Troy.  Such  a  city 
as  Troy  may  have  existed,  but  the  most  we  know  of  the 
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place,  which  is  very  little,  is  that  the  earliest  traditions  of 
the  Greeks  speak  of  the  Trojans,  who  lived  somewhere  in 
northwest  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Ida,  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  describes  both  the  city  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,  but  Milton  also  produced  a  great  epic  on  the  war  in 
heaven,  and  Homer  himself  may  have  been  a  character 
rather  than  a  personality.  But  this  question  does  not  con¬ 
cern  the  illustration  which  I  set  out  to  present.  The  ex¬ 
cavators  after  penetrating  to  a  great  depth  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  city,  which  however  they  were  unable  to  identity. 
Having  received  permission  from  the  Turkish  Government 
to  prosecute  his  researches,  Dr.  Schliemann  continued  to  sink 
shafts,  far  below  the  level  of  the  city  he  had  uncovered, 
when  behold  he  reached  the  ruins  of  yet  another  city.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  people  who  built  the  city  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  ruins  of  a  city  beneath  them. 

So  it  is  that  as  stratum  lies  superimposed  upon  stratum, 
indicating  the  growth  or  ageing  of  the  world,  civilizations 
expire  and  upon  their  ruins,  buried  by  the  shifting  sands  of 
time,  other  civilizations  are  reared,  which  in  turn  give  place 
to  their  successors,  thus  preventing  us  from  determining 
what  are  the  original  works  of  man. 

We  know  that  Egypt  as  a  nation  is  very  old,  net  only 
because  the  Bible  records  represent  it  to  be  so,  or  because 
Herodotus,  the  reputed  father  of  history,  treats  it  as  such, 
but  for  the  better  reason  that  ruins  in  that  country  have 
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been  uncovered  the  antiquity  of  which  greatly  antedates  the 
earliest  records  of  Bible  chronology.  And  it  is  worthy  to 
be  well  understood  that  Egypt,  as  a  nation,  was  old  when 
Greek  nationality  was  in  embryo;  that  it  was  from  the 
Egyptians  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  rudiments  of  law, 
science,  art,  and  religion,  which  she  diffused  over  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Within  the  past  century  we  have  learned  much  about 
Egypt.  Indeed,  before  that  time  she  was  as  a  sealed  book, 
for  though  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writings  abounded  they 
were  not  decipherable,  and  the  most  learned  men  stood 
dumb  before  the  records  that  covered  monuments,  tombs, 
stele,  columns,  statues,  and  temples.  It  was  due  to  an 
accident  that  discovery  was  made  of  a  key  to  the  reading 
of  these  picture  writings:  During  Napoleon’s  campaign  in 
Egypt,  1799,  Boussard,  a  French  officer,  while  conducting 
some  excavation  work  at  Fort  Julien,  four  miles  from  the 
village  of  Rosetta,  unearthed  a  basalt  stele — stone  pillar — 
upon  which  was  engraved  in  hieroglyphics,  demotic,  and 
Greek  characters,  a  decree  issued  by  the  priests  commanding 
the  faithful  to  pay  divine  honors  to  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes 
(about  190  B.  C.)  There  were  many  Greeks  living  in 
Egypt  at  the  time,  so  to  give  widest  publicity  to  the  decree 
it  was  engraved  in  the  three  methods  of  writing  used  in  the 
Empire.  As  Greek,  though  no  longer  a  spoken  language,  is 
easily  read  by  educated  persons  everywhere,  it  was  very 
quickly  ascertained  by  translating  the  decree  from  Greek  that 
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a  key  might  readily  be  found,  by  comparing  the  texts,  where¬ 
by  all  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writings  could  be  accurately  de¬ 
ciphered,  and  so  it  came  about,  by  accident,  that  the  key¬ 
stone  was  found,  and  to  Champollion  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  first  application  of  the  discovery. 

Archaeologists  have  found  by  comparing  relics  of  Egypt 
with  others  discovered  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  a 
striking  similarity  in  hieroglyphics,  in  emblems  and  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  Inference  has  followed  that  in  the  inscrutable  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  past  a  communication  between  the  continents 
existed ;  and  that  the  Aztec  and  the  Egyptian  civilizations 
had  either  a  common  root  or  were  surprisingly  interfused. 
In  so  far  as  the  connection  may  be  perceived  by  the  un¬ 
scientific  eye,  it  was  discoverable  by  comparing  the  Egyptian 
anthropologic  exhibit  with  that  from  Mexico  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  where  a  marked  similarity  was  noticeable. 

From  writings  and  from  pictures,  which  have  always 
represented  the  Ethiopians  as  captives  and  slaves,  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  did  not  belong  to  the 
Ethiopian  race,  and  from  the  shape  of  skulls  of  mummies 
it  is  thought  that  they  were  members  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
their  dark  complexions  being  simply  the  result  of  out-door 
life  in  a  country  of  dazzling  sunshine. 

Their  language  shows  some  affinity  with  the  Aryan 
tongues,  those  spoken  by  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Germans, 
English  and  most  other  European  nations,  and  some  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  Semitic  languages,  Hebrew,  Phoenician  and  so 
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forth.  This  composite  likeness  is  an  indication  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians.  They  had  more  than  one 
mode  of  writing.  The  oldest  and  most  universally  under¬ 
stood  was  the  hieroglyphic,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  be¬ 
cause  they  wrongly  believed  it  was  known  only  to  the  priests. 
Less  ancient  than  this,  but  still  of  great  antiquity,  was  the 
hieratic  writing,  known  exclusively  by  those  belonging  to 
the  priestly  order.  The  latest  and  most  similar  to  alphabetic 
writing  is  the  epistolary  or  demotic.  This  was  taught  to  all 
the  educated  people.  All  three  forms  are  read  from  right 
to  left,  from  left  to  right,  or  even  vertically,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  space  the  writings  fill,  the  direction  of 
reading  being  always  towards  the  faces  of  the  animals  or 
figures.  The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  difficult 
art  of  engraving  upon  the  granite  of  which  their  most 
beautiful  buildings  were  constructed.  The  other  writing 
materials  were  parchment  and  paper,  prepared  from  the 
papyrus,  a  species  of  reed  then  quite  plentiful  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  It  had  a  large,  tapering,  three  sided 
stem,  two  or  three  inches  broad  at  the  base.  The  outer 
bark  was  peeled  off  and  the  white  pith  cut  lengthwise  into 
strips  and  laid  side  by  side  in  sheets.  Other  slices  were  laid 
transversely  upon  the  first,  the  whole  being  then  moistened, 
pressed,  dried  and  cut  into  pieces  the  required  size.  This 
material  was  written  upon  with  a  frayed  pointed  reed  dipped 
in  ink,  such  as  the  Chinese  employ  even  to  this  day. 

Papyrus,  which  was  the  name  of  the  writing  material 
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just  described  was  so  costly  that  only  the  wealthy  class 
could  afford  to  use  it,  and  even  these,  as  well  also  officers 
of  the  government,  scribes,  scriveners,  authors,  and  such, 
used  the  same  sheets  several  times,  though  being  writ  in 
ink  it  was  not  possible  to  make  complete  erasure.  This 
habit  of  writing  over  writing  is  called  palimpsest  records,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  old  Testament  was  written,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  original  much  more  difficult  to  read,  and  at  times 
wholly  illegible.  So  also  were  the  writings  of  the  early 
church  fathers.  Those  who  were  too  poor  to  use  papyrus 
wrote  on  pieces  of  pottery,  bones  of  animals,  and  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  which  however  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
practices  of  the  Assyrians  whose  writing  material  was  moist 
fresh  bricks,  in  which  their  arrowhead  characters  were  im¬ 
pressed  and  the  bricks  were  then  dried.  This  method  was 
an  extremely  slow  and  clumsy  one,  but  the  inscriptions  were 
so  durable  that  Assyrian  libraries  composed  wholly  of  such 
bricks  have  recently  been  uncovered  and  the  characters, 
though  impressed  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  are  as 
clear  as  the  day  they  were  made. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  extensive  literature,  dealing  with 
medicine,  mathematics,  poetry  and  fiction,  nor  was  religion 
neglected,  which,  however,  was  confined  to  the  priesthood. 
Their  “Book  of  the  Dead’’  was  not  intended  for  the  living 
to  read,  but  was  for  the  use  of  the  soul  which  was  directed 
in  its  long  and  perilous  journey  towards  a  blissful  state. 
A  copy  of  this  book,  as  nearly  complete  as  the  estate  of  the 
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deceased  could  afford,  was  placed  within  the  mummy  case 
where  it  might  be  convenient  for  reference  when  the  soul 
should  require  it. 

In  Egypt  there  was  an  esoteric  theology  for  the  priests  and 
an  exoteric  religion  for  the  laity.  Thus  the  priests  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  trinity,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus,  and  also  in  a 
unity  of  the  god-head,  but  when  they  preached  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  was  to  teach  the  existence  of  a  hierarchy  of  gods  and 
goddesses. 

In  each  city  one  god  was  worshiped  as  its  tutelar  divin¬ 
ity  ;  he  was  the  guardian  of  that  city  and  had  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  its  temple.  The  town  had  also  its  triad 
of  gods,  the  third  proceeding  from  the  other  two,  a  belief 
that  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  “God 
created  his  own  members,  which  are  the  gods,”  said  the 
priests,  and  thus,  out  of  one  god  grew  a  host  of  lesser  di¬ 
vinities.  Natural  objects  were  thus  deified,  and  after  a 
time  certain  animals  came  to  be  regarded  as  emblems,  and 
even  incarnations  of  the  gods.  The  most  celebrated  triad 
of  gods  was  Osiris,  the  father,  Isis,  the  mother,  and  Horus, 
the  son,  The  bull,  Apis,  whose  temple  was  at  Memphis, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  habitation  of  Osiris  himself.  He  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  most  assiduous  at¬ 
tention.  Great  were  the  lamentations  and  mourning  when 
this  sacred  bull  died  and  correspondingly  great  were  the  re¬ 
joicings  when  a  successor  was  found  having  the  prescribed 
marks  which  indicated  the  indwelling  divinity.  So  gorgeous 
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and  expensive  were  the  funeral  rites  of  one  of  these  sacred 
animals,  that  they  sometimes  ruined  the  officials  who  had 
them  in  charge. 

Different  animals  were  considered  in  other  places  as  sa¬ 
cred.  But  animals  held  sacred  in  one  place  were  fre¬ 
quently  despised  in  another,  or  used  for  food.  Some  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  the  inspection  of  their 
entrails,  as  among  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  chief  modes 
of  divination.  The  hawk,  ape,  asp,  ibis,  and  cat  were  gen¬ 
erally  worshiped,  but  crocodiles,  dogs,  jackals,  frogs,  the 
dung  beetle  and  shrews  were  also  venerated,  though  not  in 
every  province.  Superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  religion  which  admitted  much  pomp  and  show, 
the  Egyptians  indulged  in  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonials 
and  in  an  elaborate  ritual.  They  prided  themselves  on  be¬ 
ing  the  nation  from  which  had  originated  many  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  institutions  afterwards  adopted  by  other  peoples,  as 
being  the  first  to  consecrate  each  month  and  day  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  deity,  and  the  first  to  foretell  the  future  life  of  a  human 
being  by  casting  his  horoscope. 

Oracles  were  consulted  on  all  occasions  of  public  import¬ 
ance,  the  principal  one  being  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  which 
was  so  famous  as  to  draw  enquiries  from  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  Ammon  was  styled  Amun  on  hieroglyphic 
monuments  and  corresponded  to  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Jupiter  of  the  Romans.  Thebes  was  dedicated  to  this  deity, 
who  was  supposed  to  make  it  his  peculiar  abode,  though  there 
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were  temples  set  up  in  his  honor  in  many  places.  The 
name  signified  the  hidden,  unrevealed  god,  but  he  is  never¬ 
theless  personified  and  represented  as  sitting  on  a  throne 
holding  the  staff  of  life  in  one  hand  and  the  symbol  of 
power  in  the  other. 

Their  custom  of  embalming  the  dead  is  believed  to  be  a 
consequence  of  belief  in  immortality,  a  wish  to  have  the  body 
ready  for  the  return  of  the  soul  after  its  various  incarna¬ 
tions  in  the  bodies  of  other  persons  and  of  animals,  for 
they  were  believers  in  metempsychosis,  a  doctrine  which  the 
Buddhists  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  Egyptian  methods  of  embalming  were  of  several 
kinds,  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
The  process,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  it,  for  the 
art  has  long  been  lost,  consisted  of  removal  of  the  viscera 
through  an  incision  made  in  the  side  of  the  body,  after  which 
the  cavity  was  filled  with  myrrh  and  spices.  The  brain 
was  next  taken  out,  by  means  of  a  crooked  wire  through 
the  nostrils,  and  the  emptied  skull  drenched  with  drugs. 
After  the  viscera  and  brain  were  removed,  the  body  was 
placed  in  a  pickling  bath  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  where  it 
remained  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
taken  out  and  wrapped  from  head  to  foot,  completely,  in 
many  folds  of  linen  bandages  which  was  then  carefully 
coated  with  gums  and  resins  to  exclude  the  air.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  embalming  having  been  finished  the  body  was  re¬ 
turned  to  relatives  who  laid  it  in  a  stone  or  wooden  case 
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shaped  to  conform  to  that  of  a  human  figure,  and  placed  in 
a  sepulchral  chamber.  It  was  the  custom  to  provide  richly 
carved  outer  caskets  for  the  bodies  of  wealthy  or  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  and  to  mourn  for  a  period  of  seventy  days, 
during  which  times  priests  offered  oblations  and  celebrated 
what  may  be  called  masses,  for  the  safe  journeyings  of  the 
soul. 

The  people  of  Ancient  Egypt  were  divided  into  castes, 
though  not  so  rigid  in  their  observance  of  class  distinctions 
as  are  the  Buddhists  of  India  to-day.  The  supreme  caste 
comprised  only  high  priests,  who  were  the  social  equals  of 
royalty.  Below  these,  in  the  order  named,  were  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  military  service,  agriculturists,  tradesmen,  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  laborers. 

The  kingship  was  hereditary,  but  when  the  dynasty 
failed  a  new  sovereign  was  elected.  In  order  therefore  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  descent  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
king,  in  case  he  had  no  male  heir  by  his  queen,  to  wed  his 
own  daughter,  should  he  have  one,  or  of  a  brother  to  marry 
his  own  sister,  an  example  being  found  in  the  conjugal  re¬ 
lationship  of  Cleopatra  with  her  brother,  Ptolemy  Diony¬ 
sius.  Subsequently,  when  Dionysius  fell  in  the  Alexandrian 
war  with  Julius  Caesar  she  married  her  younger  brother, 
Ptolemy,  who  was  at  the  time  a  boy  of  eleven  years.  The 
king  was  a  high  priest  by  virtue  of  his  dignity,  but  his 
investiture  was  by  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  He  was  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  secrets  that 
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related  to  the  gods,  the  temple  service,  the  laws  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  his  duties  as  a  monarch.  In  order  to  prevent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  those  who  might  corrupt  his  morals  or  per¬ 
vert  his  manners,  no  slave  or  hireling  was  permitted  to  hold 
an  office  that  might  bring  such  person  in  contact  with  the 
king.  These  positions  were  therefore  filled  by  members  of 
the  priestly  class,  who  besides  attending  upon  their  monarch, 
acted  also  as  monitors  upon  his  conduct,  by  prescribing  rules 
for  all  his  acts,  including  what  he  should  eat  and  drink, 
and  the  amusements  he  might  enjoy. 

When  the  king  died  a  general  mourning  and  fasting  took 
place  which  lasted  seventy-two  days,  during  which  time  the 
temples  were  closed  and  all  functions  of  state  were  practi¬ 
cally  suspended.  On  the  last  day,  the  body  having  been  em¬ 
balmed,  it  was  laid  in  the  vestibule  of  the  tomb  it  was  to 
occupy,  and  public  account  was  given  of  the  life  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  It  was  permitted  at  this  time  that  any  one  might 
offer  himself  as  an  accuser  of  the  dead  king,  and  if  the 
charges  thus  preferred  be  established  the  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  prevent  the  monarch  from  receiving  the  customary 
funeral  honors  and  be  denied  a  place  among  the  gods.  No 
doubt  the  prospect  of  such  an  ordeal,  and  a  day  of  judgment 
stimulated  Egyptian  rulers  to  a  strict  observance  of  every 
official  obligation. 

The  priests  were  divided  into  sub-classes,  as  prophets, 
purifiers,  beloved  of  the  gods,  incense  bearers,  and  reciters 
of  prayers.  While  women  were  not  invested  with  the 
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priesthood  they  were  allowed  to  assist  in  the  temple  ser¬ 
vice,  an  honor  to  which  queens  themselves  aspired.  Each 
college  of  priests,  or  schools  of  the  prophets,  was  distin¬ 
guished  according  to  the  deity  to  whose  service  it  was  con¬ 
secrated.  This  class  included,  besides  those  engaged  in 
temple  duties  and  religious  instruction,  scientists,  mathe¬ 
maticians,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  statisticians.  Among 
these  one-third  of  all  the  land  was  divided,  their  right  being 
to  receive  one-third  the  revenue  derived  therefrom.  An¬ 
other  third  belonged  to  the  military  class,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  king. 

“In  the  education  of  youth,”  says  Plato,  “the  Egyptians 
were  particularly  strict;  they  required  that  children  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  gestures,  looks,  and  motions  as  were  de¬ 
cent  and  proper ;  and  none  were  suffered  to  hear  any  other 
poetry  than  that  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  them  with 
virtue.”  Music  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  the  young,  but  only  songs 
and  tunes  prescribed  by  law  were  allowed  to  be  taught  to 
children,  that  their  tastes  might  not  be  depraved  nor  their 
morals  impaired  by  indecent  words  or  melodies. 

The  beautiful  tree  of  modern  science  may  be  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  seed  planted  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for 
its  beginning  was  in  the  necessity  of  foretelling,  measuring 
and  understanding  the  phenomenon  of  the  Nile’s  rise  and 
fall,  for  the  annual  overflow  often  disturbed  landmarks,  and 
effaced  boundaries  between  different  estates.  Here  was  the 
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origin  of  civil  engineering.  The  character  of  the  future  har¬ 
vest  might  be  foretold  by  the  height  of  the  overflow,  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  perfect  register  for  the  varying  heights 
of  the  river,  resulting  in  a  complicated  machine  known  as 
the  nilometer.  An  unusual  rise  meant  danger  to  life  and 
property,  and  self-preservation  insisted  upon  it  that  means 
must  be  found  for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  water.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  created  the  science  of  hydraulics  and 
the  art  of  building  canals.  A  desire  to  foretell  the  exact 
period  of  the  river’s  rise,  in  order  that  the  seed-corn,  the 
implements,  the  laborers,  might  be  in  readiness  to  make 
the  most  of  the  divine  gift,  led  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
which  reached  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection,  enabling 
Egyptians  to  foretell  eclipses,  to  ascertain  the  exact  length 
of  the  solar  year  and  to  describe  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 
These  examples  serve  to  show  how  a  desire  to  make  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  yield  its  most  abundant  harvest 
resulted  not  only  in  well-filled  granaries,  but  afterwards  in 
well-stored  minds;  and  the  minds  thus  trained  turned  into 
useful  channels  the  information  they  contained,  and  cre¬ 
ated  for  every  department  of  science  a  corresponding  art. 
The  Egyptians  were  wonderful  builders,  moving  weights 
and  elevating  materials  that  would  puzzle  an  engineer  of 
to-day;  they  were  also  successful  boat-builders,  metallurgists, 
carpenters,  engravers,  potters,  weavers,  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers,  leather  workers,  cabinet-makers,  glass  and  rope  mak¬ 
ers,  practical  mathematicians  and  successful  physicians.  As 
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agriculturists  they  led  the  world,  and  the  model  farm  of 
England,  Germany  or  France  would  not  have  seemed  in  the 
least  wonderful  to  them. 

The  pyramids,  which  must  remain  for  all  time  the  most 
stupendous  examples  of  human  construction,  were  no  doubt 
intended  as  mausoleums  of  the  monarchs  during  whose 
reigns  they  were  built.  Within  the  pyramid,  forming  its 
center,  or  nucleus,  was  the  burial  chamber,  which  contained 
a  sarcophagus  enclosing  the  coffin  of  the  king.  Except 
this  chamber,  the  long,  low,  slanting  passageway  leading  to 
it,  and  four  or  five  vacant  rooms,  to  relieve  the  weight  of 
stone  above  it,  the  pyramids  were  solid  masses  of  masonry, 
The  stones  which  composed  these  colossal  structures  were 
extremely  massive,  many  of  which  are  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  four  feet  square.  The  building  was  from  the  inside 
outward,  and  when  the  cone  was  finished  the  great  stones 
of  the  outside  were  laid  in  steps  so  that  the  workmen  could 
stand  upon  any  step  while  laying  the  next  one  above.  When 
the  apex  was  reached  the  masons  worked  their  way  down 
the  base  again,  filling  the  triangle  made  by  the  steps  with 
smaller  stones  so  as  to  form  a  gradual,  mathematical  slope 
from  the  top  to  the  base.  This  slope  was  covered  with  a 
stucco  which  when  it  hardened  caused  the  pyramid  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  a  solid  Cyclopean  block  of  marble. 

The  group  which  contains  the  three  largest  pyramids  is 
near  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Thebes,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Nile.  The  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops,  was 
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originally  756  feet  square,  and  480  feet  9  inches  high,  thus 
containing  a  ground  area  of  571,536  square  feet,  or  more 
than  13  acres. 

The  Egyptians  in  the  post-history  age  were  the  most  civ¬ 
ilized  of  all  races,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  arts  that 
were  lost  and  long  afterwards  re-discovered.  They  lived 
through  the  bronze  age  and  well  into  the  iron  age,  never¬ 
theless  they  continued  to  use  stone-tipped  arrows,  and  also 
stone  saws  and  flint  knives.  Remains  of  iron  objects  are 
rarely  found  during  explorations  in  Egypt,  an  absence  which 
has  been  accounted  for  however  by  the  comparatively  speedy 
decomposition  of  that  metal.  Bronze  vases,  mirrors,  swords, 
knives  and  statues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  frequent. 
Copper  and  its  innumerable  uses  were  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  Egyptians. 

All  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music  were  cultivated  by  these  people,  but  not  without  re¬ 
strictions,  for  the  law  prescribed  what  might  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  matters  of  art  as  well  as  of  religion  and  politics. 
The  architecture  of  temples  was  fixed  by  law,  and  a  strict 
canon  set  the  exact  proportions  of  the  human  figure  as  it 
might  be  represented  in  a  statue  or  painting,  as  well  also 
j  the  amount  and  character  of  the  drapery.  It  is  due  to  this 
limitation  that  Egyptian  art  produces  an  impression  of 
gloom  and  impassiveness;  of  herculean  strength  but  of  op¬ 
pressive  immobility,  such  as  we  see  in  the  pyramids,  and 
the  untranslatable  imperturbability  of  the  Sphinx,  or  in  the 
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mysterious  riddles  of  the  obelisks.  An  exception  to  the 
monotonous  treatment  that  distinguishes  Egyptian  art  is 
found  in  their  representations  of  animal  life,  to  which  re¬ 
strictive  laws  did  not  so  rigidly  extend.  These  examples 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  Egyptian  artists  when  un- 
trameled  could  draw  with  an  excellence  and  fidelity  to  na¬ 
ture  that  would  not  be  discreditable  to  present  day  effort. 

There  are  sixty-six  pyramids  still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  and 
the  ruins  of  others  have  been  discovered.  The  date  of  pyra¬ 
mid  building  has  been  placed  at  about  2500  B.  C. 

The  temples  of  Egypt  while  less  colossal  than  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  were  more  important  as  showing  the  real  temperament 
and  civilization  of  the  people.  They  were  used  for  both 
civil  and  religious  purposes,  and  from  them  always  floated 
the  royal  banner.  No  openings  for  windows,  or  columns 
for  porticos  broke  the  monotony  of  the  walls,  but  they  were 
beautifully  ornamented  with  brilliantly  colored  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  and  relief  sculptures.  The  main  hall  had  a  stone  ceil¬ 
ing  which  was  supported  by  massive  columns  whose  shafts 
and  capitals  were  modeled  in  imitation  of  the  stem  and  flow¬ 
er  of  the  lotus.  A  succession  of  smaller,  receding  apart¬ 
ments  led  to  the  innermost  room  of  all,  which  might  be 
entered  by  none  except  those  who  had  been  initiated  into 
the  most  profound  mysteries  of  the  priesthood.  The  temple 
throughout  reminds  us  of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle  with  its 
court,  its  holy  place,  and  its  “holy  of  holies. 

The  best  known  of  Egyptian  temples  was  that  of  the  city 
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of  Karnak,  not  far  from  Ammon,  and  a  group  of  pyra¬ 
mids.  The  space  enclosed  by  this  building  was  approximate¬ 
ly  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  hundred  in 
breadth  and  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.  It 
had  two  splendid  gates,  or  propylons,  one  after  another, 
each  of  which  was  flanked  by  towers,  which  lead  to  spacious 
courts.  In  the  first  court  were  two  obelisks  of  Thothmes  I. 
The  word  Thoth  in  the  Egyptian  language  signified  speech, 
or  word,  and  the  God  that  was  so  called  personified  the 
“divine  word,”  or  intellectual  power,  to  whom  was  attrib¬ 
uted  the  invention  of  speech  and  letters.  He  also  presided 
over  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  especially  music  and 
astronomy.  It  was  customary  for  the  Egyptians  to  give  to 
their  monarchs  the  appelatives  of  their  gods,  from  which 
usage  Thothmes,  the  son  of  Thoth,  was  derived. 

In  the  second  court  stood  another  obelisk  which  next  to 
the  one  removed  to  Rome  was  the  loftiest  yet  discovered. 
In  one  of  the  chambers  of  this  temple  were  found  the 
sculptures  which  compose  what  is  known  as  the  Karnak 
tablet,  one  of  the  most  important  records  we  have  concern¬ 
ing  Egyptian  chronology.  The  great  pillared  hall  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-nine  feet  broad  and  eighty  feet  high.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  twelve  columns  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty-six  feet  in  height,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  columns  of  smaller  size.  The  walls  of 
this  temple  were  covered  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  the 
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great  Egyptian  king,  Raineses  II,  and  his  father  Seti.  From 
the  Karnak  temple  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  led  south¬ 
ward  to  another  great  temple  where  the  town  of  Luxor 
now  stands.  The  great  sphinx  near  the  ancient  town  of 
Memphis  was  chiseled  out  of  a  single  rock,  though  smaller 
stones  were  cemented  to  it  in  some  parts  in  order  to 
more  perfectly  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  artist.  To-day 
sand  covers  up  the  base,  and  the  action  of  the  weather  has 
blunted  its  outlines  and  worn  away  the  crispness  of  the 
edges.  It  had  a  total  length  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet,  and  represented  the  body  of  an  animal,  usually  said  to 
be  that  of  a  lion,  with  the  head  of  a  man.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  all  sphinxes  had  the  head  of  a  woman,  but  later 
investigators  deny  this,  claiming  that  every  sphinx  has  or  did 
have  when  first  sculptured,  a  beard.  What  the  sphinx  meant 
to  an  Egyptian  no  one  can  now  exactly  tell,  but  that  it  was 
a  symbol  connected  with  their  religious  mysteries  is  a  most 
plausible  theory. 

One  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  Egypt  was  what  has 
been  called  the  labyrinth.  This  was  a  group  of  twenty-seven 
palaces,  each  representing  one  of  the  cantons  or  nomes  of 
the  kingdom.  These  palaces  were  connected  by  long  pas¬ 
sages  and  the  whole  pile  contained  a  most  bewildering  ar¬ 
ray  of  colonnades,  halls  and  apartments.  Many  of  its  rooms 
were  under  ground  and  were  evidently  intended  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  burial.  The  king  who  built  the  labyrinth,  Amen- 
emha  III.,  is  said  to  have  also  made  Lake  Moeris.  This 
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was  an  artificial  lake  connected  by  one  long  aqueduct  wtth 
the  Nile  River,  and  by  another  with  a  large  natural  lake 
considerably  farther  west.  The  purpose  for  which  so  won¬ 
derful  and  costly  a  piece  of  engineering  was  intended  was 
that  of  regulating  the  supply  of  the  water  received  from  the 
overflowing  Nile.  Did  the  waters  rise  too  high  an  inunda¬ 
tion  was  prevented  by  collecting  the  overplus  into  Lake 
Moeris,  while  if  the  river  failed  to  supply  its  usual  amount 
the  country  was  irrigated  by  the  water  which  had  been  thus 
stored  up.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  rose  a  lofty  pyramid, 
which  seemed  to  measure  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
therein. 

Succeeding  the  era  of  pyramid  building  came  that  of 
obelisk  raising.  The  obelisks  were  hewn  out  of  a  single 
stone,  and  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  then  set  up  as 
monuments  to  the  king  whose  great  deeds  they  recorded. 

Among  the  curious  relics  found  in  Egypt  is  the  famous 
zodiacal  stone  of  the  Denderah  temple,  the  material  of 
which  is  so  translucent  that  the  elaborate  carvings,  figures, 
and  hieroglyphics  on  the  upper  side  may  be  plainly  seen  by 
looking  from  beneath.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Az¬ 
tec  and  Toltec  had  their  calendar  stone,  which  likewise  was 
a  triumph  of  astronomical  knowledge  and  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  a  sculpture  which  could  embody  in  such  material 
the  intellectual  results  of  the  astronomer.  The  fact  that  two 
people  so  far  distant  as  the  Egyptian  and  the  Aztec  should 
produce  results  so  nearly  identical  is  very  suggestive  in  any 
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study  of  the  origin  of  civilization,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  resemblances  can  be  at  all  due  to  acci¬ 
dent. 

Egyptian  history  may  be  divided  into  five  eras :  1.  The 

Pharaonic,  which  closed  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  the  ruler  of  Persia,  in  B.  C.  525.  2.  The  Per¬ 

sian,  which  lasted  until  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  B.  C.  332. 
3.  The  Greek  period,  lasting  until  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
in  B.  C.  30.  4.  The  Roman  period,  from  Cleopatra’s  death 

until  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the  Mohammedans  in  A. 
D.  G40.  5.  From  A.  D.  640  to  the  present  time. 

Thirty  dynasties  are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt  dur¬ 
ing  the  Pharaonic  era.  The  first  ruler,  living  somewhere 
between  3000  and  4000  B.  C.,  was  Menes,  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Memphis.  This  dynasty  lasted  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  second  and  third  dynasties  cov¬ 
ered  five  centuries  more.  To  the  fourth  belong  the  kings 
who  built  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  the  principal  one  of 
which  was  Chufu,  or  Cheops.  Of  the  next  seven  dynasties 
but  little  is  known,  not  even  the  names  of  all  the  monarchs. 
The  founder  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  was  Amenemha,  I., 
who  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  Heliopolis  (the  On  of  the  Old 
Testament)  and  reigned  alone  for  nine  years;  afterwards  he 
reigned  with  Osirtesen  I.,  who  finally  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  and  appointed  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  his 
prime  minister.  To  this  dynasty  belonged  Amenemha  IIP, 
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who  is  credited  with  the  building  of  the  labyrinth  and  the 
excavation  of  the  Moeris  Lake.  The  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  dynasties  lasted  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years. 
The  next  three  dynasties  are  known  as  those  of  the  Hyksos, 
or  Shepherd  kings,  who  were  of  the  Hittites  of  Bible  his¬ 
tory.  During  a  time  when  Egypt  was  torn  by  factions  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  civil  war,  the  Hyksos  took  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  fixed  their  capital  at  Avaris,  and  finally  divided  the 
country  into  two  independent  kingdoms.  About  B.  C.  1525 
they  were  expelled  by  Ahmes  I.,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
who  reunited  lower  and  upper  Egypt.  Of  the  Shepherd 
kings  no  monuments  are  left,  for  the  Egyptians  were  too 
proud  to  leave  any  trace  of  their  having  been  conquered  by 
an  inferior  race. 

Rameses  (which  means  born  of  the  sun)  II.,  known  as 
Sesostris  in  Greek  history,  was  of  the  19th  dynasty,  who 
coming  to  the  throne  when  a  child  ruled  sixty-eight  years, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  great  military  deeds  be¬ 
ing  the  capture  of  Salem,  the  city  long  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  son  of  Rameses  II.,  called 
Merneptah,  or  Rameses  III.,  that  reigned  when  the  Israelites 
left  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Moses.  The  mummy  re¬ 
mains  of  this  monarch  have  been  discovered  and  are  now 
in  the  Boulak  museum  at  Cairo.  They  are  so  well  pre¬ 
served  that  it  is  said  recognition  would  be  possible  to  one 
who  might  have  known  him  in  life. 

The  decline  of  Egypt  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
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exodus,  for  the  monarchy  suffered  from  a  succession  of 
civil  wars  as  well  as  from  invasions,  though  Rameses  III. 
did  much  to  restore  the  former  glory  and  power  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  525  B.  C.  Cambyses  conquered  Egypt  and  made 
it  a  Persian  satrapy,  which  continued  until  Alexander  the 
Great  defeated  Darius  and  took  possession  of  the  land.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  Province,  and  with 
Paganism  and  growing  Christianity  the  country  became  a 
battle  ground  whereon  were  waged  the  bloody  conflicts  of 
religious  wars  that  continued  for  centuries.  In  640  A.  D., 
Egypt  was  completely  subjugated  by  the  Arabs  and  Islam- 
ism  was  established  so  firmly  that  it  has  ever  since  re¬ 
mained  the  faith  of  the  people. 

Gone  are  all  the  glories  of  Egypt;  the  pyramids  which 
were  the  most  colossal  structures  ever  reared  by  man  are 
crumbling,  so  that  now  they  are  only  ruins;  the  sphinx  is 
maimed  by  the  vandalism  of  the  centuries ;  the  magnificence 
of  the  temples  that  were  apotheoses  of  art  and  architecture 
no  longer  exist.  Memphis,  Thebes,  Heliopolis,  like  Baby¬ 
lon,  Nineveh  and  Carthage,  now  mingle  their  splendors  with 
the  sands;  perished  as  completely  as  the  life  that  created 
them,  and  excavators  must  uncover  their  graves  in  order 
to  gather  from  the  ruins  the  faded  evidences  of  what  Egypt 
was  three  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  thus  that  all  the  glory 
of  the  world  passes. 


THE  HOARY  ORIENT 
India,  Land  of  Age  and  Mysticism. 


This  history  of  India,  like  that  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  may  be  written  only  upon  the  evidences  submitted 
by  the  ruins  which  abound,  the  mute  though  no  less  credible 
witnesses  bearing  testimony  to  the  glorious  achievements 
attained  by  a  civilization  which  has  disappeared  so  effectual¬ 
ly  as  to  have  left  no  living  representative  behind.  The  sa¬ 
cred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  give  to  their  ancient  history 
an  incredible  chronology  extending  over  millions  of  years, 
and  which  preserve  a  consecutive  record  of  the  heroes  and 
dynasties  that  flourished  during  that  almost  immeasurable 
period,  extending  from  the  birth  of  Buddha  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  best  authorities  that 
the  Hindoos  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  India,  but 
an  invading  race  who  subdued  and  enslaved  the  aborigines, 
representatives  of  whom  still  exist  in  the  rude  tribes  of 
Southern  and  Central  India,  such  as  the  Bheels,  Kolees, 
Gonds  and  Shinars. 

The  original  occupants  of  India  most  probably  had  no 
such  distinction  as  castes,  and  their  worship  was  of  a  va- 
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riety  of  spiritual  deities  rather  than  of  idols.  If  the  Aryan 
Hindoos,  as  claimed,  subjugated  the  aborigines,  they 
brought  with  them  the  Brahminical  religion,  instituted  castes 
by  dividing  themselves  into  three  orders  known  as  Brah¬ 
mins,  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas,  while  the  conquered  people 
were  made  to  constitute  the  Sudras  or  servile  caste.  Some 
historians  have  undertaken  to  fix  the  date  of  this  supposed 
invasion  at  a  period  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century  B. 
C.,  but  every  claim  of  this  kind  is  purely  conjectural.  It 
may,  however,  be  safely  assumed  that  so  far  as  reliable 
history  uncovers  to  us  the  past  of  India,  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  country  used  the  Sanskrit  language,  though  it 
is  quite  as  likely  to  have  originated  in  the  east  as  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  west.  In  this  language  the  most 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  known  as  the  Vedas,  were 
written,  which  certainly  antedate  the  Christian  era  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  years.  These  books,  made  popular  by  Max 
Muller’s  splendid  translation  into  the  German,  from  which 
they  were  speedily  reprinted  in  many  other  languages,  have 
received  special  attention  since  Theosophy,  as  an  abstract 
ethical  faith,  came  into  favor. 

The  early  history  of  India,  preserved  by  the  Hindoos, 
upon  which  they  rely  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  their 
occupation  of  the  country,  embraces  a  record  of  their 
dynasties,  the  first  rulers  of  one  of  which  is  reputed  to  have 
descended  from  the  sun,  who  reigned  in  Agodha,  the  modern 
Oude,  and  another  from  the  moon,  who  reigned  in  Pruag,  the 
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modern  Allahabad,  whose  exploits  figure  largely  in  the  India 
legends,  and  whose  contests  are  celebrated  in  a  poem  called 
the  Mahabharata.  The  most  famous  of  these  heaven-de¬ 
scended  sovereigns  was  Rama,  whose  deeds  are  immortalized 
in  a  great  epic  known  as  the  Ramayana. 

The  first  event  in  the  history  of  India,  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  account,  was  the  invasion  by  the  Persians,  un¬ 
der  Darius,  about  520  B.  C.  A  conquest  of  the  country 
speedily  followed,  which  resulted  in  an  annexation  to  Persia 
of  the  provinces  along  the  Indus,  said  to  have  been  so  rich 
that  the  tribute  exacted  and  collected  from  them  each  year 
furnished  one-third  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  crown. 

In  327  B.  C.,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  that  monarch  invaded  India,  and  af¬ 
ter  defeating  Porus,  took  possession  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Punjaub.  He  then  continued  his  victorious  march 
as  far  as  Hyphasis,  and  returned  laden  with  riches,  and 
bringing  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  people,  whose 
manners  and  customs  have  changed  but  little  since  that  time. 
Since  the  invasion  of  India  the  country  has  passed  through 
many  changes,  as  the  harsh  results  of  wars,  in  which  the 
natives  seem  to  have  almost  invariably  suffered  defeat.  In 
the  year  715  the  Mohammedans  made  a  descent  on  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  an 
Arab  vessel  that  had  been  taken  by  the  natives. 

So  little  opposition  was  encountered  that  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  overran  all  the  Punjaub  and  retained  possession  for 
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forty  years,  until  their  expulsion  by  the  Rajpoots.  India  re¬ 
mained  at  peace  with  the  world  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  thereafter,  when  it  was  again  invaded  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  under  Mahmoud,  in  the  year  1001,  who,  with 
an  army  of  42,000  men,  conquered  a  large  portion  of  the 
north,  after  which  time  the  Mussulman  influence,  with  small 
interruptions,  continued  very  large,  if  not  predominant  in 
the  empire,  until  1761,  when  their  power  was  effectually 
destroyed  at  the  great  battle  of  Pauiput.  where  the  Moguls 
were  defeated  by  the  Afghans,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  200,- 
000  men.  The  Afghans  did  not  follow  up  their  advantage, 
however,  but  returned  to  their  own  country,  leaving  all  the 
gain  of  their  prowess  to  the  English,  who  have  maintained 
possession  of  the  country  ever  since,  though  not  without  the 
expenditure  of  great  treasure  and  the  loss  of  many  brave 
soldiers. 

The  celebrated  Vale  of  Cashmere  is  inhabited  by  an  intel¬ 
ligent  race  of  strong,  muscular,  good-looking  people  who 
still  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  shawls,  the 
work  of  the  goldsmith,  papier-mache  and  carvings.  Strange 
to  say,  the  industrial  skill  of  this  people  does  not  seem  to 
improve  their  moral  character,  for  they  are  said  to  be  thiev¬ 
ish,  treacherous  and  false.  The  Hindoos  proper  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  conquered  the  country  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  for  just  as  the  torrents  pouring 
down  from  the  Himalayas  sweep  all  before  them,  so  mi¬ 
grating  peoples  launch  themselves  upon  their  less  vigorous 
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neighbors  and  appropriate  their  land.  The  Hindoo  is  slim, 
oval-faced,  and  with  features  quite  European,  although  the 
complexion  varies  from  a  golden  brown  to  a  dark  olive. 
They  recognize  as  caste  priests,  warriors  and  laborers.  The 
Rajput  are  alike  the  noblest  and  oldest  Hindoo  tribe,  and 
from  these  the  Rajahs,  or  rulers,  have  always  been  chosen. 
The  Rajput,  although  originally  the  conquerors  of  western 
India,  are  now  chiefly  known  as  the  merchants  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  They  are  descended  from  the  Rajahs,  and  are  phy¬ 
sically  very  handsome,  possessing  good  forms  and  pleasing 
features.  The  Gonds  or  Gounds  are  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  still  devote  their  energies 
almost  wholly  to  hunting.  In  complexion  they  are  brown, 
and  their  hair  is  straight  and  black.  The  Jats,  or  Yuti,  are 
shepherds  who  have  maintained  their  numbers,  influence  and 
peculiar  political  institutions  since  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.  They  successfully  withstood  the  Rajahs  and  the 
Moslems,  and  in  their  contests  with  the  British  displayed  an 
energy  and  a  courage  which  secured  them  the  most  generous 
conditions  of  surrender.  They  have  always  refused  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Brahmin  theocracy,  and  continue  to  worship  their 
goddesses,  Amba  Mamain,  or  the  Hindoo  Sybil. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Benares  are  found  the  Mahratta  Brah¬ 
mins,  who  are  hardy  mountaineers.  The  Brahmins  claim 
to  have  sprung  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  and  being  thus 
divinely  derived  they  are  scrupulous  in  their  conduct  to 
deserve  the  marked  respect  with  which  they  are  treated. 
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Sixty  millions  of  Hindoos  speak  a  common  tongue; 
Aryan  is  its  basis,  but  with  many  an  admixture  from 
Arabic  and  Persian.  Then,  too,  there  is  their  literary  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Sanskrit,  with  the  Prakist  modifications.  Brah- 
minism  has  become  largely  a  religion  of  rituals,  yet  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions  profess  its  creed.  Self-abasement 
and  self-torture  are  the  outer  manifestations  of  religious 
virtues  generally  cultivated,  so  that  while  some,  clothing 
themselves  in  rags,  go  about  as  mendicants,  others  will  keep 
an  arm  or  a  leg  in  one  position  until  paralysis  has  been 
accomplished;  many  will  hang  themselves  upon  iron  hooks, 
while  yet  others  will  roll  themselves  along  for  miles  upon 
the  ground,  or  pierce  their  lips  and  cheeks  with  long  needles 
and  otherwise  subject  themselves  to  cruelties  as  well  as  in¬ 
dignities.  The  class  who  most  largely  practice  these  self- 
tortures  are  known  as  Fakirs,  from  whence  has  come  our  use 
of  the  word  to  express  fanaticism  or  mountebank  cunning. 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  India  must  be  accounted  its 
books,  sacred  and  secular.  First  in  order  of  time  come  the 
Vedic  hymns,  which  Professor  Max  Muller  assigns  to  about 
1200  B.  C.  The  succeeding  two  centuries  yielded  the  Man¬ 
tra,  or  sacred  formulas,  in  which  the  Sacerdotal  system  is 
crystalized.  The  third  period,  closing  600  B.  C.,  produced 
the  Brahmanas,  or  theological  treaties,  followed  three  cen¬ 
turies  later  by  the  Sutra,  during  which  latter  period  appear¬ 
ed  the  Dharma  castras,  or  Book  of  the  Laws  of  Manu,  which 
is  the  basis  of  Hindoo  public  and  social  law. 
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The  Brahmins  believe  that  through  devotion  and  pru¬ 
dence  even  the  will  of  the  gods  may  be  controlled,  in  which 
faith  lies  the  reason  for  a  multiplication  of  priests,  hermits 
and  devotees,  and  for  their  prevalent  practice  of  self-torture. 

Notwithstanding  the  refinement,  generous  education  and 
mental  ability  of  the  Parsees,  they  attract  most  atten¬ 
tion  by  their  religious  observances.  As  the  dog-star  sinks 
beneath  the  wave,  long  lines  of  devout  Parsees  may  be 
seen  drawn  up  in  rows  offering  their  prayers;  they  despise 
idolatry  but  worship  as  emblems  the  stars,  the  rivers,  the 
sacred  tree  Homa,  and  they  erect  temples  to  the  sun.  These 
temples  are  large  halls  whose  roofs  are  supported  by  col¬ 
umns;  in  the  center,  beneath  the  dome,  stands  the  altar  on 
which  there  is  ever  burning  the  sacred  fire.  This  fire, 
brought  from  Persia  by  the  earliest  Parsees  who  sought  an 
asylum  in  India,  has  never  yet  been  allowed  to  die  out. 
Night  and  day  priests  keep  watch  and  thus  devotedly  con¬ 
secrate  their  lives.  As  a  rule,  the  Parsees  are  quite  pros¬ 
perous  and  belong  to  “the  better  classes,”  so  that  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  in  them  the  utmost  refinement  of  feature, 
grace  of  form  and  good  taste  in  dress. 

The  Parsee  maintains  his  ancient  custom  of  fire-worship, 
and  his  fear  of  polluting  the  elements  has  led  him  to  use 
the  singular  burial  custom  in  which  the  Towers  of  Silence 
play  a  part.  The  bodies  cannot  be  interred,  for  that  would 
be  a  pollution  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  four  elements;  they 
cannot  be  burned,  for  that  would  result  in  a  pollution  of  fire; 
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they  cannot  be  entombed,  lest  they  pollute  the  air;  and 
they  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  river,  for  that  would  be  a 
defilement  of  the  water.  Hence  they  build  low,  circular 
towers  which  are  supplied  with  gratings,  so  that,  while 
birds  of  prey  devour  the  body,  the  bones  shall  not  be  scat¬ 
tered  but  drop  through  the  gratings  into  a  common  sepul¬ 
ture  below. 

These  towers  are  entered  by  the  priests  alone,  who  con¬ 
vey  with  their  own  hands  the'  dead  bodies  submitted  to 
them,  and  when  the  last  ceremonies  have  been  completed 
the  carrion  birds  immediately  descend  to  the  feast  of  flesh, 
knowing  that  there  will  be  no  interruption  of  their  repast. 
The  sight  is  a  sickening  one,  yet  all  civilized  visitors  to  In¬ 
dia  are  sure  to  seek  the  Towers  of  Silence,  which  they  re¬ 
gard  as  possessing  the  greatest  possible  interest. 

India  abounds  in  temples,  whose  wonderful  architecture 
and  beauty  vie  with  each  other  for  the  first  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  At  Chittore  is  a  relatively  modern 
temple  (A.  D.  1450)  dedicated  to  the  Black  God,  Vrij,  and 
another  as  a  memorial  to  Shaumath,  the  offering  of  his 
charming  wife,  the  poetess,  Mira  Bai'.  Then,  too,  there  is 
a  profusion  of  monuments,  such  as  the  Tower  of  Victory, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Khoumbhou.  It  is 
a  square  tower,  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
comprises  nine  separate  stories  most  beautifully  adorned 
with  balconies,  porticoes,  cornices  and  mouldings  rich  and 
varied  beyond  description.  Before  its  destruction  by  Mus- 
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sulman  vandals,  the  top,  or  lantern  tower,  contained,  en¬ 
graved  on  slabs  of  whitest  marble,  full  records  of  the  Rajah 
dynasty,  while  the  beautifully  carved  statues  that  embellish 
the  interior  represent  every  divinity  known  to  Hindoo  my¬ 
thology.  The  supreme  magnificence  of  this  Tower  of  Vic¬ 
tory  is  better  understood,  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
when  the  fact  is  known  that  the  cost  was  $4,500,000,  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  probably  ten  times 
greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

At  Agra  is  the  famous  temple  called  the  Taj  which,  like 
a  heavenly  creation  in  alabaster,  rises  out  of  a  sea  of  ver¬ 
dure,  a  building  so  beautiful  that  it  appears  as  a  link  con¬ 
necting  the  terrestrial  with  the  celestial,  a  dream  of  oriental 
sumptuousness  turned  to  marble.  First  there  is  a  terrace  of 
pink  sandstone  which  is  330  feet  in  width  by  960  feet  in 
length.  In  the  center  of  this  terrace,  which  on  one  side 
shades  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  waters  of  a  charming 
lake  and  on  the  other  into  the  beauties  of  an  incomparably 
beautiful  garden,  is  a  square  of  purest  marble  285  feet  on 
the  sides,  and  from  a  height  of  15  feet  at  each  corner  of 
this  platform  is  a  cupolaed  minnaret  of  marble  that  rises 
with  airy  grace  150  feet,  and  in  the  center  is  the  mausoleum. 

The  massiveness  of  the  structure  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
a  very  wilderness  of  traceries  which,  when  viewed  separ¬ 
ately,  appears  like  the  lace  of  a  dainty  handkerchief  rather 
than  an  ornamental  feature  of  a  great  building,  a  device  for 

lady’s  laces  rather  than  the  ornamentation  of  an  imposing 
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building  of  stone.  Within,  flowers,  fruit  and  birds  contend 
for  the  mastery,  and  yet  all  is  managed  with  such  exquisite 
skill  and  taste  that  only  a  constantly  increasing  pleasure  can 
be  felt  by  the  visitor.  The  Taj,  or  Taj-Mahal,  was  built 
by  Shah  Jehan  as  a  tomb  for  his  sultana,  Begum  Banoo. 
As  one  enters  the  porch  opposite  the  gateway,  he  descends 
a  gently-inclined  plane  and  reaches  a  vaulted,  white  marble 
chamber  directly  in  the  center  of  the  edifice.  The  light  is 
concentrated  on  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Begum  Banoo, 
while  a  similar  but  smaller  sarcophagus,  standing  in  the 
shadow,  contains  the  dust  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  lover-hus¬ 
band.  Each  sarcophagus  is  of  pure  marble,  but  that  of  the 
sultana  is  most  elaborately  inlaid  with  vines  interwoven  with 
texts  from  the  Koran,  traced  in  precious  stones,  such  as  sap¬ 
phire,  bloodstone,  diamond,  lapis  lazuli,  emerald,  ruby  and 
whatever  else  has  value.  Ascending  to  the  main  floor  over 
the  vaulted  chamber,  the  visitor  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
octagonal  temple,  and  looks  up  towards  the  snow-white 
dome,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  above.  Unlike  the 
celebrated  St.  Peter’s,  the  building  does  not  overwhelm  the 
imagination  but  rather  possesses  it  with  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  proportion  and  symmetry.  Above  the  real  sar¬ 
cophagi  are  duplicate  ones  standing  on  a  rich,  mosaic  floor, 
while  a  flood  of  mellowed  light  streaming  through  a  lunette 
pours  over  the  responsive  memorial  of  the  dead. 

These  counterfeited  cenotaphs  are  ornamented  even  more 
elaborately  than  the  originals.  They  are  enclosed  by  octa- 
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gonal  screens,  eight  feet  in  height,  made  of  marble  carved 
into  the  most  delicate  lace  tracery  and  interwoven  with  the 
stems,  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  beautiful  lotus  and  the 
rose,  and  crowned  with  a  wavy  wreath  of  the  graceful,  ten¬ 
der,  twining  passion-flower  wrought  into  a  mosaic  of  the 
most  priceless  gems. 

To  the  Hindoo,  death  is  regarded  as  a  welcome  change 
from  the  cares  and  misery  of  this  world  to  a  condition  of 
happiness,  or  complete  annihilation,  either  of  which  they 
accept  as  a  desirable  end.  They  burn  their  dead,  less  for 
sanitary  reasons  however  than  for  purification  as  a  prep¬ 
aratory  for  whatever  future  life  may  be  in  store.  But 
though  profoundly  religious,  and  extremely  poor  as  a  whole, 
the  Hindoos  indulge  in  many  festivals  of  a  pleasurable  char¬ 
acter  at  which  dancing  is  a  prime  feature.  But  in  these 
entertainments  only  girls  take  part,  who  amuse  their  com¬ 
pany  with  exhibitions  of  amazing  grace  and  skill.  One  of 
their  favorite  amusements  is  the  egg-dance,  in  which  a  girl 
appears  with  a  basket  of  eggs  and  crowned  with  a  light 
wheel,  to  the  rim  of  which  are  fastened  many  cords  with 
slip  knots  in  the  free  ends.  It  is  her  task  to  revolve  this 
wheel  and  place  the  eggs  one  by  one  in  the  noose  provided 
for  each,  so  that  when  the  nooses  are  full,  the  eggs  shall, 
with  their  strings,  form  the  radii  of  a  circle,  and  maintain 
their  position  while  the  danseuse  executes  the  most  complica¬ 
ted  movements.  So,  too,  she  removes  the  eggs  one  at  a  time, 
so  that  the  accuracy  of  sight  and  touch  becomes  marvelous. 
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The  Nautch  dance  is  likewise  executed  by  girls  only,  and 
in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  body  motions  of  the 
hoochee-koochee,  but  to  these  are  added  many  graceful  foot 
movements  and  a  dainty  handling  of  flowing  draperies. 

The  Indian  jugglers,  who  also  compose  a  caste,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  a  cleverness  which  puts  to  the  blush  the  per¬ 
formances  usually  to  be  seen  at  entertainments  given  by 
sleight-of-hand  artists  in  America,  or  in  fact  anywhere  out 
of  India.  They  require  no  hall,  no  elaborate  paraphernalia, 
no  clothing  even,  and  yet  they  will  far  surpass  the  Chinese 
sorcerer  so  graphically  described  by  Bret  Harte.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  performer  presents  a  sword  and  asks  a  confed¬ 
erate  to  cut  off  his  head,  which  being  promptly  done  the 
victim  astounds  every  beholder  by  picking  up  and  replac¬ 
ing  the  dissevered  member,  none  the  worse  for  his  tragic 
experience.  Again,  six  conjurors  engage  in  a  spirited  dance 
within  an  enclosure  made  by  their  interested  audience,  when 
one  by  one  they  disappear  from  view  as  if  by  evaporation, 
for  there  is  no  place  of  exit  to  be  seen.  A  more  astonishing 
performance  consists  of  throwing  a  bolt  of  ribbon  into 
the  air,  whereupon  a  hawk  suddenly  appears  and  seizing  one 
end  flies  away  with  it,  and  then,  incredible  to  behold,  down 
the  colored  pathway  of  the  floating  ribbon,  one  end  of  which 
is  held  by  the  conjuror,  comes  first  a  live  serpent,  then  a  frog 
and  lastly  an  infant. 

Less  wonderful,  but  equally  interesting,  are  the  Hindoo 
snake  charmers,  who,  venerating  the  cobra,  most  venemous 
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of  serpents,  compel  it  to  execute  movements  to  the  notes  of  a 
pipe  and  seem  to  defy  its  fatal  sting.  It  is  by  skill  such  as  this 
that  the  fakirs  maintain  the  power  over  the  imaginations  of 
the  common  people,  who  in  India,  as  in  America,  hold  that 
“seeing  is  believing.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  alchemy  was  the  parent  of 
chemistry,  and  astrology  of  astronomy,  and  that  the  search 
after  the  philosopher’s  stone  has  captured  the  imaginations 
of  all  peoples.  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Hindoo, 
Mede  and  Persian  have  added  to  their  positive  knowledge, 
the  most  profound  belief  in  magic.  Necromancy  and  witch¬ 
craft  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  received  the  most  trusting 
faith  of  all  peoples,  and  for  that  matter  Theosophy,  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  most  influential  of  our  religious  cults,  uses 
for  its  purposes  the  astral  light.  The  names  of  Roger  Bacon, 
Paracelsus,  Dr.  Faustus  and  Nostradamus  are  known 
throughout  the  inhabited  globe  as  those  of  men  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  material  nature  was  such  as  to  gain  them  the  credit 
of  magicians,  to  whose  power  there  was  no  limit.  Much  of 
our  poetical  literature,  such  as  dramas  of  Marlowe  and 
Goethe,  turn  upon  magical  lore,  so  that  far  beyond  the  realms 
of  decayed  religious  beliefs,  or  of  popular  superstitions,  has 
spread  at  least  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
strange  power  of  the  necromancer.  Among  savage  and  bar¬ 
barous  peoples  such  faith  in  magic,  sorcerers,  witches  and 
medicine-men  still  continues  to  flourish,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  for  our  understanding  of  the  lower  existent  civi- 
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lizations  that  our  readers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
similar  illusions  have  prevailed  among  peoples  recognized 
as  representing  the  highest  civilization  of  their  period. 


LAND  OF  THE  SUN 
The  Japanese — The  Greeks  of  the  East. 


Or  the  many  empires  and  independent  governments  of 
the  earth  only  two  are  insular,  namely,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  And  if  we  choose  to  institute  comparisons  between 
the  two,  excellent  grounds  for  doing  so  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  England  and  Japan  contain  practically  a  like 
population,  40,000,000,  that  each  are  masters  of  their  re¬ 
spective  seas,  and  both  are  distinguished  for  extraordinary 
commercial  activity. 

Japan  has  been  a  sovereign  nation  so  long  that  its  his¬ 
tory  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  tradition,  but  it  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  its  European  discovery  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  place  as  late  as  1542,  when  three  Por¬ 
tuguese  having  deserted  their  ship  and  taken  refuge  on  a 
Chinese  junk  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of 
Japan  where  being  wrecked  they  were  hospitably  treated  by 
the  natives.  These  men  carried  back  to  Portugal  and  Spain 
glowing  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  trade  intercourse  between  the 
three  nations  that  continued  without  interruption  until  1587, 
when  Christian  missionaries  had  converted  so  many  of  the 
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natives  to  Catholicism  that  the  Emperor  feared  there  was 
a  design  to  effect  a  conquest  of  his  country.  Accordingly 
he  issued  an  edict  of  banishment  against  the  missionaries 
of  Tokio,  which  was  repeated  by  his  successor  in  1596  and 
a  religious  war  followed,  characterized  by  great  slaughter 
and  horrible  tortures  which  continued  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  when  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  was  accomplished. 
Thereafter  Japan  became  completely  isolated  from  all  coun¬ 
tries,  except  China,  until  1854  when  the  United  States  sent 
a  fleet  of  ships,  commanded  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Mikado,  whereby  protection 
would  be  guaranteed  to  American  sailors  who  might  be 
wrecked  upon  the  coast,  and  American  vessels  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodadi  for  supplies  and 
purposes  of  trade.  A  display  of  force  caused  the  Mikado 
to  execute  the  treaty  demanded  by  the  Americans  (March 
31)  and  in  August  following  England,  under  like  condi¬ 
tions,  secured  the  right  for  her  ships  to  enter  Nagasaki, 
which  city  three  years  later  admitted  American  vessels,  and 
Japan  thereupon  became  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  commer¬ 
cial  nations. 

The  significance  of  the  word  “Japan”  is  The  Eastern 
Kingdom,  of  the  sun.  The  true  origin  of  the  Japanese  is 
an  undetermined  question.  That  they  have  no  kinship  with 
the  Chinese  is  demonstrable  in  the  structural  difference 
which  exists  between  the  two  languages;  many  maintain 
that  they  are  of  Tartar  extraction,  and  others  that  they  are 
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descendants  of  the  Malays,  but  a  greater  number  of  ethnolo¬ 
gists  and  philologists  agree  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  the 
vastly  improved  stock  of  the  Ainu,  who  are  regarded  as 
being  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Acceptance 
of  this  latter  theory  presupposes  the  birth  of  man,  or  of 
races,  at  many  places,  and  disregards  that  of  the  multipli¬ 
cation  and  distribution  of  mankind  from  a  common  origin. 

By  their  traditions  the  Japanese  are  taught  that  they  are 
descendants  of  the  sun,  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the 
Chinese  who  maintain  their  celestial  genesis.  These  legends 
represent  that  their  first  sovereign  was  the  Sun-goddess 
Tensho  Dai  jin,  who  was  one  of  the  heavenly  deities  that 
ruled  for  seven  generations;  after  these  came  five  genera¬ 
tions  of  earthly  deities  from  whom  descended  their  mortal 
sovereigns,  the  present  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  being  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-third.  The  most  reliable  chronology 
which  history  recognizes  does  not  give  the  Japanese  a 
greater  antiquity  than  600  B.  C.,  when  the  Emperor  Jimmu 
came  to  the  throne;  but  undoubtedly  Japan  was  a  populous 
nation  long  before  that  date.  And  as  to  their  origin  it  is 
neither  unreasonable  nor  inconsistent  with  present  known 
facts  to  theorize,  at  least,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Japanese  represent  the  amalgamation  of  several  races,  of 
which  the  Ainu  of  the  island  of  Yezo  are  the  most  ancient, 
and  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  indigenous  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  even  a  probability  that  the  country  was  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  island  peoples  of  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  and  New 
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Guinea,  and  also  by  Asiatics.  The  Ainu  are  the  most  non¬ 
resisting  people  on  the  earth,  and  they  would  be  likely  to 
retire  before  invaders  to  the  inhospitable  region  where  they 
have  since  made  their  home,  and  remain  in  their  original 
state  of  savagery.  If  there  were  conquering  invaders  they 
established  their  capital  at  Kioto,  and  from  these  the  Japan¬ 
ese  most  probably  are  descended.  It  was  at  Kioto  that  the 
Emperor,  called  Mikado  (signifying  Son  of  the  Sun),  form¬ 
ed  his  court  and  set  his  imperial  rule  over  the  land.  Subse¬ 
quently  a  powerful  military  class  obtained  dominion  which 
was  exercised  by  a  ruler  called  the  Shogun ,  during  which 
time — for  several  centuries — the  empire  continued,  but  the 
Mikado  was  a  mere  figurehead.  Later  a  rival  military  or¬ 
ganization  was  formed  which  precipitated  a  rebellion  in  the 
twelfth  century  that  continued  unremittently,  with  several 
parties  in  power  for  a  few  years,  until  in  1868  the  people  or¬ 
ganized  the  Tokugawa  clan  and  restored  the  Emperor  to  all 
his  ancient  sovereign  authority. 

Modern  Japan  is  so  different  from  Japan  of  fifty  years 
ago  that  comparison  is  almost  like  that  of  two  widely  sep¬ 
arated  civilizations;  especially  is  this  so  in  Japanese  com¬ 
mercial  life,  and  largely  so,  too,  in  social  manners.  For¬ 
merly  the  law  of  caste  rigidly  obtained,  society  being  sharply 
divided  into  classes,  of  which  the  hereditary  princes  were 
first,  followed,  in  the  order  named,  by  the  nobility,  priests, 
soldiers,  professional  men,  merchants,  mechanics,  among 
which  latter,  painters  and  artists  are  included,  and  sailors, 
fishermen,  peasants  and  laborers. 
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Japan  has  no  one  religion  that  predominates  over  every 
other  known  in  the  islands  of  that  kingdom,  but  the  most 
prominent  are  the  Sintoo  and  Buddhism.  The  oldest  of 
the  Japanese  religions,  that  is  Sintooism,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  The  word  Sintoo  means  spirit,  and  this  faith 
is  said  to  teach  the  existence  of  one  great  ruling  spirit,  ac¬ 
complishing  his  purposes  through  a  large  number  of  subor¬ 
dinate  spirits  or  deities.  According  to  another  opinion 
this  ancient  religion  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  the  elements.  The  sun  is  still  adored  under  the  form  of 
a  bright  disk  or  mirror  to  be  found  in  every  temple  of  the 
Sintoo  sect.  The  horse  is  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  every 
Sintoo  temple  has  numerous  pictures  of  these  sacred  horses 
suspended  on  its  walls.  The  members  of  this  sect  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  spirits,  exercising 
an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  which  may  be  propitiated 
by  prayers  and  by  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct, 
cleanliness,  purity  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  inferior 
spirits,  which  are  equally  numerous,  are  chiefly  heroes  can¬ 
onized  for  illustrious  deeds  or  qualities.  A  Sintoo  temple 
is  called  a  Mya,  which  signifies  a  royal  residence,  before 
which  the  people  worship  in  the  simplest  manner.  The  de¬ 
votee  approaches  the  mya  by  way  of  the  sacred  gateway 
until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door,  when,  instead  of  enter¬ 
ing,  he  stops,  flings  a  few  coins  through  the  aperture,  folds 
his  hands  in  a  posture  of  reverence,  mutters  his  prayers,  and 
then  departs. 
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The  Sintoo,  or  Shintoo,  as  it  is  most  frequently  written, 
though  the  oldest  religion  of  Japan  has  been  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  supplanted  by  Buddhism,  introduced  from  India  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Buddha  is  worshiped  under  the  name 
of  Amida.  This  worship  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  phrase — “All  honor  to  Amida.”  Next  to  the 
worship  of  Amida  is  that  of  Kanon,  the  goddess  of  mercy. 
She  is  exceedingly  honored,  and  images  of  her  are  seen  every¬ 
where.  She  is  represented  as  one  possessing  a  merciful  and 
compassionate  heart,  and  is  therefore  always  addressed  bv 
those  in  affliction  as  their  patron  and  friends.  She  is  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  one  is  strongly  reminded  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  and  wonders  whether  Mariolatry  could  have  been 
so  long  ago  carried  all  the  way  to  these  Japan  islands,  which 
were  almost  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  centuries. 
There  is  another  very  popular  deity,  whose  image  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  house;  this  is  Dai  Gak,  the  “great 
black  one,”  who  is  the  god  of  riches.  He  is  represented  as 
a  little  man  with  a  very  large  sack  on  his  shoulders,  and 
sometimes  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand.  His  proper  place  is 
in  the  kitchen,  and  he  is  usually  to  be  seen  enshrined  near 
the  hearth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  Japan  is  Kioto.  It 
is  situated  almost  in  the  very  center  of  the  kingdom,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains  which  protect  it  from 
the  cold  winds  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Japan  islands  bring 
tempests  of  snow  during  all  the  winter.  A  river  spanned 
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by  three  or  four  wooden  bridges  flows  right  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  town.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  is  the 
deserted  Gosho,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Emperors.  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  are  groves,  gardens,  pagodas,  temples  and 
monasteries.  At  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  no  less 
than  four  thousand  religious  edifices  added  grace  and  beauty 
to  this  ancient  capital.  The  monastery  of  Chioin  is  very 
large,  and  like  all  strictly  Japanese  structures  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood.  Huge  pillars  support  the  roof,  which  is 
nearly  ten  feet  thick.  The  object  of  these  heavy  roofs  is  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  earthquake  shocks  upon  the  pillars. 
In  a  grove  close  to  this  monastery  is  a  belfry  containing  the 
largest  bell  in  Japan.  It  has  no  tongue,  but  is  struck  from 
the  outside  by  a  heavy  log  of  wood,  swung  by  eight  men. 
The  bell  is  of  bronze  and  emits  a  deep-toned  boom,  whose 
reverberations  last  a  long  time.  North  of  this  great  build¬ 
ing  is  a  beautiful  little  palace  built  by  one  of  the  abdicating 
monarchs,  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
pure  silver.  A  similar  palace  in  another  quarter  of  the  city 
has  walls  and  ceilings  covered  with  sheets  of  gold,  and 
stands  embowered  in  gardens  and  groves.  The  people  of 
Kioto  consider  themselves  more  enlightened  and  cultivated 
than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  social  superiority. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Kioto  is  Nara,  another  ancient 
capital,  but  nothing  remains  of  its  former  glory  except  the 
vast  temple  and  colossal  image  of  Buddha.  The  gateway 
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of  the  temple  is  a  large  double-storied  tower  about  fifty  feet 
high.  The  upper  story  is  filled  with  idols,  while  on  each  side 
of  the  portal  are  two  gigantic  images  twenty  feet  tall  with 
weapons  in  their  hands  which  they  hold  in  a  menacing  posi¬ 
tion,  and  terrify  by  their  infuriate  countenance.  The  devo¬ 
tions  practiced  before  the  image  of  Buddha  are  extraor¬ 
dinary,  to  say  the  least.  Prayers  of  the  faithful  are  written 
on  pieces  of  paper  which  are  then  chewed  into  spit-balls  and 
thrown  at  the  great  figure.  Answers  to  such  prayers  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  depend  upon  whether  the  balls  stick. 

In  the  middle  of  the  temple  of  Buddha  is  an  immense  stone 
platform,  ten  feet  high  and  about  two  hundred  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  upon  which  is  a  second  platform,  of  bronze, 
smaller  in  size,  with  a  surface  composed  of  bronze  lotus- 
flowers.  Upon  this  beautiful,  flowery  throne  is  a  stupendous 
bronze  image  of  Buddha  in  an  attitude  of  contemplation. 
This  is  the  largest  bronze  idol  in  the  world;  the  actual 
height,  measuring  from  the  platform,  is  fifty-three  feet  five 
inches,  and  from  the  platform  seventy  feet.  Its  remarkable 
proportions  are  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
circumference  of  one  of  the  fingers  is  five  feet.  The  image 
is,  of  course,  hollow,  but  the  metal  of  the  body  is  one  foot 
in  thickness  and  almost  solid  in  the  extremities.  A  grand 
piano  could  easily  be  set  on  the  hand,  and  the  end  of  the 
thumb  is  large  enough  to  sit  upon  comfortably.  Though 
cast  in  many  pieces  the  joining  together  was  done  with  so 
much  skill  and  exactness  that  the  junctures  can  scarcely 
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be  detected.  The  lotus  flowers  upon  which  the  figure  is 
seated,  cross-legged,  are  covered  with  very  fine  engravings 
that  represent  dragons,  combats  between  fiends,  shrines, 
temples,  and  decorative  embellishments.  For  more  than  sev¬ 
en  hundred  years  this  colossal  image  has  occupied  its  throne, 
and  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  introduction  of  railways  in  recent  years  has  served 
to  immensely  increase  facilities  of  travel  and  transportation, 
but  old  time  means  of  conveyance  are  still  extensively  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  On  the  national  roads  small  wag¬ 
ons  drawn  by  bullocks  or  ponies  are  employed  to  haul  pas¬ 
sengers,  while  the  mails  are  largely  transported  by  runners 
between  points  separated  by  great  distances.  These  mail 
carriers  are  able  to  make  five  miles  an  hour,  and  as  they  are 
relieved  frequently  this  rate  of  speed  is  maintained,  night 
and  day.  In  the  large  cities  the  principal  vehicle  for  pas¬ 
sengers  is  the  jinrikasha,  a  light  two-wheeled  gig  drawn  by 
natives  at  a  speed  of  six  miles  per  hour.  The  palanquin  is 
used  largely  for  carrying  wealthy  persons,  while  a  small 
basket-work  litter,  called  a  kogo,  slung  from  a  pole  and  car¬ 
ried  by  two  men,  serves  the  poorer  class. 

Until  1880,  when  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  an  im¬ 
perial  interdict,  it  was  customary  for  the  sexes  to  bathe  to¬ 
gether  in  a  perfectly  nude  state,  which  however  was  unat¬ 
tended  by  any  thought  of  impropriety,  and  it  was  only  as  a 
mark  of  deference  to  foreigners  that  the  act  of  prohibition 
was  promulgated.  But  among  the  Japanese  even  to-day, 
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though  not  so  general  as  formerly,  girls  maintain  conjugal 
relations  towards  those  who  choose  to  hire  them.  Nor  do 
women  who  indulge  such  promiscuity  before  marriage  sac¬ 
rifice  their  social  reputation.  So  common  was  the  practice 
a  short  while  ago  that  parents  hailed  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
as  a  blessing,  for  she  was  expected  to  contribute,  in  time,  to 
support  of  the  family  by  prostituting  her  body.  The  geisha 
girls  are  of  this  character,  who  are  trained  to  amuse  men,  by 
dancing,  singing  and  the  performance  of  other  acts.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  laxity  of  morals  among  girls,  when  mar¬ 
ried  they  make  the  most  loyal  and  trustworthy  wives,  for 
inconstancy  among  those  who  are  once  wedded  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  social  crimes,  and  the  marriage  vow  is 
very  rarely  violated.  Any  man  may  divorce  his  wife,  pro¬ 
vided  he  makes  her  an  allowance,  but  a  woman  may  not  for 
any  cause  divorce  her  husband. 

Several  practices  prevail  among  the  Japanese  that  appear 
shocking  and  unjust  to  our  conceptions  of  morality,  but 
these  are  fast  falling  into  disuse,  for  the  Japanese  are  rapidly 
adapting  themselves  to  the  Christian  ideas  of  civilization.  In 
all  respects  they  are  a  remarkable  people,  less  so  because  of 
strange  customs  than  for  their  readiness  to  imitate  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Europeans,  whose  superior  ways,  commercial  and 
social,  they  recognize  and  are  quick  to  learn.  And  it  is  no 
exaggeration  of  their  merits  to  say  that  in  not  a  few  respects 
Europeans  may  learn  much  from  the  Japanese.  No  people 
are  more  skillful,  artistic,  painstaking,  reliable,  truthful,  loy- 
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al  or  courteous,  and  their  sense  of  justice  is  likewise  strongly 
marked.  They  have  been  called  the  Yankees  of  the  east 
because  of  their  ingenuity  and  indomitable  courage,  but  they 
deserve  also  the  designation  of  Greeks  of  the  east,  for  their 
militant  prowess  and  their  artistic  instincts,  which  are  not 
exceeded  by  any  people  of  the  world.  Fifteen  years  ago 
Japan  had  practically  no  navy,  yet  within  ten  years  they  have 
beaten  the  English-built  battleships  of  China,  and  at  this 
time  are  sweeping  Russia’s  navy  from  the  sea,  and  with  an 
army  ten  times  less  numerous  than  that  of  her  titanic  ad¬ 
versary,  Japan  is  giving  the  world  proof  of  her  prowess,  and 
is  establishing  her  position  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth,  whose  friendship  is  worth  cultivating. 

The  government  of  Japan  is  progressive  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  though  in  the  callow  age  as  a  modern  nation 
Japan  has  a  system  of  free  schools  which  is  little  inferior 
to  that  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  Agriculture,  too, 
is  receiving  great  attention,  the  feudal  system  which  so  long 
obtained  there  having  been  replaced  by  individual  ownership 
and  government  assistance  in  times  of  poor  harvests,  and  her 
judicial  code  is  patterned  after  that  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  National  expositions  were  instituted  in  1870, 
that  are  held  every  five  years  in  the  large  centers,  under  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  and  with  generous  appropriations  that 
have  made  them  valuable  not  only  to  all  classes  in  Japan,  by 
way  of  inciting  competition  among  manufacturers  and  agri¬ 
culturists,  but  which  have  greatly  interested  foreigners.  And 
Yol.  1 — Sig.  26 
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to  reciprocate  this  friendly  interest,  as  well  as  to  advance  her 
own  commercial  interests,  Japan  is  a  prominent  exhibitor  at 
all  recent  international  fairs,  her  representation  at  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Purchase  Exposition  being  as  meritorious  as  that  of 
any  other  country. 

In  many  arts  the  Japanese  excel,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  their  superior  manufactures  of  glass,  porcelain, 
and  pottery ;  their  steel  swords  are  almost  equal  to  the  fam¬ 
ous  Damascus  blades,  and  no  other  country  pretends  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them  in  the  production  of  paper,  which  they  have 
been  making  since  the  seventh  century,  and  printing  from 
wood  blocks  since  the  twelfth  century.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  skillful  and  artistic  in  die-sinking,  and  the  casting  and 
fabrication  of  metal  articles,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
fabrics,  satins,  damasks,  screens,  fans,  iron-ware  and  lac¬ 
quered  goods  they  are  unapproachable,  while  of  clocks, 
watches,  microscopes,  telescopes,  knives,  etc.,  they  turn  out 
vast  quantities  which  for  excellence  as  well  as  for  cheapness 
compete  in  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 

The  remarkable  commercial  spirit  and  almost  unequaled 
activity  of  the  Japanese  was  admirably  illustrated  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  participation  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position.  Although  poor,  compared  with  the  great  powers, 
and  waging  a  war  that  is  rapidly  draining  the  resources  of 
the  country,  Japan  with  undaunted  courage  appropriated  the 
enormous  sum  of  $600,000  towards  the  cost  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  her  industrial  productions  at  the  Exposition 
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and  occupied  seven  acres  of  space  with  her  exhibits.  No  for¬ 
eign  government  had  a  better  representation.  The  entrance 
to  the  Japanese  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries, 
which  covered  a  space  of  more  than  50,000  square  feet,  was  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  gateways  to  the  famous  temple  of 
Nikko,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  Japanese  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  world.  And  notwithstanding  the  lavish  dis¬ 
play  made  by  Japan,  that  government  was  the  first  of  all  the 
foreign  countries  represented  to  complete  the  installation  of 
exhibits,  which  was  accomplished  and  duly  celebrated  on 
the  18th  of  April,  or  twelve  days  in  advance  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  opening. 

The  progressive  spirit  that  animates  Japan  is  shown  in 
what  she  has  done  at  the  Exposition,  but  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  energy,  pluck,  and  advancement  is  obtained 
by  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  her  com¬ 
petition  with  other  nations  is  conducted.  W  ith  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  Germany,  about  45,000,000,  she  has  less  than 
one-fourth  of  that  country’s  revenue,  and  less  than  one-fifth 
the  revenue  of  England.  1  he  revenue  of  F  ranee  is  $20  pei 
head,  that  of  Japan  only  $3.00  per  head.  '1  he  imports  of 
the  Netherlands  are  $150  per  head,  while  those  of  Japan  are 
$3.00  per  head.  Her  disadvantages  appear  no  less  striking 
when  population  is  considered,  for  congestion  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  much  of  the  country  is  too  moun¬ 
tainous  to  cultivate,  the  population  averages  nearly  400  to 
the  square  mile,  and  the  average  farm  is  accordingly  only 
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two  acres,  which  is  tilled  by  primitive  methods,  on  the  gar¬ 
den  plan.  The  people  are  chiefly  agriculturists  nevertheless, 
but  are  generally  too  poor  to  own  horses,  even  if  they  had 
room  on  their  diminutive  farms  to  use  or  keep  them.  This 
scarcity  of  horses  presents  a  serious  difficulty  to  that  coun¬ 
try  at  this  time,  when  cavalry  is  required  by  the  Japanese  in 
their  operations  against  Russia  in  Manchurian  territory. 
But  despite  these  embarrassments,  Japan,  small  and  poor, 
took  her  place  at  the  Exposition  among  the  foremost  powers 
of  the  world,  while  her  gigantic  adversary  had  been  de¬ 
terred  by  the  war  from  participating  in  any  way  in  the  Ex¬ 
position  except  by  individual  exhibits. 


PEOPLES  OF  THE  DARK  CONTINENT* 

Africa — Land  of  Human  Marvels. 


Darkness  settled  upon  the  land  of  the  Egyptian.  The  > 
cradle  of  our  earliest  civilization  became  empty  before  the 
child  was  grown;  the  plagues  sent  to  worry  Pharaoh’s 
people  did  not  wholly  disappear  when  Israel  crossed  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  land  that  once  bloomed  with  the  fairest  crea¬ 
tions  of  man,  arts  that  dazzled  the  eyes,  music  that  ravished 
the  ear,  luxuries  that  lulled  all  the  senses  and  bade  discom¬ 
fort  flee  to  less  cultivated  homes ;  wealth  that  might  enrich 
the  earth ;  cunning  and  skill  that  wrought  fabulous  monu¬ 
ments  upon  which  wTe  still  gaze  with  wondering  awe;  real¬ 
istic  conceptions  of  fairy  land,  in  marble,  porphyry,  gold, 
precious  stones — all  these  have  vanished,  not  like  a  dream, 
for  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  footprints  of  a  marvelous 
genius  as  she  tarried  by  Africa's  sunny  fountains,  and  relics 
of  the  bowers  she  builded  and  from  which  she  scattered  the 
richest  blessings  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  until 
stricken  in  her  home  by  the  desolating  vandals  of  the  north-’ 
east.  Ages  ago  not  only  was  Egypt  the  great  power  and 
the  mighty  civilizer  of  the  world,  but  all  of  Africa  was  a 
homogeneous  whole,  in  wfliich  had  settled  the  forces  and 

*  By  J.  W.  Buel,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Man.” 
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culmination  of  human  aggrandizement.  What  the  explorer 
is  now  discovering  is  the  skeleton  of  Africa’s  past,  the  super¬ 
position  of  decay  upon  the  ruins  of  her  former  greatness. 
When  Tyre  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  commercial  power  her 
richest  fabrics  found  a  principal  market  in  what  is  now 
the  country  of  the  savage  Ashantee.  Before  Egypt  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Persians  her  trade  spread  throughout  the  cen¬ 
tral  regions  of  Africa.  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert,  Tan¬ 
ganyika  Nyassa,  Tchad  and  the  great  Congo,  Zambesi,  and 
Niger  rivers,  were  all  familiar  to  the  commercial  peoples 
of  the  Mediterranean.  A  canal  connected  the  two  great  seas, 
having  a  much  greater  capacity  than  that  which  De  Lesseps 
dug.  There  were  immense  cities  in  the  mid-interior,  rival¬ 
ing  in  size,  if  not  in  grandeur,  Karnak,  Luxor,  Memphis; 
and  I  have  now  in  my  possession  an  ancient  map  of  Africa 
on  which  every  village,  lake  and  river  is  printed,  and  the 
towns  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  now  to  be  found  on 
the  largest  maps  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  became  of  all  that  civilization  and  its  splendors, 
its  intelligence,  genius,  great  cities  and  mighty  monuments? 
The  ruins  tell  the  story  that  I  have  briefly  repeated,  but 
there  is  no  voice  of  revelation  to  satisfy  our  craving  for 
more  information.  A  wave  of  oblivion,  an  avalanche  of 
complete  destruction  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  swept  over 
the  country  in  a  night  and  effaced  its  history.  That  myster¬ 
ious  force  has  wrought  a  like  desolation  in  nearly  all  coun¬ 
tries,  leaving  abundant  relics  to  testify  to  a  former  magnifi¬ 
cence,  but  no  witness  to  describe  its  destruction. 
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As  a  great  tide  of  elevating  influences  flowed  over  Africa, 
leaving  a  rich  alluvial  in  which  the  seeds  of  splendid  civili¬ 
zation  rapidly  grew  to  vigorous  attainment,  so  came  a  sec¬ 
ond  wave,  which  washed  away  or  drowned  every  product 
of  that  social  development,  and  left  only  sand  heaps  covering 
her  ruins.  The  fructifying  processes  of  nature  imparted 
to  this  residuum  such  fertility  at  length,  that  another  growth 
of  human  ambitions  has  appeared,  struggling  through  the 
debris  left  by  the  last  flood,  but  as  yet  it  receives  no  rays 
from  the  sunlight  of  a  prosperous,  blessed  and  cultured 
world.  Africa’s  people  are  yet  in  their  puling  infancy, 
groveling  in  the  darkness  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  frightened 
children  of  superstition,  in  bondage  to  the  savagery  of  ig¬ 
norance. 

That  we  should  still  find  existing  grades  of  civilization 
which  in  other  countries  are  prehistoric,  is  what  would  be 
expected  by  one  who  reflects  that  the  newest  geological  strata 
are  superimposed  on  older  ones,  and  that  the  processes 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  world  have  been  worked  out  are 
in  other  parts  in  present  activity.  In  Africa,  notably,  we 
find  stages  of  human  development  so  low  and  rudimentary 
as  to  furnish  ready  explanation  of  the  appearance,  habits 
and  customs  of  primeval  man. 

For  habitations,  primitive  man  used  caves  which  nature 
had  already  provided,  and  a  slab  of  stone  for  the  hearth  and 
another  for  closing  the  entrance,  formed  the  only  additions 
requisite  for  converting  a  cave  into  a  dwelling.  The  wild 
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animals  furnished  food,  clothing  and  ornament,  and  hung 
upon  the  walls  were  the  axes,  hammers,  bows,  spears,  knives 
and  lances  which  man  had  made  from  flint;  the  horns  and 
tusks  of  wild  beasts  stood  as  the  hunter’s  trophies;  the  skins 
furnished  alike  the  material  for  bedding,  and  the  simple 
clothing  of  the  family.  From  the  clay  it  was  alike  easy  and 
necessary  to  make  such  articles  of  pottery  as  were  demanded 
by  the  simple  needs  of  the  Cave-Dwellers.  Cleanliness  was 
unknown,  and  was  less  necessary  because  of  the  cold  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  glacial  period.  To  us,  as  students  of  this 
period,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  regret  that  primitive 
man,  by  allowing  the  bones  of  slaughtered  animals  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  his  cave,  has  furnished  a  trustworthy  means 
for  our  ascertaining  the  fauna  of  that  age.  So,  too, 
dolmens  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  records  of  the  bur¬ 
ial  customs  of  primitive  man.  That  the  dead  were  entomb¬ 
ed  in  a  crouched  position,  that  the  weapons  and  personal 
property  of  the  deceased  were  placed  with  the  corpse,  that 
the  funeral  feast  was  celebrated  before  closing  the  tomb,  are 
facts  which  scientific  inquiry  has  fully  authenticated.  Life 
had  but  little  variety,  being  necessarily  confined  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  eating  and  sleeping,  and  animal  needs  and  ani¬ 
mal  instincts  were  predominant,  and  in  their  satisfaction  was 
found  the  chief  aim  of  man.  And  this  resume  is  desirable, 
since  in  Africa  we  find  dwellers  in  caves,  users  of  stone 
weapons,  and  many  other  resemblances  to  show  that  many 
■tribes  have  scarcely  yet  passed  the  stage  of  prehistoric  man. 
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While  Africa  still  deserves  the  appellation  “Dark  Contin¬ 
ent,”  as  being  the  last  continent  to  undergo  the  processes 
incident  to  assimilation  with  civilization,  the  change  is  now 
so  rapidly  going  on  that  we  may  anticipate  the  day  when 
there  will  be  states  and  nations,  and  all  that  follows  the  white 
man’s  march  of  settlement,  established  in  every  part  of  that 
mysterious  land.  The  attack  upon  the  barriers  of  barbarism 
is  from  four  sides:  South  Africa  has  been  so  completely 
reclaimed  that  even  the  Kaffirs,  greatest  of  what  was  a  short 
while  ago  the  most  savage  tribes,  are  now  wearing  boots 
and  going  to  church  in  trousers  and  sometimes  a  white  shirt. 
On  the  north  civilization  is  vanquishing  the  Sahara  and 
Lybian  deserts,  and  making  the  Nile  a  reservoir  for  water¬ 
ing  the  valleys  when  the  agriculturist  may  require;  on  the 
east  Italians,  Germans  and  French  are  building  railroads  and 
opening  commerce  with  the  interior  tribes ;  while  on  the  west 
England,  Belgium  and  other  powers  are  using  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war  in  subduing  the  natives  and  conveiting  them 
to  ways  of  civilization.  In  this  movement  the  black  man 
must  yield  and  accept  whatever  condition  may  be  imposed 
by  the  nations  that  will  claim  him  for  their  subject. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  were  exhibited  fruits  of  the 
African  campaign :  from  the  Congo  and  the  great  equatorial 
lake  regions  came  products  of  fields  cultivated  by  plow  and 
harvested  by  machinery,  in  which  the  story  of  peaceful  con¬ 
quest  might  be  read  and  how  the  slave  gang  and  the  whip 
of  cruelty  have  been  abolished. 
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Fifty  years  ago  M’tesa,  King  of  Uganda,  when  first  shown 
a  rifle  and  saw  how  by  its  magic  a  bird  could  be  killed,  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  a  woman  shot  to  death  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  as  to  its  efficacy  in  war.  To-day  M’tesa’s  suc¬ 
cessor  rules  a  court  that  is  able  to  negotiate  diplomatically 
with  any  power  of  the  world,  and  instead  of  skins  of  beasts 
that  hid  the  nakedness  of  his  barbaric  predecessor  he  wears 
the  richest  fabrics  that  a  king  can  buy. 

Abyssina,  land  of  wonders  and  savagery  a  few  years  ago, 
beat  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe  and  thus  proving  ability  to 
defend  herself  she  came  into  the  sisterhood  of  nations  and 
her  ruler  sends  congratulations  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Look  at  a  new  map  of  Africa  and  see  thereon  the  Rhodesia 
railway.  Up  from  Capetown  through  the  Transvaal,  cleav¬ 
ing  Mashonaland  and  building  on  to  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  into  the  heart  of  Africa  three  thousand  miles,  and 
crossing  the  Zambesia  at  Victoria  Falls,  the  mightiest  catar¬ 
act  on  the  earth  s  surface.  Before  the  army  of  railroad 
builders  go  the  telegraph  skirmishers,  establishing  lines  of 
communication,  and  sending  messages  from  the  region  once ' 
known  as  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  lions,  rhinoceri, 
elephants,  hippopotami,  leopards,  savages,  are  fleeing  before 
the  white  man’s  advance  and  in  two  years  the  telegraph  will 
span  Africa  and  connect  Capetown  with  Cairo.  The  days  of 
African  exploration  are  about  ended ;  for  Pullman  cars  will 
soon  replace  the  palanquin,  the  saddled  ox,  and  the  biltong, 
cutting  a  way  through  the  jungle  brakes.  The  Fans,  the 
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Monbutto,  the  Niam-Niams,  and  other  cannibal  tribes  about 
which  romancing  travelers  have  written  with  so  much  inter¬ 
est  for  credulous  readers,  are  rapidly  adopting  agricultural, 
mineral  and  other  industrial  pursuits  under  direction  of 
European  developers  of  Africa’s  great  potentialities.  Hunt¬ 
ing  adventures  have  been  succeeded  by  stories  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  which  the  world  is  deeply  concerned,  for  permanent 
betterment  of  African  races  as  well  as  the  ongoing  of  civili¬ 
zation  at  large. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  for  civilization,  rather  than  by  its 
actual  development,  that  the  Negro  shows  his  superiority 
over  the  Australian  and  American  aboriginal  races,  although 
the  evidences  of  civilization  are  wholly  wanting.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  African  peoples  exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles,  some  being  noted  for  their 
skill  in  working  iron,  while  others  excel  in  the  weaving  of 
cloth.  All  of  them  have  a  great  fondness  for  music,  and  few 
are  without  some  kind  of  musical  instruments  of  their  own 
invention. 

The  Kaffirs  and  many  other  tribes,  although  still  nomads, 
have  got  beyond  the  primitive  hunting  stages  of  man’s  ex¬ 
istence,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  care  and  rearing  ot 
cattle,  while  some  Negro  communities  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  African 
tribes  appear  to  be  still  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  to 
be  the  creatures  of  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  under  the 
influence  of  which  they  too  often  exhibit  b  cruelty  y  b 
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the  most  degraded  of  them,  however,  have  redeeming  feat¬ 
ures,  and  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  among  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes,  and  the  desire  for  trade  which  has  become  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  Negro  character,  are  evidences 
of  an  impressionableness  which  argues  well  for  the  future 
of  the  African  race. 

The  partition  of  Africa  by  Germany.  France,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  has  worked  a  great  transformation 
in  the  continent.  The  southern  section  has  been  completely 
reclaimed  by  Boer  and  Briton  and  Equatorial  Africa  has  sur¬ 
rendered  all  its  mysteries  until  traveler’s  tales  which  once 
regaled  credulous  readers  no  longer  secure  an  interested 
audience.  Through  the  vast  forest  reaches,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  were  the  hiding  coverts  of  ferocious  beasts 
and  equally  savage  natives,  the  screech  of  locomotive  and  the 
whistle  and  bell  of  steamboat  are  now  heard  at  regular  in- 
tervals  set  by  time  cards  while  the  lake  sources  of  the  Nile 
support  a  busy  transportation.  Wonderful  awakening, 
amazing  progress,  which  in  a  little  while  will  make  Africa 
a  second  America  and  her  wild  tribes  a  memory.  But  while 
they  remain,  the  natives  who  still  occupy  the  least  known 
regions  will  possess  an  interest  that  is  worth  fostering,  for 
thereby  the  ambition  for  exploration  is  quickened  and  re¬ 
demption  of  the  whole  land  hastened. 

No  reliable  enumeration  has  been  made  of  all  the  races 
and  tribes  of  Africa,  and  to  name  a  number  would  at  best 
be  no  better  than  a  guess,  for  it  can  hardly  be  less  than 
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a  hundred  and  there  may  be  twice  as  many.  But  of  the 
distinctively  savage  tribes  there  are  less  than  twenty-five 
and  the  spirit  of  civilization  has  touched  a  majority  of  even 
these,  while  missionary  influence  extends  to  the  remainder. 
And  this  wonderful  process  of  reclamation  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Central  Africa  less  than  fifty  years,  or  since  Speke 
and  Grant  made  their  discovery  of  lakes  Victoria  and  Al¬ 
bert  in  1S5S. 


BITS  OF  UNCERTAIN  HISTORY 
Origin  and  Characteristics  of  Filipino  Tribes. 


The  most  diverse  and  contradictory  statements  are  to  be 
found  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Some  writers  credit  them  with  a  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  compare  them  with  our  colonial  ancestors  or  the  patriots 
of  ’76,  while  others  regard  even  the  more  highly  civilized 
tribes  as  little  better  than  barbarians.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  truth  is  to  be  found  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
among  a  people  of  such  diverse  origin,  culture,  and  faith  it  is 
unsafe  to  predicate  any  general  statement. 

The  former  rulers  of  the  Archipelago  have  left  but  little 
authentic  information  concerning  the  wild  tribes,  for  the 
Spanish  explorations  and  conquests  in  the  Philippines,  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  utmost  vigor  for  the  first  few  decades  after 
the  arrival  of  Legaspi,  greatly  lapsed  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  limits  of  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  and  political  authority  rested  where  the  conquerors  of 
the  first  half  century  left  them.  Thus  all  northern  Luzon 
except  the  narrow  margin  of  the  Ilocano  coast  and  the  slen¬ 
der  strip  along  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagyagan,  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Christianized  Ibanag,  has  continued  to  be  held  by 
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a  large  number  of  wild  tribes  mostly  of  low  Malayan  culture ; 
while  the  Islands  of  Mindoro  and  Paragua  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  great  Island  of  Mindanao,  with  the  Jolo  Archi¬ 
pelago,  are  still  unexplored  and  only  imperfectly  subject  to 
governmental  authority. 

In  geographical  extent  these  areas  embrace  hardly  less 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  Archipelago.  The  census  of  1903 
gives  the  number  of  the  wild  tribes  as  less  than  700,000. 
Some  enumerations  have  placed  the  number  of  distinct  tribes 
as  high  as  70,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  the  Eth¬ 
nological  Survey  for  the  Philippine  Islands  that  this  estimate 
is  too  high — probably  there  are  not  over  30  distinct  tribes. 

The  ethnological  map  presents  in  99  numbers  as  manv 
groups  of  people.  Many  of  these  numbers,  however,  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  group  which  occupies  adjoining  territory ; 
others  refer  to  people  whose  names  are  synonymous,  often 
only  known  in  written  history. 

The  first  23  groups  of  the  map,  except  probably  Nos.  14 
and  20,  are  Neg'rito,  all  to  be  considered  within  four  or  five 
tribes.  Nos.  24  and  25,  called  Negrito,  are  Malayan.  Nos. 
26  to  41,  inclusive,  are  styled  Indonesian,  but  are  to-day 
probably  better  classed  as  Malayan,  as  are  also  the  remainder 
^  of  the  99  groups. 

Y\  hile  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  is  unquestionably  of 
Malayan  origin,  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Archipelago  is  the 
dwarf,  black  people—the  Negrito,  or  little  negro.  These  men 
are  almost  the  smallest  on  the  globe,  and  while  suggestively 
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negroid  in  their  color  and  frizzly  mops  of  hair,  they  have 
neither  the  small  facial  angle  and  large  cranio-facial  angle, 
nor  the  long  head  of  the  African  and  Melanesian.  They  are 
true  savages,  depending  for  food  upon  the  chase  and  wild 
roots,  neither  living  in  villages  nor  building  stable  huts,  but 
roaming  through  the  mountains  in  small  groups  of  a  few 
families  each.  They  are  simple,  timid,  and  fearful,  and  yet  to 
a  certain  extent  are  feared  by  the  more  civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  Islands. 

About  1250  Chao  Yukua,  a  Chinese  geographer,  wrote  of 
them : 

They  build  their  nests  in  the  tree  tops  and  in  each  nest 
lives  a  family,  which  only  consists  of  from  three  to  five 
persons.  They  travel  about  in  the  densest  thickets  of  the 
forests  and,  without  being  seen  themselves,  shoot  their  ar¬ 
rows  at  the  passer-by.  For  this  reason  they  are  much 
feared.  If  the  trader  throws  them  a  small  porcelain  bowl 
they  will  stoop  down  to  catch  it  and  then  run  away  with  it, 
shouting  joyfully.” 

The  distribution  of  these  Negritos  has  been  studied  by 
Meyer,  but  recent  correspondence  of  and  investigations  by 
The  Ethnological  Survey  for  the  Philippine  Islands  reveals 
their  presence  in  several  hitherto  unrecorded  regions.  It  has 
been  invariably  stated  that  their  numbers  are  dwindling,  and 
recent  estimates  have  placed  them  as  low  as  10,000,  but  they 
are  at  least  holding  their  own  at  the  present  time  in  most 

places,  and  no  less  than  30,000  have  been  accurately 
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ported.  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  vitality  among  this 
people  who  have  resisted  for  centuries  the  attacks  of  Ma¬ 
layan,  Chinese,  and  Spanish  invaders  of  the  Islands,  and, 
while  driven  from  the  coast,  they  yet  hold  their  own  in  the 
interior  where  conditions  peculiarly  suited  to  their  manner 
of  life  obtain. 

The  number  of  problems  presented  to  the  ethnologist  by 
these  little  blacks  is  almost  bewildering.  What  place 
have  they  in  the  evolution  of  man?  Their  identity  with 
Sakais  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Mincopie  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  is  almost  certain;  but  what  is  their  relation 
to  those  other  pigmies — the  long-headed  dwarfs  of  Central 
Africa?  And  further,  what  may  be  their  connection  with  the 
true  negro  race  of  Melanesia,  almost  contiguous  to  them? 
The  geographic  distribution  of  the  Negrito  is  such  that  it 
must  be  concluded  that  at  one  time  they  were  practically  the 
sole  possessors  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  first  newcomers  to  arrive  to  dispute  their  possession 
of  the  soil  and  to  drive  them  into  the  mountainous  interiors 
which  they  now  occupy  were  the  tribes  of  primitive  Ma¬ 
layans  which  still  constitute  the  most  considerable  element  of 
the  population  of  the  Islands. 

The  Negritos  are  fleet  of  foot  and  their  usual  weapons  are 
a  lance  of  bamboo,  a  palm-wood  bow,  and  a  quiver  of  pois¬ 
oned  arrows.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  fish,  roots, 
fruit,  and  rice.  They  are  notorious  cattle  thieves,  swooping 
down  upon  the  valley  and  driving  the  captured  cattle  to  their 
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mountain  fastnesses.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  confined  to  scratching  the  soil  with  a  stick  and 
throwing  in  the  seed,  which  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 

They  rarely  spend  more  than  a  season  in  one  locality,  but 
move  from  place  to  place  as  inclination  prompts  or  necessity 
compels.  They  use  as  ornaments  bamboo  combs,  feather 
head-dresses,  rings  and  bracelets  of  brass  or  copper,  and 
braided  leg-bands  of  hog  bristles.  It  is  their  custom,  also,  to 
scarify  the  body,  and  such  scars  are  their  most  highly  valued 
adornment.  Their  household  utensils  are  confined  to  a  few 
cocoanut  cups  or  seashells.  and  rude  boxes  in  which  they 
keep  their  simple  belongings.  Their  trade  consists  in  ex¬ 
changing  wax  and  other  forest  products  for  rice,  tobacco,  and 
small  objects  and  trinkets  with  the  inhabitants  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  places. 

The  celebrated  Austrian  professor,  Ferdinand  Blumentritt, 
who  has  devoted  long,  patient,  and  painstaking  study  to  the 
literature  of  the  ethnography  of  the  Philippines,  believes  in 
three  successive  waves  or  invasions  of  Malayans  of  low  cul¬ 
ture,  and  he  attempts  to  fix  approximately  the  periods  of  the 
migrations.  Among  such  tribes  are  the  great  Igorot  family 
of  the  mountains  of  northern  Luzon,  including  the  Dadayag. 
Kalinga,  Ibelao,  Ipukao,  and  numerous  others  bearing  va¬ 
rious  local  names.  The  Igorot  is  a  fine  race  of  agricultural, 
head-hunting  barbarians.  They  are  copper  colored,  have 
high  cheek  bones,  a  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips.  Their  hair  is 
straight,  black,  and  in  many  areas  is  worn  long. 
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The  men  have  strong  chests  and  well-developed  muscles 
and  possess  great  strength  and  power  of  endurance.  1  he 
women  have  well-formed  figures  and  as  erect  and  graceful 
a  carriage  as  any  women  in  the  Orient.  Their  dress  varies 
from  a  mere  apron  of  leaves  to  a  handsome  jacket  and  skirt 
with  stripes  of  blue,  crimson,  and  white.  Tattooing  is  com¬ 
mon  among  both  men  and  women.  With  the  men  there  are 
two  chief  motives  in  tattoo  :  First,  the  tattoo  gives  the  man’s 
war  record.  It  tells  whether  he  has  taken  a  human  head ; 
second,  it  is  aesthetic.  The  aesthetic  is  the  governing  motive 
for  women’s  tattoo. 

In  religion  they  have  the  crudest,  simplest  animism,  at¬ 
tributing  all  phenomena  in  nature  to  spiritual  agency.  This 
is  universal  among  them.  Out  of  it  is  found  developing  a 
form  of  the  highest  religion :  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being 
who  is  half  man,  half  god,  and  who  gives  his  people  a  crude 
code  of  ethics,  and  is  the  author  of  much  of  their  constructive 
wisdom. 

In  many  areas  a  “headman”  has  developed,  and  he  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  richest  man  in  the  group — growing  constantly  richer 
because  of  his  practice  of  getting  a  percentage  on  his  fel¬ 
lows’  labors.  But  in  some  areas,  as  in  Bontoc,  no  such 
“headman”  or  system  of  control  exists;  there  each  political 
division  of  the  pueblos  has  a  democratic  council  of  old  men, 
“wise  men,”  which  counsels  and  controls. 

They  commonly  manufacture  iron  and  steel  bolos,  spears, 
and  battle-axes,  also  earthenware  and  a  great  variety  of  cloth 
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Of  native  cotton  and  of  tree-bark  fibre.  Some  of  them  also 
manufacture  excellent  salt  from  boiling  springs,  and  some, 
in  Benguet  and  Lepanto,  mine  gold  and  copper  and  have 
carried  on  the  industry  from  prehistoric  time. 

Certain  tribes,  like  the  Ibelao,  appear  to  be  mixed  Negrito- 
Malayan,  but  the  oft-mentioned  hypotheses  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  admixture  in  certain  tribes  in  northern  Luzon  is 
questioned.  The  most  that  can  be  affirmed  at  present  is  that 
the  great  mountainous  mass  of  northern  Luzon  is  occupied 
by  numerous  tribes  of  common  Malayan  origin,  speaking 
different  dialects.  They  are  on  a  similar  culture  plane  with 
the  primitive  Malayan  tribes  of  much  of  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  such  as  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and  the  Battaks  of 
Sumatra.  They  have  the  same  practices  of  head-hunting, 
and  some  have  been  said  to  have  ceremonial  cannibalism,  and 
everywhere  the  same  community  feuds  exist.  They  all  arose 
from  common  migratory  movements  and  belong  to  a  com¬ 
mon,  primitive,  Malayan  culture.  The  same  element  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  central  and  southern  islands  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Archipelago. 

The  mountains  of  nearly  all  the  Visayas  contain,  besides 
roving  bands  of  Negrito,  communities  of  wild  Malayans. 
These  people  bear  different  names  in  different  places :  “Ig- 
orot”  on  Mount  Isarog;  “Buquiclnon”  in  Panay;  “Baby- 
lanes,”  “Pulijanes,”  and  “Mundos”  in  Negros;  elsewhere 
“Montescos”  and  “Remontados.”  The  origin  of  these 
groups  may  be  twofold.  Some  of  them  may  be  remnants  of 
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the  primitive  Malayan  folk  who  were  in  the  Archipelago 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Filipino  tribes  now  Christian¬ 
ized,  and,  as  such,  they  should  be  grouped  with  the  tribes  of 
northern  Luzon.  But  it  is  probable  that  certain  bands  are 
made  up  simply  of  Filipinos  who  have  fled  to  the  mountains 
from  the  more  ordered  life  of  the  plains.  Outlawry  or  ex¬ 
pulsion  is  the  common  form  of  punishment  among  all  Fili¬ 
pino  peoples,  and  to  break  with  civilization  is  the  habit  of  the 
man  who  has  inflicted  an  injury  or  who  has  himself  been 
wronged.  In  the  history  of  Spanish  administration  entire 
towns  have  been  depopulated  through  this  practice.  The 
outlaw — “filibustero,”  “tulisan,”  or  “ladron” — is  an  ever¬ 
present  type  of  Malayan  society. 

The  primitive  and  exceedingly  interesting  tribes — the 
Tagbanua  of  Paragua  and  the  Calamianes  Islands,  and  the 
Mangyan  of  Mindoro — would  seem  to  be  of  Malayan  and 
Negrito  stock  commingled.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  Mindanao 
are  also  probably  referable  to  this  early  Malayan  immigra¬ 
tion,  particularly  those  of  the  northern  and  western  prov¬ 
inces.  But  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Davao  and  Mount 
Apo,  eastern  Mandanao,  there  are  found  tribes  whose  char¬ 
acter  raises  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  eth¬ 
nology.  Among  these  are  the  Ata  and  Tagabanua.  The 
latter  are  reported  to  be  very  tall  in  stature,  with  hair  wavy 
rather  than  straight,  a  narrow  and  prominent  nose  and  a 
color  of  skin  approaching  that  of  the  Polynesian.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  these  are  not  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
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true  Malay.  If  thorough  investigation  proves  the  existence 
of  this  type  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  another  non- 
Malay  element  in  the  population  of  the  Archipelago.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  character  of  these  tribes 
was  Montano,  who,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  visited  the 
coast  of  Davao  and  ascended  Mount  Apo.  Following  the 
theory  already  developed  by  Hamy  and  other  French  writers, 
he  calls  these  “Indoneasian.”  The  whole  Indoneasian  theory 
is  ignored  by  Blumentritt  and  other  German  writers,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  received  the  warm  assent  of 
the  English  ethnologist,  Mr.  A.  IT.  Keane.  But  Keane  is 
certainly  in  error  when  he  assigns  to  the  Indoneasian  ele¬ 
ment  the  Igorot  and  other  tribes  of  northern  Luzon.  It  is 
probable  the  Indoneasian  theory  will  be  exploded. 

There  still  remain  two  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 
the  population  of  the  Philippines.  These  are  the  seven  large 
tribes  of  so-called  Christians,  which  form,  politically  and 
socially,  the  “Filipino  people,”  and  the  Mohammedan  Moro 
or  Malays  of  the  Jolo  Archipelago  and  Mindanao.  The 
seven  Christian  tribes  are  the  Visayan,  occupying  the  central 
islands  and  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao ;  the  Bicol,  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Luzon ;  the  Tagalo,  of  central  Luzon , 
the  Pampango  and  Pangasinan,  of  the  central  plain  of  the 
island ;  the  Ilocano,  of  the  northwest  coast,  and  the  Ibanag, 
of  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan.  These  seven  tribes  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  represent  a  Malayan  migratory  wave  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Igorot  and  comparable  tribes. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  these  seven  tribes  were 
already  occupying  the  coastal  plains  and  river  valleys,  having 
forced  back  into  the  interior  the  less-cultured  tribes  which 
had  preceded  them.  The  fact  that  they  were  of  common 
origin  did  not  stay  the  bloody  hand  of  conquest,  noi  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  intermixture  between  the  * 
two.  The  languages  of  these  groups,  while  differing  widely 
in  their  vocabularies,  show  a  common  Malayan  origin  and 
a  uniform  structural  basis.  At  some  time  and  place  several 
of  these  tribes  at  least  felt  the  contact  of  Hindu  civilization, 
which,  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  flourished  in  Java 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  built  those  wonderful  temples 
that  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  tropical  jungles. 

From  this  source  these  Philippine  emigrants  acquired 
alphabets,  the  knowledge  of  writing,  and  many  other  arts  of 
civilization,  which  elevated  them  far  above  the  plane  of  the 
tribes  of  the  interior.  A  Sanscrit  element,  especially  in  the 
Tagalo,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  exists 
in  these  languages.  It  is  to  these  people  that  the  mass  of  the 
civilized  Filipino  belongs. 

The  Tagalos  are  found  at  Manila,  and  the  Provinces  of 
Rizal.  Cavite,  Bataan,  Bulacan,  Batangas,  Infanta,  and  La¬ 
guna,  and  in  Mindoro,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  Provinces 
of  Tayabas,  Zambales,  Neuva  Ecija,  Isabela,  and  Principe. 
They  have  been  in  much  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
Spaniards  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  Archipelago.  As  be¬ 
fore  their  migration  they  acquired  from  the  Hindu,  so  from 
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the  Spaniard  they  acquired  much  of  what  civilization  the 
Spaniard  had  to  impart.  While  the  educated  Tagalo,  Vis- 
ayan,  and  Ilocano  speak  Spanish,  each  tribe  retains  its  mother 
tongue,  and  in  the  Tagalo  there  is  quite  a  literature,  and 
newspapers  are  published  in  that  language.  In  the  exhibition 
'.  of  the  Philippines  at  Madrid  in  1887,  Barranter  showed 
twenty  volumes  of  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  dialect,  and  thirty -one  volumes  of  popular  native  poetry, 
besides  two  volumes  of  native  plays.  Spanish  is  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Archipelago,  nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  common 
medium  of  communication,  and  as  none  of  the  native  lan¬ 
guages  have  the  aggressive  vitality  that  is  essential  to  a  na¬ 
tional  tongue,  and  as  Spanish  is  spoken,  even  after  three  cen¬ 
turies,  by  only  a  limited  number,  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  the  systematic  effort  that  is  made  at  the  present  time  to 
make  English  the  speech  that  will  finally  unite  the  people  on 
one  common  linguistic  basis. 

As  the  Tagalogs  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  native  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  the  Americans  have  come  into  intimate  con¬ 
tact,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  somewhat  in  detail 
their  more  prominent  racial  characteristics.  The  Tagalog 
possesses  self-respect,  and  in  behavior  is  quiet  and  decorous. 
He  treats  others  with  Spanish  politeness  and  expects  the 
same  treatment  in  return.  When  judged  by  laborers  in  the 
tropics  he  may  be  said  to  be  reasonably  industrious  and  often, 
indeed,  works  hard. 

The  wife  exerts  a  great  influence  in  the  family,  and  might 
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almost  be  called  the  “head  of  the  house.”  Children  are  wel¬ 
comed,  loved,  and  treated  with  forbearance,  and  there  is  a 
general  desire  manifested  to  give  them  an  education.  Pa¬ 
rental  authority  continues  during  the  life  of  the  parent. 
Hospitality  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Tagalog  (and  in  fact  of 
all  the  natives  of  the  Islands),  as  may  be  evidenced  by  any 
well-behaved  traveler  among  them.  They  have  mechanical 
aptitude,  and  among  them  are  found  engine  fitters,  turners, 
smiths,  carpenters,  boiler  makers,  etc.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Legaspi  he  found  cannon  among  them,  and  during  the  late 
insurrections,  both  against  Spain  and  the  United  States,  the 
insurgents  made  crude  cannon  for  their  forces,  and  were  sup¬ 
plied  in  part  with  ammunition  of  their  own  manufacture. 
Many  of  the  carriages  in  Manila  are  of  native  workmanship. 

A  writer  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Taga¬ 
log  says :  “Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  talent  possessed  by 
this  people  is  their  fondness  for  music  in  its  simpler  forms. 
Each  parish  has  its  brass  band  supplied  with  European  in¬ 
struments.  If  the  village  be  wealthy,  there  is  usually  a  string 
band  as  well.”  When  the  American  army  went  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  the  natives  were  quick  to  catch  the  music  of  the 
army,  and  at  religious  services,  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
music  is  employed,  Americans  were,  to  say  the  least,  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  such  tunes  as  “Yankee  Doodlee”  and  “A  Hot 
Time”  breaking  into  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  service. 
With  their  love  for  light  music  is  a  fondness  for  amusements 
— shows,  theaters,  horse  races,  cockfighting,  and  various 
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forms  of  gambling  possessing  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
them. 

Of  all  the  peoples  preceding  the  Spanish  in  the  Philippines, 
the  latest  comers  are  the  Mohammedan  Malay.  The  time  of 
their  arrival  is  easily  fixed  as  subsequent  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  the  Mohammedan  Malay,  so  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  eastern  Archipelago  as  colonist,  trader,  and 
pirate,  whose  speech  is  the  linguna  franca  of  all  Malaysia 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  who  has  given  his  name  to  and 
stands  as  the  type  for  the  entire  race,  was,  previous  to  the 
twelfth  century,  only  an  obscure  tribe  of  Sumatra.  The  con¬ 
version  of  this  people  to  Mohammedanism  by  Arabian  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  twelfth  century  appears  to  have  given  them 
the  power  and  passion  which  has  made  them  dominant  every¬ 
where  south  of  the  Visayan  Islands  in  the  Philippines.  They 
were  the  “Norsemen”  of  the  Orient,  adventurous  naviga¬ 
tors  and  fierce  fighters,  and  made  their  name  a  terror  wher¬ 
ever  their  sharp  prows  cut  the  blue  waters  of  the  eastern 
seas.  They  arrived  in  the  Jolo  Archipelago  between  1300 
and  1400  A.  D.  Upon  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
sixteenth  century  their  fleets  of  proas  were  filling  the  Min¬ 
doro  Sea  and  sweeping  the  Straits  of  San  Bernardino,  while 
their  outposts  and  settlements  reached  to  Manila  Bay.  The 
Spaniard  checked  their  further  progress  in  the  Philippines, 
though  he  utterly  failed,  after  centuries  of  conflict,  to  reduce 
them  to  Christianity  or  obedience  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Their  history  is  the  climax  of  Malay  piratical  power,  and 
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the  scourge  of  the  Maguinadnao  (ancient  name  of  the  Island 
of  Mindanao)  sea  rover  was  felt  for  centuries  for  a  thousand 
miles  both  north  and  south  of  their  strongholds  in  Jolo  and 
Lanao.  The  Moros  are  well  developed  physically,  but  are  of 
medium  height;  their  complexion  is  dark,  and  they  have 
abundant  straight  black  hair.  Their  small,  black,  animated 
eyes,  set  close  together,  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence.  The  Island  of  Jolo  has  always  been  the  political,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  commercial  center  of  all  the  Philippine  Moros, 
even  for  those  found  in  Mindanao  and  Paragua.  The 
original  Malay  type  of  these  insular  Mohammedans  or  Mo¬ 
ros,  as  the  Spaniard  called  them,  has  been  modified  by  two 
distinct  and  opposite  foreign  elements,  namely,  the  natives  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Arab.  Until  recently  the  natives  of 
the  Jolo  Archipelago  practiced  continual  piracy  along  the 
Philippine  coasts,  and  had  they  kept  the  slaves  captured  dur¬ 
ing  these  forays  the  population  of  Jolo  would  to-day  be 
formed  in  a  great  measure  of  a  mixture  of  Philippine  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  pirates  sold  the  greater  part  of  their  captives  to 
other  co-religionists  who  dwelt  on  other  islands,  and  thus 
kept  the  blood,  in  a  measure,  pure.  The  Arabic  element  has 
modified  the  Jolo  type  in  a  smaller  degree.  The  natives  of 
that  race  being  in  insignificant  numbers,  would  have  left  no 
trace  of  their  presence  had  it  not  been  that  most  of  them 
occupied  the  highest  places,  which  were  the  only  ones  among 
them  making  polygamy  possible.  The  individuals  who  show 
the  Arabic  characteristics  more  or  less  plainly  are  not  un- 
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common,  and  some  even  reproduce  the  original  type  with 
fidelity.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  grand  divisions,  all  of 
them  of  Malay  extraction,  with  the  exception  of  the  aborig¬ 
inal  Negrito,  yet  widely  separated  as  to  language,  habits, 
culture,  and  faith.  First,  non-Christian  tribes  of  the  interior 
upon  whom  the  Christian  faith  and  Spanish  civilization  have 
made  but  little  impression;  second,  the  Christianized  tribes 
who  accepted  Spanish  rule,  adopted  Spanish  civilization,  in 
part  at  least,  and  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  third, 
the  Mohammedan  Moro  over  whom  the  Spaniard  never  exer¬ 
cised  more  than  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and  wdiose  faith  and 
culture  remain  practically  unmodified  by  any  European  influ¬ 
ence. 

There  is  another  element  that  can  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
description  of  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines.  Even  before 
Spanish  domination  began  the  Chinese  had  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Philippines.  When  Legaspi  founded  Ma¬ 
nila  in  1571  the  Chinese  were  granted  personal  security 
when  they  landed,  though  it  was  necessary  to  administer 
severe  punishment  to  the  ungovernable  crowds  who  fre¬ 
quently  killed  and  robbed  them. 

After  the  Spanish  power  became  thoroughly  established 
the  number  of  Chinese  residents  in  the  Philippines  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  and  it  became  necessary  to  segregate  them 
from  the  remainder  of  the  population.  By  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  some  30,000  Chinese  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Manila  alone,  and  many  others  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  Archipelago.  Soon  after  this  time  the 
Chinese  rose  against  the  Spaniards,  but  were  defeated  with 
much  slaughter  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  then  greater  re¬ 
strictions  were  imposed  upon  Chinese  immigration.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  question  has  always  been  the  preeminent  problem  with 
the  Governors-General,  and  when  Senor  Norzagaray  sur¬ 
rendered  his  command  in  1859  he  wrote  an  extensive  paper 
on  the  subject  in  which  he  stated  that  it  would  be  better  for 
Spain  to  become  impoverished  by  taking  energetic  measures 
against  these  Asiatics  than  that  the  Philippines  should  be 
ruined  by  becoming  overrun  with  Chinese. 

Since  the  administration  of  Senor  Norzagaray  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
the  influence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  continued  to 
increase  both  in  commerce  and  in  the  industrial  arts. 

According  to  the  census  of  1876  there  were  30,797  Chi¬ 
nese  in  the  Archipelago,  and  in  ten  years,  or  in  1886,  this 
number  had  grown  to  99,152,  scattered  throughout  the  prin¬ 
cipal  islands  of  the  group.  Since  nearly  all  the  Chinese  who 
migrated  to  the  Philippines  have  been  males  they  have  to  a 
certain  extent  intermarried  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isl¬ 
ands,  and  while  perhaps  this  admixture  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  modify  the  race  type,  yet  the  Malays  themselves, 
whose  original  home  was  near  the  great  hive  of  Chinese 
population,  were  mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  Chinese 
blood,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  prevailing  type  in  the  more 
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civilized  parts  of  the  Archipelago  evidence  of  Chinese  blood, 
some  of  which  may  have  descended  from  remote  times. 

Finally,  to  the  classes  already  mentioned,  there  must  be 
added  another,  that  of  the  European  mestizo,  which  in  num¬ 
ber  and  area  occupied  has  gone  on  increasing  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Spanish  domination.  This  class  is  to  be  found  in 
all  regions  which  have  been  reached  by  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  particularly  numerous,  as  may  be  readily 
understood,  at  the  capital  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as 
well  as  in  the  various  provincial  capitals  and  more  important 
towns.  Of  such  diverse  and  varied  elements,  then,  is  the 
population  of  the  Philippines  composed.  The  variety  of 
problems  they  present  is  equally  great  for  the  ethnologist 
and  the  statesman ;  and  nowhere,  it  may  be  asserted,  must 
the  constructive  work  of  administration  be  so  dependent  for 
information  and  guidance  upon  the  research  of  the  expert 
student  of  ethnology. 

Since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  waters 
the  mind  of  the  Malay  has  appeared  to  the  European  as  a 
closed  book.  Both  races  have  ever  mistrusted  and  misunder¬ 
stood  each  other.  Out  of  mutual  ignorance  and  fear  have 
followed  hatred,  oppression,  and  retaliation.  In  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  order  in  the  Philippines  the  Insular  Government 
is  attempting  to  rear  a  new  standard  of  relationship  between 
the  white  man  and  the  Malay.  The  success  of  this  effort,  so 
full  of  possibilities  for  the  future  of  life  and  intercourse  in  the 
Far  East,  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the  correct  un- 
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derstanding  and  scientific  grasp  of  the  peoples  recently  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care.  Science  can  have  no  nobler  mission  than 
to  discover  and  direct  the  good  inherent  qualities  in  every 
people,  nor  can  a  more  practical  work  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Government  than  the  promotion  of  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  races. 
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